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THE  POLITICAL  EXAMINER.  to  favour  »nd  foster,  to  use  and  to  utilise,  sectarian  inoen- '  every  difference,  actual  or  inferential,  what  would  be 

_  *  diarism,  such  as  England  has  not  in  the  present  century  thought  of  prosecutions  against  the  Press,  at  the  suit  of 

If  I  mifht  uire  •  ihort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  It  would  be  to  tell  No  man  better  than  Lord  Derby  knows  how ,  the  Queen,  for  such  an  offence  as  that  we  have  imagined  ? 

him  huiato.  If  ha  r^iTrf  to  TentuM  nponttodangero^^  much  Lancashire  is  indebted  for  its  wealth  and  pros-  The  Government  of  Napoleon  m.  assign,  as  their  iustifi- 

of  telling  mnM  wed  truths  \0t  him  piodaim  war  with  mankind— neither  •x  x  ai_  i.  i_  i-i  t.  a  j  •!  •  I  x*  av  •  .  .  ^ 

to  gtre  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tella  the  crimes  of  great  men  thej  p^nty  to  tuftt  uQQlDlO  DUt  <10Cll6|  OXCltADld  but .  CAtiOD|  txiftt  My  Slttoxupt  iuyidioUBly  tO  FOOaII  tbo  OTOUti  of 

f^  upon  him  ^th  the  iron  baada  of  the  Uwj  if  ho  tella  them  of  industrious,  part  of  the  population  who  have  either  the  coup  d'etat  necessarily  tends  to  brinu  that  Oovemment 

Tirtoea,  when  they  bare  any,  then  the  mob  attacka  him  with  slander.  ....-  tij  i.  a  ,  .  ‘aa  a  ® 

But  if  he  regards  tenth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  inamigratea  from  Ireland  or  wBose  parents  were  bom  there  ;  mto  contempt ;  and  as  such  it  is  deemed  permissible,  nay  a 

Pb"fo»™*^  °°  fwieas;  and  this  is  the  coarse  I  take  myseif.—  and  no  man,  when  the  harness  of  responsibility  is  upon  duty  of  self-defence,  to  crush  the  project  under  the  heavy 

-  him,  is  more  wary  than  the  head  of  the  Conservative  party,  j  hand  of  the  law.  But  what  a  confession  is  this  to  make 

TTTP  TAVPAQTirRP  ITT  not  to  offend  or  to  outrage  the  religious  feelings  of  this .  at  the  end  of  sixteen  years  of  undisturbed  power ;  or  how 

AbULUL  LLLCTIONS.  indispensable  but  irritable  and  ignorant  mass.  Nobody  |  can  any  intelligent  partisan  of  the  dynasty  delude  himself 

Lord  Derby  has  had  his  innings.  He  has  backed  the  could  talk  more  plausibly  during  the  cotton  famine,  of  the  j  into  believing  that,  either  at  home  or  abroad  people  will 
Lancashire  Eleven  against  all  England ;  and  in  that  consti-  Christian  duty  and  social  policy  of  ignoring  all  religious  j  place  confidence  in  the  stability  of  a  regime,  that  thus 
tntional  cricket  match  the  Eleven  have  won.  What  then  ?  distinctions,  and  of  preserving  the  great  body  of  the  work-  parades  the  fear  of  its  origin  being  recalled  f  Treated 
Lord  Derby  will  die  as  he  has  lived,  true  to  the  spirit  of  “g  hands  of  Lancashire  at  any  cost,  in  order  that'  they  with  the  silence  of  real  or  affected  indifference,  the  sub- 
a  political  gamester.  In  his  youth,  politics  were  for  him  a  niight  be  ready,  when  the  tide  of  trade  should  turn,  to  work '  scription  to  raise  a  public  efBgy  of  poor  half-forgotten  Jif . 
superior  sort  of  cockfight,  wherein  it  mattered  nothing  splendid  profit  of  their  employers.  Lord  i  Baudin  would,  and  could,  have  produced  no  more  than  a 

whose  plumage  was  ruffled  or  whose  breast  was  tom,  if  only  Derby  is  a  great  Lancashire  landowner ;  and  there  is  not  more  passing  impression.  Treated  as  it  has  been  by  the 

his  birds  had  the  crow  at  the  end.  In  maturer  years,  owner  of  land  in  Lancashire  whose  rental  has  not  been  ill  advisers  of  the  Tuilleiies,  it  threatens  to  break  the  skin 

Parliament  was  for  him  but  the  first  racecourse  in  enhanced  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  the  expansion  of  of  national  apathy,  and  to  open  a  sore  to  which  all  the  ill 
England,  wherein  it  mattered  little  what  colours  were  manufactures.  Sow  tares  in  this  once  peaceful  field  of  humours  of  the  blood  will  naturally  flow.  It  is,  in  a 
worn,  or  what  jockeys  rode,  if  only  the  horses  from  a  par-  industry,  and  what  must  be  the  fruit  ?  Sow  tares  in  this  word,  to  put  on  a  blister,  and  to  cause  thereby  a  counter 
ticular  stable  won  ;  and  since  he  has  quitted  the  cock-pit  peaceful  field,  and  say  what  is  the  name  of  him  who  sows  irritation  to  that  which  possibly  was  deemed  more  serious 
and  the  turf,  the  veteran  sportsman  still  likes  to  show  how  ti^em  ?  He  is  the  enemy  indeed ;  the  enemy  of  all  that  in  the  national  brain.  In  this  light  it  may  be  expected  to 
much  better  bis  preserves  are  kept  than  those  of  anybody  “  and  generous,  and  great;  the  enemy  of  social  have  its  use.  France  was  growing  giddy  with  thoughts  of 

else,  what  excellent  shots  he  has  about  him,  how  the  happiness,  public  order,  political  safety,  national  fusion, —  foreign  war.  The  public  pulse  was  feverish  and  intermit- 
political  hunters  bred  at  Knowsley  can  head  the  field,  and  of  everything  that  a  statesman  ought  to  seek  and  ensue,  of  tent,  alternately  languid  and  rapid,  indicating  derangement 
how  perfect  is  the  condition  and  discipline  of  his  pack,  everything  that  a  loyal  and  faithful  Councillor  of  the  Crown  of  the  whole  vital  system.  The  prosecutions  of  the  Press 
All  this  is  well  enough  in  its  way  ;  but  a  true  sportsman  is  bound  by  honour  and  by  oath  to  promote  to  the  utmost  certainly  divert  attention,  and  draw  off  the  pressure 
will  not  even  wink  at  poisoning  the  covers  of  a  rival,  of  his  power.  Party  triumphs  may  be  won  too  dearly  ;  and  from  the  quarter  where  pressure  is  most  dangerous ;  and  as 
Keenness  in  the  pursuit  of  game  is  a  part  of  certain  men’s  ^on  as  the  triumphs  of  Toryism  have  been  in  Lancashire,  ®  warning  against  any  indication  of  resistance,  there  are 
nature  which  they  cannot  change ;  and  your  genuine  sports-  they  will  undoubtedly  prove  ere  long,  or  we  are  much  shown  in  reserve  the  sterner  measures  to  which  lunatic 
man  never  stays  to  think  of  the  fences  he  breaks,  or  cares  mistaken.  Dead  Sea  apples— fair  to  look  upon,  but  bitter  patients  are  liable.  All  this  is  ineffably  sad  in  every 
about  the  depth  of  mud  through  which  he  splashes.  Parlia-  iQ  the  after-taste.  sense  of  the  word.  Why  should  the  imagination  of  a 

ment  having  refused  positively  to  cut  down  the  cost  of  elec-  great  people  bo  disturbed  by  the  tantalising  talk  of  inter- 

tions,  it  wCTe  idle  to  expect  that  its  responsible  leaders  should  nTtvaa  mrxavnrmrwra  wr  necine  war  with  Germany,  or  with  any  other  Power,  with 

be  me  «  to  the  JZi  of  expendUoie.  The  oatUy  in  PBOSECUTIONS  IN  FBANCE.  „hom  they  have  ‘no  eort  of  quanel,  «.d  with  whom,  » 

Lancashire  ha*  been  enormous ;  but  Lord  Derby  having  The  old  method  of  treating  brain  fever  was  to  apply  the  contrary,  they  have  a  thousand  motives  for  living  in 
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ment  having  refused  positively  to  cut  down  the  cost  of  elec-  great  people  bo  disturbed  by  the  tantalising  talk  of  inter- 
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b.  nice  «  to  the  mno^t  of  expendUnm.  The  ontlny  in  PBOSECUTIONS  IN  FBANCE.  „hom  they  h»ye  ‘no  eort  of  quanel,  «.d  with  whom,  » 

Lancashire  ha*  been  enormous ;  but  Lord  Derby  having  The  old  method  of  treating  brain  fever  was  to  apply  the  contrary,  they  have  a  thousand  motives  for  living  in 

undertaken  to  guide  and  govern  the  contests  in  the  County  stinging  blisters  to  the  most  sensitive  parts,  and,  if  these  peace  and  good  neighbourship  ? 

Palatine,  is  just  the  man  to  stick  at  nothing  in  order  to  failed,  to  subject  the  restless  patient  to  a  strait-waistcoat. 

prove  that  when  he  chooses  he  can  win.  He  has  not  had  A  more  excellent  way  of  dealing  with  disease  of  the  head  has  ME  GLADSTONE, 

such  excitement  and  enjoyment  for  many  years  past.  He  come  to  be  practised  very  generally  ;  but  they  still  manage  The  terms  of  the  great  issues  the  country  has  had  to 
has  in  ten  days  won  eleven  seats,  and  from  three  of  them  things  according  to  established  police  regulations  under  the  try  have  been  variously  disputed,  and  in  the  estimate  of 
he  has  ousted  as  many  ex-Cabinet  Ministers.  We  do  not  Second  Empire ;  and  thus,  while  at  Vienna  and  Pesth,  at  some  they  may  even  still  be  doubtful ;  but  upon  the 
ask  what  all  this  has  cost,  or  how  many  fat  and  foolish  Berlin  and  Florence,  journalists  never  pause  to  consider  question— Who  shall  exercise  in  chief  the  functions  of 
purses  were  emptied  at  the  beckoning  or  bidding  of  the  whether  or  not  it  is  safe  to  publish  any  piece  of  Executive  rule  amongst  us  ?— the  finding  of  the  nation  is 
thrifty  Croesus  of  Knowsley  who,  though  he  be  rich  and  domestic  news  which  is  undeniably  true,  we  have  the  positive  and  clear.  It  is  no  special  verdict  hampered  with 
reckless,  never  been  fond  of  throwing  away  his  own  spectacle  of  Press  prosecutions  at  Paris  for  the  authentic  qualifications  or  clogged  with  conditions.  A  decisive  majority 
money  to  gratify  his  followers’  ambition,  but  has  rather  announcement  of  a  few  score  subscriptions  to  crept  a  monu-  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  of  Ireland,  and  of  England  has 
preferred  to  open  their  minds  to  the  duty  and  practice  of  ment  to  a  third-class  politician  who,  sixteeen  years  ago,  was  decided  that  the  public  expenditure  ought  to  be  reduced, 
spending  and  being  spent  for  the  cause  of  Tor3ri8m.  The  shot  down  by  the  soldiery  in  the  streets.  M.  Baudin’s  that  the  Irish  Church  ought  to  be  disestablished,  and  that 
wholesale  system  of  electoral  profusion,  organised  with  name,  of  itself,  revives  no  popular  recollections.  He  was  a  Mr  Gladstone  is  the  man  above  all  others,  whom  they  will 
inimitable  forethought  during  the  autumn,  and  brought  respectable  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  1848  ;  he  have  to  undertake  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects, 
into  full  operation  last  week  and  this,  will  some  day  or  voted  with  the  majority  on  most  questions,  and  occasionally  It  will  not  do  to  substitute  for  the  plain  language  and  plain 
other  become,  perhaps,  the  subject  of  inquiry ;  and  its  made  speeches  which  were  not  always  reported,  and  never  meaning  of  the  national  decree,  any  partial,  equivocal, 
anatomy  will  probably  serve  a  useful  purpose,  as  showing  very  widely  read.  His  tragical  death  on  the  Second  of  sectarian,  or  even  party  inference.  It  has  not  been  for  any 
more  clearly  Liberal  warning  or  argument  has  ever  December  served  as  little  as  his  common-place  life  had  done  one  of  the  combined  aims  we  have  stated,  that  the  great 
been  able  to  do,  the  essential  rottenness  of  the  system  by  to  render  him  famous  ;  and,  but  for  an  accident,  we  should  electoral  result  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  has  been 
which  elections  may  at  any  time  be  made  a  mere  wager  of  never  have  heard  more  of  him.  But,  between  the  flint  obtained.  In  the  eyes  of  ardent  Dissenters,  the  triumph 
metal.  As  everything,  however,  is  said  to  be  fair  in  love  or  and  steel  of  private  friendship  and  party  resentment,  is  that  of  the  Voluntary  principle;  in  the  eyes  of  true 
war,  we  do  not  here  complain  of  the  depth  of  the  gambling,  a  spark  was  struck  sufficient  to  kindle  for  the  moment  a  and  tolerant  Churchmen,  the  victory  has  been  that  of  self- 
or  the  steeplechase  rate  of  the  running.  The  half-hearted  small  sputtering  fire,  and  to  cause  the  exhalation  of  an  denying  justice  over  the  pride  of  ascendancy ;  to  old 
and  stay-away  Liberals,  who  last  Session  allowed  the  odour  not  grateful  to  the  Imperial  sense.  A  list,  compris-  Whigs  it  is  pleasant  to  be  enabled  to  rejoice  once  more  over 

Corrupt  Practices  Bill  to  pass  without  cutting  down  the  ing  for  the  most  part  names  of  no  great  significance,  the  approaching  fall  of  their  rivals ;  and  to  young 

cost  of  elections,  must  bear  the  responsibility  of  fifty  per  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Avenir,  the  Temps,  and  Eadicals  it  is  naturally  exciting  to  have  shared  in  so 
cent.,  at  least,  of  the  waste  and  corruption  we  have  recently  some  other  Opposition  prints,  of  contributors  to  a  fund  great  a  battle,  and  to  have  witnessed  so  great  a 
seen.  Our  immediate  business,  however,  is  with  the  Lord  designed  to  raise  a  monument  to  the  all-but-forgotten  discomfiture  of  the  foes  of  progress.  In  England  the 
of  the  Lancashire  chase ;  and  that  which  we  do  most  slain.  In  the  political  history  of  modem  England  we  working  classes  have  been  moved  by  the  promise  of  an 

seriously  deprecate  and  deplore  b,  the  resort,  if  not  at  hb  should  seek  in  vain  for  a  parallel  instance.  '  Perhaps  the  abatement  of  their  burthens,  and  in  Irebnd  by  the  revival 

instance  or  by  hb  direction,  at  least  without  hb  reproof  or  nearest  approach  to  it  would  be  the  advertisement  of  a  of  hope,  almost  dead  in  them,  of  Land  Eeform.  But  in 
mpudiation,  to  means  which  no  man  better  than  Lord  subscription  in  the  Irish  journals  to  erect  a*  monument  addition  to  all  these,  thousands  of  educated  and  thoughtful 
Derby  knows  are  more  unworthy,  unwbe,  and  unwarrantable  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  who,  like  men  have  taken  part  in  the  present  struggle,  not  exclu- 
than  any  ordinary  bullying  of  tenants  by  their  landlords,  M.  Baudin,  fell  by  the  weapon  of  repressive  authority  sively,  but  emphatically  because  they  wbhed  to  see  Mr 
or  purchase  of  pothouse-keepers  by  “  men  in  the  moon.”  for  the  offence  of  sedition,  or  treason,  or  what  you  Gladstone  at  the  head  of  affairs.  These  men  are  the  very 
Lancashire  has  been  poboned  by  the  use  of  Murphybm.  will.  Between  the  circumstances  of  the  two  cases  there  b,  pith  and  core  of  the  Liberal  party.  They  know  that  wlmt 
The  political  party  who  scarce  six  months  ago  were  ready  indeed,  a  wide  dbparity, — for  the  Irish  nobleman  was  a  rebel  the  country  wants  is  a  policy,  comprehensive,  sympathetic, 
to  endow  a  Catholic  University  in  Ireland,  and  who  were  against  a  Government  to  whom,  by  birth  and  oath,  he  intelligible,  and  wise ;  and  they  feel  that  no  policy, 
palpably  feeling  their  way  towards  levelling  upwards,  as  owed  allegiance ;  while  the  French  deputy  could,  at  worst,  however  plausible  or  promiseful,  can  be  maugurated, 
they  said,  a  phrase  which,  if  it  had  any  meaning,  meant,  be  said  to  vainly  resisting  an  armed  revolution,  whereby  as  matters  now  stand,  with  the  hope  wd  faith  of  success, 
and  was  meant  to  mean,  a  provbion  for  theCathoUc  priest-  the  supreme  power,  of  which  he  was  himself  a  member,  which  has  not  for  its  first  ^t  the  giving  of  the  toob  to 
hood.— that  party  has  not  scrupled  throughout  Lancashire  was  about  to  be  overthrown.  But,  taking  into  account  him  who  could  handle  them.” 
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Mr  Gladstone  has  fairly  won  hit  great  reward.  Thn  aighUanth  oantury,  the  sura  of  14,400,000,000  reals ;  On  both  grouude,  thatafora,  it  wa»  argued  that  the  Ballot 
most  splendid  prise  of  political  life  in  England  has  been  between  1814-20,  the  aura  of  41,525,226  reals;  from  would  become  unnecea»ry.  In  the  Committee  of  Four  by 
bv  the  nation  awarded  him.  The  courtier  phraseology  1820-56,  140,000,000  reals  1  whom  the  first  Beform  Bill  was  prepared,  the  Ballot  was 

which  Ifr  Disraeli  has  made  it  a  point  to  use  on  every  But  a  change  cams  over  the  spirit  of  the  Spanish  people’s  not  only  consider^,  but  in  one  of  the  alternative  projects 

public  occasion,  had  in  it  truth  as  well  as  tact:  for  in  a  dream;  first,  through  the  Revolution  of  1884,  and  then  submitted  to  the  Cabinet,  it  was  actually  embodied.  The 

moribund  Parliament,  and  with  a  party  in  power  only  by  through  that  of  1854-55.  In  the  latter  year,  the  Jesuit  recommendation  was  overruled  upon  the  grounds  we  have 
sufferance,  he  might  oorreotly  describe  himself  as  having  be-  convents,  and  all  those  religious  houses  in  which  there  were  stated  ;  and  Lords  Grey  and  Brougham  had  influence 
come  Prime  Minister  “  by  the  favour  of  the  Crown.”  Cases  less  than  twelve  conventuals,  were  abolished  or  secularised,  enough  to  persuade  the  countiy  to  tiy  the  experiment  of  a 
do  occur  when  the  formal  judgment  of  the  nation  cannotlThe  convents,  in  this  manner,  were  gradually  reduced  to  101.  franchise,  with  open  voting.  After  five-and-thirty 
be  asked  as  to  who  should  be  First  Minister ;  and  800.  A  similau-  diminution  took  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  years,  that  experiment  has  been  abandoned,  as  upon 
in  such  cases  the  constitutional  prerogative  of  the  priesthood.  At  the  end  of  last  century  there  were  83,118  the  whole  unsatisfactory;  and  a  general  preponderance  of 
Sovereign  is  to  judge.  When  Lord  Derby  retired,  the  monks  and  66,687  secular  priests,  besides  2,666  oflScers  of  opinion  has  decided  that  in  future  our  representa- 
Queen,  by  his  advice,  named  Mr  Disraeli  his  sue-  the  Inquisition,  in  which  number  the  so-called  "Familiares”  tive  system  should  have  for  its  base  Household  Suffrage, 
cessor ;  and  all  parties  acquiesced  in  the  justice  of  were  not  oven  included.  But  in  1861  there  were  yet  only  coupled  with  the  Lodger  Franchise  in  towns ;  and  in 
the  preference  for  talent  and  service,  above  rank  and  wealth,  39,885  priests  and  conventuals,  the  latter  having  already  counties,  a  127.  occupancy  from  year  to  year,  in 
thus  royally  shown.  But  he  has  had  his  turn,  and  the  decreased  to  6,072.  Corresponding  to  this  diminution  in  addition  to  freehold  and  copyhold.  Within  the  last  ten 
sands  of  h^  official  hour-glass  are  run  down.  The  Queen  |  numbers  there  was  a  secularisation  of  mortmain  property^  days  ^he  new  mechanism  of  the  Constitution  has  been  set 
appealed  to  her  people  to  tell  her,  not  merely  what  measures  which  deprived  the  clergy  of  much  of  its  power  in  the  in  motion,  and  we  have  all  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
they  wanted  for  the  common  good,  but  whom  they  looked  State  and  in  society.  its  action.  What  has  that  action  been  ?  Has  it  been 

to  for  the  framing  of  them.  Men  may  differ,  and  do  differ.  It  was  the  attempt  of  the  Queen  and  the  Ultra-Moderado  without  friction,  collision’,  or  danger  f  Has  it  been  such 
about  the  details  of  the  measures;  but  it  were  mere  hypo-  camarilla  to  go  back  to  the  ci-devant  state  of  things  in  as  it  were  safe,  even  if  it  were  possible,  or  possible,  even  if 
crisy  or  prevarication  to  affect  any  doubt  as  to  the  man.  Church  matters,  which  acted  as  a  continual  incentive  to  re-  it  were  safe,  to  suffer  to  continue  without  protective  rules 
Like  all  natures  of  the  highest  order,  Mr  Gladstone  has  volution.  The  movement  of  1854-55,  which  carried  the  and  guards  ?  The  law  interposes  with  a  strong  hand, 
his  peculiarities  and  his  failings  ;  but  the  failings  are  Secularisation  Decree,  also  founded  a  new  school  system,  of  in  mines  and  factories,  between  employers  and  workmen, 
but  the  overgrowth  of  a  great  and  generous  nature ;  his  *  which  the  present  generation  of  young  men  has  had  the  for  the  protection  of  the  latter,  although  they  are  free 
peculiarities  are  no  more  than  those  which  have  marked  benefit.  We  will  not  go  into  details  on  that  point,  but  we  agents  to  go  into,  or  to  stay  away  from  the  neighbourhood 
every  man  of  genius  characteristically,  although,  perhaps,  j  may  observe  that  the  Budget  for  educational  purposes  in  of  danger :  why  should  not  the  law  which  bids  men 
in  other  and  different  ways.  We  have  never  b^n  amongst  Spain  has,  of  late  years,  been  as  large  as  that  of  Franco,  register  and  vote,  not  for  their  own  profit,  but  for  the 
his  flatterers ;  and,  if  in  power  he  should  have  an  abject  though  France  has  37,000,000  inhabitants,  Spain  only  public  weal,  protect  them  from  hurt  and  harm  while  in 
following,  we  shall  not  be  found  in  such  a  train.  But  we'  16,000,000.  Queen  Isabella  did  everything  in  her  power  the  act  of  performing  that  unrequited  duty  ? 
are  all  the  more  free  to  say,  as  we  do  with  a  whole  heart,  to  stop  the  intellectuid  pre^ess  thus  making;  still  she  was  And  is  there  not  a  cause  ?  In  the  calm  and  dignified 
we  are  proud  of  the  triumph  of  a  man  so  earnest,  so  un-  not  able  to  prevent  the  light  from  spreading.  address  delivered  by  the  Speaker  of  the  late  House  of 

tiring,  so  accomplished,  so  brave ;  and  feeling  thus,  wo  do  j  The  statistics  before  us  show,  at  any  rate,  that,  as  Commons,  on  his  rmopposed  re-election  for  Nottinghamshire, 

not  scruple  to  say  that  we  should  resent  and  resist,  with  regards  the  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing,  Spain  is  by  there  are  words  which  have  in  them  a  premonitory  sotmd 

our  best  ability,  any  attempt,  were  it  practically  conceivable,  |  no  means  so  much  behind-hand  as  is  generally  supposed,  not  to  be  mistaken.  Like  Mr  Gladstone  and  Lord 
to  undermine,  supplant,  or  embarrass  him  at  the  present.  Out  of  an  aggregate  population  of  16,000,000,  in  1860,  Hartington,  Mr  Denison  has  hitherto  declined  to  commit 
hour.  2,413,944  males,  and  716,071  females,  could  read  and  himself  to  the  Ballot ;  but  like  them  he  plainly  owns 

For  the  sake  of  the  Liberal  party,  for  the  sake  of  the  write ;  and  316,565  males,  and  389,095  females,  who  that  he  is  no  longer  able  to  turn  an  indifferent 
national  repute,  for  the  sake  of  the  fusion  of  classes  and  could  read,  but  not  write.  Now,  when  it  is  remembered  ear  to  the  urgent  plea  for  some  efficient  means  of 
creeds,  and  for  the  sake  of  that  union  of  Kingdoms  under  1  that  even  in  highly-civilised  England,  so  late  as  1841,  no  defending  the  voter  from  menace  or  dictation  at  the 
one  law  and  one  Crown,  which  still  exists  only  in  the  pages  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  newly-married  could  not  poll.  If  such  an  admission  is  wrung  from  the  cautious 
of  the  Statute  Book,  we  desire  to  see  Mr  Gladstone  Premier,  ^  sign  their  names,  and  that  even  the  latest  statistics  give  Ups  of  such  a  man  at  an  uncontoeted  election,  can  we 
with  carte  hlcmche  as  to  the  allotment  of  parts  among  the  32  per  cent,  of  newly-married  people  unable  to  per-  wonder  at  finding  that  numerous  converts  have  been  made 
eminent  men,  whose  political  friendship  and  sympathy  he  form  that  simple  task,  it  is  clear  that  the  Peninsula,  after  during  the  last  ten  days  to  the  indispeusabiUty  of  the  Ballot, 
shares,  and  as  to  the  order  and  manner  in  which  he  may  find  all,  is  not  so  ill-favoured  in  that  respect.  Hence,  if  we  by  the  scandalous  and  startling  spectacles  that  have  been 
it  most  suitable  to  bring  forward  his  measures.  Were  ho  take  the  state  of  popular  education  as  a  standard,  we  should  presented  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  where  contests  have 
thwarted  in  this,  he  would  not  merely  be  cheated  of  half  say  that  the  objection  sometimes  made  on  that  ground,  as  taken  place  ?  In  North  Lancashire  we  have  the  Duke  of 
his  due  reward,  but,  what  is  of  infinitely  more  importance,  to  the  capability  of  Spain  for  having  a  free  government,  is  Devonshire’s  son  accounting  for  his  defeat  by  the  distinct 
he  would  be  released  of  that  weighty  responsibility  which  not  well  founded.  There  are,  certainly,  countries  whose  assertion,  that  upwards  of  a  thousand  promises  of  support 
public  opinion  has  solemnly  laid  upon  him,  of  instituting  popular  classes  are  scarcely  more  advanced,  which  yet  made  to  him  had  been  broken, — and  that  they  were  broken 
an  amended  policy  for  the  internal  government  of  the  successfully  maintain  the  principle  of  self-government  in  on  compulsion  is  a  matter  of  public  notoriety. 

Umted  Kingdom.  their  political  constitution.  Croston  jwlling-bboth,”  says  the  Preston  Chusrdian,  “we 

~  ~~ — — -  spoke  with  many  farmers  who  had  come  to  vote  for  the  Marqois, 

FACTS  ABOUT  SPAIN.  THE  BALLOT  MORE  NECESSARY  THAN  without  so  doing,  because  an  agent 

^  .  .  .  „  .  present,  and  said,  when  spoken  to,  ‘  You  can  vote  for  the 

At  this  moment,  when  the  future  Constitution  of  Spam  ^  MarquU  if  you  like,  but  it  wiU  be  the  worse  for  you and  one  of 

is  so  much  debated,  we  hear  it  frequently  asserted  that  the  One  thing  the  'present  general  election  has  proved  with  them  said,  almost  weeping,  *  1  have  children  and  dare  not.*  ‘  At 

countiy  is  **  not  ripe  ”  for  thb  or  that  form  of  Govern-  a  clearness  that  leaves  no  room  for  confutation  or  contro-  Longridge,  a  farmer  said,  ‘  It’s  no  use,  Mr - ;  if  I  vote  for  you 

ment^  owing  to  the  want  of  popular  education.  “  The  versy,  namely,  that  a  defensive  and  protective  law  is  more  f short,  there  was  hardly  a  filing-booth 

pnMthood,  It  u  Bud,  «  h»Ye  m  eaonuoM  mfloenoe ;  the  than  ever  necessary  for  voters  at  the  poll.  From  1832  to  wi,nc,«>d  M  the  country  booths”  ..ys  a 

people,  as  a  mass,  are  deficient  m  the  very  rudiments  of  1867,  the  earnest  friends  of  popular  enfranchisement  correspondent,  “  were  humiliating  to  a  hardy  and  industrious  rape 
knowledge  ;  they  are  utterly  illiterate,  and,  therefore,  unfit  unceasingly  demanded  the  Ballot,  but  demanded  it  in  vain,  of  farmers.  At  some  the  Squire  might  be  seen  bringing  up  his 
to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom.”  Now,  first  of  all,  it  They  were  always  encountered  with  the  argument  that  the  ‘  6®ld  tenantry,’  like  sheep  in  the  market ;  at  others  the  steward 
ought  to  be  remembered,  that  the  very  men  who  stand  at '  107.  householder  was  but  a  trustee,  whose  acts  should  be  ***®  booths,  to  see  how  the  farmers  voted,  and  even 

the  head  of  affairs  m  Spam,  and  who  are  no  bhnd  parti-; known  by  his  unprivileged  neighbours,  and  that,  therefore,  according  to  conscience.” 

sans  of  democracy,  have  proolaimed  Universal  Suffrage— in '  he  ought  to  vote  openly.  To  a  great  extent  this  argument 

other  words,  the  right  of  everyone  to  a  share  in  the  Govern- j  has  lost  its  force  since  the  “  hard  and  fast  line  ”  of  107.  Cambridgeshire,  Mr  Brand 

ment.  This,  in  itself,  seems  to  concede  that  the  Spanish '  has  been  abandoned  as  the  limit  of  the  suffrage.  In  many  rejection  of  a  second  Liberal  by  declaring 

people  have,  at  any  rate,  attained  a  condition  in  which  it '  places  the  electors  have  been  doubled ;  and  it  may  fairly  4,200  promises  given  to  Mr  Young,  upwards  of 

would  be  imprudent  or  impossible  to  shut  them  out  from '  be  said,  speaking  generally,  that  most  men,  who  by  Intel-  broken,  and  the  votes  transferred  to  Lord 

the  exercise  of  the  chief  right  of  citizenship.  We  have  ligence  or  industry  are  qualified  to  exercise  the  franchise,  Lord  George  Manners.  ‘  He  was  now  satis- 

here,  at  once,  an  admission  of  their  political  capacity.  I  either  possess  it,  or  may,  if  they  choose,  obtain  it,  under  miut  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence 

As  to  the  infiuence  of  the  priesthood,  it  ought  to  be '  the  new  electoral  law.  It  will  hardly  be  contended,  we  Household  Suffrage.  He  had  been  in  Parhament  six- 
kept  in  mind  that  successive  revolutions,  some  of  which  ■  presume,  that  the  present  constituencies  ought  morally,  abstained  from  voting  either  for  or 

were  mainly  directed  against  its  power,  have  greatly  reduced  *  socially,  or  politically  to  be  held  amenable  to  the  hinds  extended  suffrage,  the  time,  he 


At  the  close  of  the  poll,  in  Cambridgeshire,  Mr  Brand 
accounted  for  the  rejection  of  a  second  Liberal  by  declaring 


were  mainly  directed  against  its  power,  have  greatly  reduced  *  socially,  or  politically  to  be  held  amenable 


it,  and  built  up,  in  its  stead,  an  educational  influence  of  a  and  ploughmen,  tramps  and  out-door  paupers,  who  are  come  for  its  adoption.  Before  they  again  met 

lay  character,  and  of  an  enlightened  nature,  which  has  not  admissible  to  the  register  in  counties;  or  to  the  hustin^,  he  trusted  that  the  ballot  would  be.  the 

greatly  s^ed  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  present  state  of  roughs  and  mendicants,  strangers  and  members  of 

affairs.  Forty  years  ago  the  condition  of  things  was,  indeed,  the  swell-mob,  whose  want  of  fixed  residence,  either  ^  North  Shropshire  a  different  species  of  influence,  we 

very  different.  There  were  then  upwards  of  3,000  monas-  rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  or  rented  at  a  brought  to  bear,  but  one  which  the  public 

teries  and  nunneries  in  the  kingdom  1  In  the  province  of  particular  sum,  disqualifies  them  from  voting  in  towns.  certainly  not  be  less  indisposed  to  rebuke  and 

Galicia,  two-thirds  of  the  landed  property  were  in  the  hands  We  have  gone  as  far  as  reasonable  people  of  ^1  classes  are  • 

of  the  clergy.  In  the  whole  Peninsula,  fully  one  third  of  disposed  to  go,  towards  Universal  Suffrage.  To  all  practical  ®®“®  half  dozen  voters  in  a  small  village  near  Shrewsbury, 
the  soil  belonged  to  the  Church.  The  Archbishop  of  intents  and  purposes,  the  theory  of  trusteeship  is  therefore  "^ben  visited  by  Mr  Jebb’s  canvasser,  declared  their  predilections 
Toledo  enjoyed  an  inoome  of  500,000  ducats  ;  he  of  Va-  at  an  end ;  and  what  we  have  to  secure  to  the  voter  now  but  said  they  d^e  not  vote  for  him,  m 

revenues  of  the  State  as  far  as  law  can  secure  it,  is,  the  mdividual  liberty  of  they  promised  that,  though  they  might  not  take  the  extreme  step 
were  21,000,000  piastres;  those  of  the  Church,  52,000,000 1  votbg.  During  the  days  of  the  late  Parliament  we  were  of  voting  for  Mr  Jebb,  nothing  should  induce  them  to  vote  against 

Something  went  also  to  the  Holy  Chair  direct.  According  often  told  that  intimidation  was  steadily  on  the  decline  *  bim.  On  the  morning  of  the  poll,  the  gentleman  who  had 

to  the  Diccionario  of  M.  Canga  Arguelles,  the  Spanish  and  we  were  assured  that  whenever  the  constituencies  *bem  on  behalf  of  Mr  Jebb  caUed  at  their  ^veral 

Minister  of  Finance,  about  the  year  1820,  the  Holy  See  were  increased  materially  in  numbers,  undue  influence  !***“  1“  ‘beir  detcr^naUon  *be 

drAw  XL  J  XI-  J  P.1  ,i  ,  .  ...  umiuo  lunuence  pressure  which  was  being  put  upon  them,  when  he  found  that  they 

drewfrwaSpain,  between  the  eleyeath  and  the  end  of  the  I  would  become  impossible,  or  infinitesimal  in  its  effect,  had  all  gone  up  to  the  Vicarage  to  breakfast.  The  next  that  was 


In  North  Shropshire  a  different  species  of  influence,  we 
are  told,  was  brought  to  bear,  but  one  which  the  public 
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teen  of  (be«e  free  and  independent  electort  wat  when  they  were 
walking  up  to  the  booth,  with  their  pastor  following  them,  as  if 
they  were  literally  hit  flock,  to  record  their  rotes  for  Gore  and 
Newport. 

This  we  give  as  one  of  the  mildest  types  of  the  political 
epidemic  which  has  been  recently  raging.  A  letter  from 
Lord  Southampton  has  appeared,  disowning  his  personal 
complicity  in  the  wholesale  intimidation  charged  by  Lord 
Frederick  Fitzroy  against  his  landed  opponents  in  the  late 
contest  for  Northamptonshire ;  but  the  letter  contains  no 
attempt  to  refute  the  irrefutable  impression  prevalent  in 
the  county,  regarding  the  means  resorted  to  to  compass  the 
success  of  the  Tories.  At  Burton-on-Tront  the  magistrates 
found  themselves  compelled  to  commit  for  trial,  on  the  eve 
of  the  county  election,  a  neighbouring  squire,  who  had 
written  to  a  humble  debtor,  threatening  to  call  in  his 
mortgage  at  short  notice  if  the  mortgagor  would  not  vote 
for  the  Conservative  candidate.  And  so  on,  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  we  find  a  large 
proportion  of  landlords  and  clergymen,  employers,  bankers, 
and  attorneys,  lending  themselves  for  party  purposes  to 
practices  at  once  illicit  and  demoralizing. 

But  how  about  the  towns  ?  Are  the  matters  any  better 
there  I  The  columns  of  the  daily  press  are  full  of  bitter  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ''screw  ”  has  been  applied 
not  only  in  small  but  in  large  boroughs.  Not  only  in  Ireland, 
as  the  enemies  of  the  Ballot  would  fain  have  us  believe,  but 
in  ordinarily  quiet  English  towns  like  Blackburn  and  New¬ 
port,  scenes  of  mob  violence  have  occurred  of  great 
enormity ;  blood  has  been  shed  and  human  life  sacrificed. 
And  these  are  but  the  climax  of  the  mischief,  the  delirious 
parotysm  of  the  disorder.  But  who  shall  tell  the  pain 
and  misery  of  which  the  sufferers  dare  not  complain,  which 
have  widely  preceded,  and  will  widely  follow,  outbreaks  of 
this  description  ?  The  Ballot  is  more  necessary  than  ever. 

BIGAMY. 

What  is  bigamy  ?  According  to  law  it  is  the  crime  of 
manying  a  second  wife  while  the  first  is  living,  which  if  a 
poor  man  doth,  he  is  ptmished  with  imprisonment  and  hard 
labour.  But  what  is  bigamy,  according  to  practice,  custom, 
the  sanction  of  the  Church,  and  of  good  society  ?  It  is  a 
privilege  of  the  bettter  classes,  whereof,  if  ho  does  not  avail 
himself,  a  man  is  deemed  a  fooL  Between  the  first  and 
second  marriage,  the  performance  of  another  ceremony  is 
enjoined  which  is  held  to  make  all  the  difference,  namely, 
the  ceremony  of  divorce.  But  this  costs  money, — not  quite 
so  much  as  it  used  to  do,  but  a  sum  which,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  is  quite  as  much  to  the  humbler  man  as  five 
thousand  pounds.  If  he  has  made  the  mistake  of  marrying  I 
a  faithless  woman,  he  has  nothing  for  it  but  to  run  away  | 
from  her,  or  insist  on  her  living  apart  from  him.  He 
cannot  afford  himself  the  remedy  for  getting  disentangled 
from  her  thrall,  which  is  within  the  reach  of  those  who, 
pecuniarily,  are  his  betters ;  and,  because  he  cannot  afford 
it,  the  criminal  law  comes  down  upon  him  with  incarcera¬ 
tion  and  the  treadmill. 

Two  men  were  sentenced  this  week  at  the  Old  Bailey  to 
terms  of  six  and  nine  months’  imprisonment  respectively, 
for  having  broken  this  unequal  law.  The  cases  were 
very  different  in  their  incidents,  and  in  their  degrees  of 
pitiableness.  The  one  was  that  of  a  decent,  industrious, 
and,  for  all  that  appears  upon  the  face  of  it,  really  innocent 
man,  who,  having  cause  to  doubt  his  wife,  followed  her  to 
a  distance  from  his  home,  which  she  had  deserted,  and 
found  her  in  the  embrace  of  his  own  brother.  Ho  did  not  in- 
fiict  on  her  the  punishment  prescribed  in  the  Old  Testament, 
—and  what  exactly  he  ought  to  have  done  in  such  a  case, 
is  not  distinctly  laid  down  in  the  New.  But  the  man  went 
back  to  his  work  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  eleven  years,  believing 
the  false  one  dead,  he  publicly  married  another  woman. 
He  made  the  technical  blunder  of  describing  himself  as  a 
single  man,  instead  of  saying  that  he  was  a  widower, 
although  what  difference  that  could  make  to  the  second 
wife  we  do  not  very  clearly  see.  She,  however,  did  not, 
and  does  not  now,  complain,  for  she  evidently  regards  Wil¬ 
liam  Goodwin  as  a  true  man  and  her  true  husband  ;  and  a 
true  man  and  true  husband  he  would  be  now  to  her  if  he 
had  been  bom  a  gentleman,  or  had  an  income  of  500/. 
a-year,  for  in  that  case  he  would  have  known  better  how 
to  brush  aside  the  entrapping-nets  and  meshes  of  the  law, 
and,  having  wiped  his  mouth,  would  have  been  able,  re¬ 
spectably  and  piously,  to  exclaim,  "  I  have  done  no  wicked¬ 
ness.”  But,  because  the  woman  who  had  betrayed  him 
was  still,  in  point  of  law,  his  wife,  notwithstanding  her 
eleven  years  adultery,  and  desertion ;  and,  because  he  had 
sought  the  chaste  love  of  another  woman,  having  no  means 
whatever,  in  the  interim,  of  setting  himself  technically 
free,  the  minions  of  the  police  see  in  him  eligible  game, 
and,  after  a  hard  run,  they  succeed  in  bringing  him  down. 


His  second,  and  true  wife,  is  thus  subjected  to  reproach, 
and  the  insult  of  pity  which  she  never  sought ;  and  he  is 
taken  from  his  home,  and  cast,  for  six  months,  with  the 
scum  of  earth,  into  a  felon’s  cell,  as  a  violator  of  the  law. 

The  other  case  was  ono  very  different  in  its  nlnim  for 
commiseration.  The  accused  was  a  bad  man,  whose  wife 
had  likewise  abandoned  him  and  taken  to  the  streets. 
Whether  her  profligacy  had  had  anything  to  do  with  first 
driving  him  into  crime,  or  whether  his  conviction  and  sen¬ 
tence  for  theft,  was  the  cause  of  her  taking  to  an  aban¬ 
doned  way  of  life,  justice,  with  her  blinded  eyes  and  with 
much  business  on  hand,  could  not  be  expected  to  find  time  to 
inquire.  All  we  know  is,  that  when  liberated  with  a  ticket- 
of-leave,  Edward  Mercer  sought  to  do  better  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  and  began  by  marrying  a  woman  who  was  fit  to 
live  with  him.  What  an  ignorant  creature,  to  fancy  that 
in  such  a  course  he  would  find  any  toleration !  An  interval 
of  six  years  has  passed  between  the  first  ceremony  and  the 
second :  but  there  is  no  statute  of  limitations  in  our 
matrimonial  code,  as  there  is  in  those  of  certain  continental 
States.  If  our  legislation  still  held  by  maxims  of  the  Canon 
Law,  and  if  modem  opinion  adhered  to  the  ecclesiastical 
doctrine,  of  the  indefeasibUity  of  marriage,  there  would  be 
at  least  the  consistency  of  cruelty  about  the  matter.  But 
Parliament  has  long  ago  abjured  the  mediaeval  theory  of 
conjugal  contracts,  and  within  the  last  few  years  it  has 
brought  the  cost  of  obtaining  a  separation  a  vindo 
matrimonn  within  the  range  of  all  persons  who  have  the 
good  luck  to  belong  to  the  snug  and  well-to-do  classes. 
The  costs  of  an  application  to  Sir  James  Wilde  are  in  the 
nature  of  a  fine  paid  by  a  man  for  recovering  the  freehold 
of  his  own  person  ;  and,  the  money  paid,  he  may  do  what 
he  will  with  his  own.  But  if  he  has  n(Jt  the  money — 
that  is,  if  he  belongs  to  the  enormous  majority  of  his  own 
sex  in  the  community,  remedy  he  has  none ;  and  if  he 
ventures  to  disregard  the  limping  and  blinking  law  as  it 
now  exists,  the  chances  are  few  of  his  escaping  condemna¬ 
tion  and  punishment  for  bigamy. 

"  EEVISED  ”  FARES. 

Thirteen  clear  weeks  have  elapsed,  and  their  events  and 
results  are  recorded  in  the  past,  since  an  edict  went  forth 
from  no  less  an  individual  than  a  Railway  Director,  that 
all  the  world  should  be  taxed — and  taxed  it  has  been. 
That  is,  all  the  traveUing  public,  whom  necessity,  business, 
or  pleasure  has  compelled  to  pass  over  three  of  our 
English  Railways  south  of  the  Thames  since  the  first  day 
of  August  last ;  and  all  those  whose  fate  it  is  to  be  share¬ 
holders  in  those  three  Railways,  have,  on  the  one  hand,  had 
to  pay  more,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  receive  less  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  case,  had  not  the  personal 
pique  and  silly  spite  of  an  offended  set  of  officials  deter¬ 
mined  to  avenge  itself  on  its  natural  enemies — the  share¬ 
holders  and  the  public. 

The  facts  are  all  of  such  recent  occurrence,  and  they 
were  so  fully  discussed  some  few  mouths  back,  that  it 
would  seem  almost  superfluous  even  to  recapitulate  them. 
We  will  content  ourselves  with  stating,  that  in  July  last 
wo  recorded  our  opinion  that  low  fares  were  more  remune¬ 
rative  than  high  ones,  and  that  "  revised  ”  or  increased 
fares,  which  terms  are  in  Railway  parlance  synonymous, 
would  produce  an  actual  decrease  in  the  receipts.  And  in 
this  opinion  we  were  not  alone ;  for  the  writer  of  a  very 
able  article  in  the  Quarterly  U>2view  for  October  stated 
that': 

The  effect  of  low  fares  in  inducing  large  numbers  of  persons  to 
travel  was  curiously  illustrated  on  the  opening  of  the  Glasgow  and 
Greenock  line.  The  River  Clyde  runs  nearly  parallel  with  that 
railway,  and  excellent  steamboats  performed  the  service  between 
the  two  towns  at  Is.  and  2s.  per  passenger.  When  the  railway 
was  opened  the  average  fare  was  reduced  to  lOd.  and  the  total 
number  of  passengers  by  all  routes  was  increased  100  per  cent. 
Open  carriages  were  then  put  on,  and  a  fare  of  Cd.  was  charged 
for  the  twenty-three'  miles,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  a  farthing  a 
mile.  The  annual  number  of  passengers  was  increased  by  about 
a  quarter  of  a  million,  or  82  per  cent,  on  the  whole ;  while  the 
gross  receipts  were  increased  by  16  per  cent,  the  working  expenses 
remained  nearly  the  same.  The  third-class  fares  were  theq^  raised 
from  6d.  to  Is.  in  the  hope  of  increasing  the  revenue.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  travellers  at  once  fell  off  18  per  cent.,  and  the  gross  receipts 
10  per  cent.  The  third-class  carriages  were  next  made  more  com¬ 
fortable  by  covering  them  in ;  but  this  did  not  attract  more  third- 
class  passengers.  It  only  induced  first  and  second  class  passen¬ 
gers  to  transfer  themselves  to  the  third-class  carriages,  and  there 
was  a  falling-off  of  16  per  cent,  in  the  numbers  of  those  classes, 
occasioning  a  considerable  further  loss  to  the  company.  It  was 
thus  demonstrated  that  it  was  the  low  fare  alone  that  induced  so 
many  additional  persons  to  travel ;  and  on  ascertaining  this,  the 
fare  was  reduced  to  its  former  low  standard,  at  which  it  still 
remains.— (Quarterly  Review,  p.  306.) 

It  is  very  easy  to  conceive  that  unless  the  experiment 
had  been  actually  tried  on  some  such  scale  as  it  was  on  the 
Glasgow  and  Greenock  line,  and  had  been  found  to  be  a 


signal  failun^,  railway  directors  might  imagine  an  in¬ 
crease  in  rates  and  fares  would  produce  an  increase  in  the 
gross  receipts ;  but  with  such  experience  as  this  before  their 
eyes,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  body  of  men  could  be 
led  into  a  repetition  of  the  error,  unless  it  were  for  the 
purpose  of  revenge,  which,  after  all,  the  public  wore 
informed  was  the  case,  in  no  ambiguous  terms.  The  answer 
to  all  this  is,  of  course,  that  for  the  thirteen  weeks  above 
alluded  to,  the  gross  receipts  on  the  South  Eastern 
amounted  to  425,218/.,  against  418,252/.  in  the  corres¬ 
ponding  period  of  1867,  showing  an  apparent  increase  of 
6,966/. ;  and  on  the  Brighton  to  876,830/.,  against 
374,726/.,  or  an  apparent  increase  of  2,104/.,  according  to 
the  pubhshed  reports ;  but  then,  on  the  Chatham  and 
Dover,  they  amounted  only  to  182,472/.,  against  198,500/., 
showing  an  actual  decrease  of  16,028/.  This  decrease,  as 
also  the  small  increase  in  the  two*  other  cases,  we  shall  be 
told  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
1867  increased  the  receipts  of  that  year  to  such  an  extent, 
that  it  is  not  a  fair  term  of  comparison.  This,  no  doubt, 
is  true  so  far  as  it  goes.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that,  all  other  considerations 
apart,  there  is  a  gradual  increase  from  year  to  year  in  the 
receipts  per  mile  of  every  railway  in  the  kingdom.  So 
many  useless  branch  lines  have  of  late  been  constructed  on 
the  Brighton  system,  that  it  cannot  well  be  taken  as  an 
example,  but  the  South  Eastern  shows  for 

Miles  open.  Receipts  per  mile. 


1861  - 

-  286 

-  £3,859 

1862  - 

-  286 

-  4,043 

1863  - 

-  286 

-  4,066 

1864  - 

-  291 

-  4,117 

1865  - 

-  297 

-  4,219 

1866  - 

-  308 

-  4,137 

According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  showing  an 
increase,  in  each  successive  year,  except  in  1866,  the  year 
of  the  panic ;  that  is,  an  increase  in  the  receipts  of  1863 
over  those  of  1862,  the  year  of  the  London  Exhibition, 
which  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  proof  of  what  might  have 
been  expected  in  1868  as'compared  with  1867, — and  to  this 
must  be  added  that  1867  was  a  year  of  almost  universal 
depression,  whereas  1862  was  not.  Now,  the  average 
receipts  per  mile  per  week  for  the  quarter  of  a  year  in 
question  were,  94/.  11s.  in  1868,  against  97/.  11s.  in  1867, 
or  an  actual  decrease  of  3/.  per  mile ;  and  if  the  receipts 
per  mile  had  only  renmned  the  same  this  year  as  they  were 
last,  the  gross  receipts  would  have  been  438,529/.  instead 
of  425,218/.,  which,  in  addition  to  the  great  inconvenience 
'  caused  to  the  public  by  the  "  revision  ”  of  the  fares,  shows 
an  actual  loss  to  the  shareholders  of  13,311/.  Had  the 
receipts  increased,  as  from  the  experience  of  1863  we  are 
naturally  led  to  infer  they  would  have  done,  if  the  fares 
had  not  been  revised,  the  loss  must  be  computed  at  least 
at  15,500/.  for  the  quarter,  or  nearly  60,000/.  for  the 
whole  year,  as  the  receipts  in  this  quarter  are  above  the 
average. 

THE  IRISH  CHANCELLORSHIP. 

In  anticipation  of  the  approaching  change  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  it  is  confidently  rumoured  that  to  Baron  Pigott  will 
be  entrusted  the  custody  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Ireland. 
The  promotion  of  the  learned  and  experienced  Judge  will 
be  regarded  as  a  graceful  concession  to  Catholic  feeling,  and 
will  be  received  without  grudge  or  cavil  by  the  Protestant 
Gentry  and  Bar,  amongst  whom  his  affable  and  accom¬ 
plished  bearing  has  made  for  him  many  friends. 

New  SriBiTUAL  Pbxb. — The  Right  Rev.  Dr  W.  C.  Mag^, 
recently  consecrated  to  the  bishopric  of  Peterborough,  will 
become  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  shortly  after 
the  meeting  of  Parliament,  and  will  act  as  chaplain.  Dr  C. 
Wordsworwj,  on  his  consecration  to  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln, 
will  remain  without  a  seat  until  a  vacancy  occurs  in  a  diocese 
other  than  Canterbury,  York,  London,  Durham,  and  Win¬ 
chester.  Until  Bishop  Magee’s  accession,  to  a  seat  on  the 
Episcopal  bench  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Dr  Atlay,  of  Here¬ 
ford,  will  act  as  chaplain. 

Dr  Tbmplk  ok  the  Irish  Church. — Dr  Temple,  in  reply 
to  some  criticisms  in  the  Rock,  says ;  “  I  still  think  that  the 
existence  of  the  Irish  Established  Chur^  is  a  gross  imustice 
to  the  Irish.  And  yet,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  I  think 
that  the  Legislature  did  right  at  the  time  of  the  union. 
Legislatures,  like  men,  are  imperfect.  And  very  often  the 
fairest  rule  of  judgment  is  to  ask,  which  way  is  the  face  set  ? 
Is  it  towards  God  s  will  or  from  it  ?  They  did  what  on  the 
whole  was  the  right  thing  then.  We  must  step  on,  and  do 
what  is  the  right  thing  now.  In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to 
say  that]  I  am  a  thorough  Protestant.  I  look  on  Popery  as  a 
most  mischievous  delusion.  I  may  not,  perhaps,  think  that 
Protestants  are  always  wise  in  their  mode  of  attack,  but  no 
one  goes  beyond  me  in  hearty  desire  for  the  advancement  of 
the  cause  of  true  Protestantism.  But  I  am  sure  that  if 
there  is  one  thing  which,  beyond  all  others,  will  advance  that 
cause  in  Ireland,  it  is  to  disestablish  the  Irish  ^urch.  The 
Irish  Church,  established,  has  made  no  impression  on  popery 
in  300  years.  Disestablish  it,  and  I  shall  m  mimh  suqiriiM 
if  in  thirty  years  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  will  not  wish 
that  it  had  b^n  left  alone.” 
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the  literary  examiner. 

LeHen  and  Life  of  Franck  Bacon.  By  James  Spedding. 

Yolomes  III.  and  IV.  Longmans. 

These  two  Tolumes  represent  abont  eleven  years  of  the 
Life  of  Bacon,  and  seven  years  (from  the  date  of  the  last 
pnblioation)  of  the  labours  of  Mr  Spedding. 

We  shall,  perhaps,  be  thought  ungracious  if  we  haaard 
the  remark,  that  there  is  quite  as  much  of  Mr  Spedding 
as  of  Francis  Baoon  in  these  ezhausUve  tomes.  But,  in 
truth,  it  is  all  the  better — at  least,  for  a  certain  class  of  rea¬ 
ders — ^that  this  should  be  so.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to 
enjoy  not  only  the  Letters  and  Life  of  Baoon,  but  the 
elaborate  comments  of  a  thoroughly  capable  and  learned 
man,  on  the  topics  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  Mr 
Spedding  has  justly  considered  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
reader  to  draw  correct  conclusions  as  to  merits  or  results, 
from  a  bare  recital  of  the  acts  of  a  man  who  lived 
two  centuries  and  a  half  ago ;  and,  in  commenting  pro- 
fusely  upon  the  actions  and  productions  of  the  great  phi¬ 
losopher,  he  has  enabled  the  reader  to  form  a  better 
estimate  of  the  man  and  what  he  did,  than  if  he  bad 
merely  quoted  speeches,  determined  the  dates  of  books,  or 
copied  manuscript  letters.  If  Mr  Spedding  indulges  in 
copious  dissertations  on  the  state  of  political  parties  in  the 
time  of  Baoon,  or  if  he  occupies  a  dozen  pages  on  some 
point  of  science  abont  which  Bacon  designed  to  write  a 
book,  the  gain  is  obvious  for  all  who  have  the  time  and 
disposition  to  pro6t  by  such  generona  labour.  The  average 
reader  may  possibly  object,  that  he  should  have  preferred 
a  little  more  of  Bacon,  and  a  little  less  of  Mr  Spedding : 
but  let  the  average  reader  attempt  to  write  the  Life  of 
Baoon  from  such  materials  as  Mr  Spedding  could  corn, 
mand,  and  he  will  appreciate  the  ability  which  the  latter 
exhibits  in  his  critical  notes,  and  the  patience  with  which 
he  has  made  his  selections  from  such  incongruous  heaps  of 
matter. 

We  anticipate,  however,  no  very  cordial  welcome  for 
this  book,  at  least  from  the  general  public ;  not  so  much 
on  account  of  its  length,  as  from  the  aWnce  of  any 
domestic,  personal  detail  about  the  life  of  Bacon.  For 
example,  the  courtship  and  marriage  of  Bacon  are  hurried 
over  with  this  apology:  “Twenty  years  of  married  life, 
in  which  the  gossips  and  scandalmongers  of  the  time  found 
nothing  to  talk  about,  have  a  right  to  remain  exempt  from 
intrusion.”  But  where,  we  must  ask,  is  the  use  of  writing 
the  life  of  a  remarkable  man,  if  that  particular  phase  of  it 
which  especially  interests  the  ordinary  reader,  though 
possibly  not  the  student  or  the  pedant,  is  curtained  from 
the  public  knowledge,  as  if  it  were  too  common  to  deserve 
the  smallest  notice  ?  Besides,  we  had  thought  that  a  good 
deal  more  was  known  of  the  courtship,  marriage,  and 
family-connections  of  Bacon  than  Mr  Spedding  has  taken 
time  to  select.  That  Alice  Barnbam  (whom  Bacon  mar¬ 
ried)  had  a  father,  who  was  a  merchant  and  an  Alderman, 
and  Member  for  Minehead, — in  certainly  one  Parliament, — 
and  that  she  also  had  a  mother,  whose  story  was  worth  a 
passing  notice,  are  facts  that  have  already  been  insisted  on 
by  former  writers.  And  it  is  probable  that  the  majority 
of  readers  would  have  vastly  preferred  to  know  something 
about  the  Bamhams,  and  the  Pakingtons,  and  the  “  hand¬ 
some  maiden  ”  Bacon  married,  to  being  obliged  to  work 
through  two  big  volumes,  with  scarcely  a  halting  place  for 
light  refreshments  in  the  shape  of  domestic  literature ; 
fatigued  with  politics  which  weary  from  their  dryness,  and 
with  science  which  they  but  little  understand.  For,  after 
all,  it  is  for  the  ordinary  educated  reader  that  “  Lives  ” 
are  written,  and  not  for  those  who  put  a  book  upon  their 
shelf,  to  refer  to  once  in  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

•'  We  may  notice,  to  begin  with,  the  publication  of  Bacon’s 
Private  Memoranda,  dotted  down  from  time  to  time,  and, 
subsequently,  digested  into  technical  form.  Although  so 
private  as  palpably  to  be  intended  for  no  other  eyes  than 
his  own,  Mr  Spedding  justifies  their  publication  on  the 
ground  that  “  if  Bacon  himself  could  have  foreseen  what 
the  next  ages  were  going  to  think  of  him,  he  would 
probably  have  much  preferred  that  they  should  know  the 
whole  truth,  even  where  it  was  least  favourable.”  It  is 
argued  by  Mr  Spedding,  that  whatever  Bacon  made  a  note 
of  in  his  diary,  was,  probably,  a  point  which  he  considered 
that,  from  habit  and  disposition,  he  was  naturally  prone  to 
forget.  Thus,  when  he  writes,  “  I  must  be  patient,”  the 
inference  is  that  patience  was  a  virtue  in  which  he  knew 
himself  to  be  deficient.  When  he  makes  the  entry,  “  I 
must  endure  this  no  longer,”  we  are  to  conclude  that  he 
felt  himself  disposed,  as  a  rule,  to  endure  too  much.  When 
he  resolves  to  suppress  his  “  speaking  with  panting,  and 
straining  of  the  voice  and  breath,  and  not  to  fall  too 
suddenly  upon  the  man,”  we  must  suppose  that  his 
habitual  manner  was  eager  and  impetuous,  and  that  he 
rushed  at  once  to  the  heart  of  bis  subject.  So,  also,  when 
we  find  a  page  devoted  to  calculations  as  to  how  he  could 
best  improve  his  property  and  husband  his  resources,  the 
presumption  is  that  he  was  commonly  careless  in  regard  of 
money — a  frailty,  indeed,  which  most  of  his  friends  com¬ 
bined  to  attribute  to  him.  Bacon  calls  these  memoranda, 
Conimentariw  soluhts,  or  book  of  loose  notes,  resembling  a 
merchant’s  waste- book,  “  wherein  to  enter  all  manner  of 
remembrance  of  matter  .  .  .  either  sparsim  or  in  sche- 
dules,  without  any  manner  of  restraint ;  only  this,  to  be 
divided  into  two  books,  the  one  traiupoiiata  ex  comnicn- 
iario  vetere  .  .  .  the  other  comnientarius  luyvm."  But  of 
this  second  book,  says  Mr  Spedding,  no  truces  have,  as  yet, 
been  found. 

As  far  as  we  can  gather  from  Bacon’s  letters,  it  would 
•oetn  that  bis  work,  the  ’  Advancement  of  Learning,’  was, 


pretatio  Naturae,’  he  postponed,  or  finally  abandoned,  the  oulars  of  the^  final  illness  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  also  of 
composition  of  several  purposed  manuscripts,  from  the  the  inauguration  of  James  I. ;  a  letter  of  felicitation  from 
want  of  sympathy  which  disheartened  him  in  setting  Bacon  to  James,  on  his  coming  to  the  Crown,  and  on  the 
earnestly  to  work.  Et  quos  socios  habeo  ?  Ego  certe  happy  union  of  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  ; 
(inquam)  profeoto  nullos :  quin  nec  quenquam  habeo  the  marriage  and  persecution  of  Lady  Arabella  Stuart  and 
quocum  familiariter  de  hujus  modi  rebus  colloqui  possim,  William  Seymour;  and  some  new  matter  on  the  trial  of 
ut  me  saltern  explioem  et  ezocuam.”  Mr  Spedding  thinks  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
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that  the  first  book  of  the  ‘  Proficience  ’  was  written  in 
1603,  during  plentiful  leisure,  and  the  second  in  1605, 


Singular  care  has  been  taken  in  the  translation  of  the 
Latin  originals ;  while,  in  regard  of  the  spelling  and  punc- 


under  painful  pressure  of  occupation;  for,  though  the  tuation  of  Bacon’a  English,  modem  methods  have  been 
matter  of  these  books  was  the  accumulation  of  a  life’s  followed.  So  that  in  reading  this  very  superior  compila- 
labour,  the  composition  of  the  first  part  gives  signs  of  tion  of  Bacon’s  Letters,  along  with  numerous  extracts 
elaborate  care,  and  the  second  of  haste  and  inoompletion.  from  cotemporaneous  writers,  we  enjoy  at  once  the  exact 
It  is  curious,  however,  to  remark  in  so  great  a  man — wit-  productions  of  the  past,  conveyed  to  us  in  easy  modem 
ness  the  letters  of  presentation  which  he  wrote  to  most  of  style, 
his  friends — a  disposition  to  indulge  in  all  that  exaggera- 

tion  of  oompliment.  and  pr.«e,  ao  well  as  of  unreal  a  Chapter  of  Autobiography.  By  the  Bight  Hon.  W. 
humility,  whieh  wa.  ouatomary  with  the  writer,  of  hi.  j,  U  p  “'jiirrOT. 

time.  It  has  been  observed  by  a  modern  cntic,  that  for  t  i.  tt  xr  ,  ,  ,  •  la  i i 

any  writer,  in  any  age,  to  oompoM  a  dedication,  devoid  of  ^  J®!";  Henry  NewmM,  goadrf  by  ineulte  which 

Battery  or  fiotiUou.  modesty,  ha.  al  way.  been  one  of  the  >g«.wro‘«ti. 

rareot  achievement,  in  literature.  Bacon  preferred  to  be  ‘  A^lopa  pro  Vita  Sua,  it  wa.  impoMible  to  take  up  the 
like  the  many,  and  not  the  few,  in  thi.  particular.  To  without  a  feclmg  of  deep— and  even  deferential— 

Lord  Northampton,  deputing  him  to  present  his  work  to  respect.  But  none  the  less  was  there  a  something  of  sorrow 


the  King,  he  “  offers  his  book  to  the  learnedest  King,  by 
the  hands  of  the  learnedest  counsellor,”  and  he  hopes  that, 


that  he  should  consider  such  a  vindication  necessary. 

And  now,  when  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  is  being 


though  “  written  by  so  bad  an  author,”  it  may  receive  borne  triumphantly  on  the  arms  of  England  (if  not  of 
some  reputation  by  the  hands  into  which,  and  by  which,  it  Lancashire)  to  the  chief  place  in  the  nation,  we  feel  again 
should  be  delivered.  To  Lord  Treasurer  Buckhurst,  Bacon  that  mingled  respect  and  repet,  as  he  turns  aside  to  open 
speaks  of  the  King  as  “  the  most  learned  of  a  Sovereign,  or  up  to  us  the  past  pages  of  his  life. 

temporal  prince,  that  time  hath  known  ”  ;  and  to  the  Lord  His  honour  had  been  assailed,  and  he  must  clear  it  from 
Chancellor  he  expressed  a  similar  conviction.  Apart,  how-  all  suspicion.  His  motives  had  been  impugned,  and  he  must 
ever,  from  the  complimentary  homage  due  to  a  Royal  justify  them  in  the  face  of  men. 

intellect,  we  are  bound  to  conclude  that  Bacon  had  no  But,  perhaps,  it  is  well  that  he  should  give  these  frank 
intention  of  being  satirical,  and  that  James  was  really  confidences  to  a  people  who  have  so  frankly  trusted  him. 
regarded  by  good  judges  as  having  considerable  pre-  Against  their  strong  faith  a  thousand  calumnies  have 
tension  to  the  learned  character  of  which  he  was  so  fallen  back  pointless  and  broken.  He  was  called  a  Papist, 
ambitious.  and  scraps  of  family  history  were  garbled  or  inyented  to 


tension  to  the  learned  character  of  which  he  was  so  fallen  back  pointless  and  broken.  He  was  called  a  Papist, 
ambitious.  and  scraps  of  family  history  were  garbled  or  inyented  to 

It  was  probably  about  1607,  and  when  Bacon  had  reached  support  the  charge.  He  was  hoot^  at  as  a  Rationalist, 
his  47th  year,  that  he  finally  settled  the  plan'for  the  “Great  and  his  appreciation  of  ‘  Ecce  Homo  ’  was  distorted  into  a 
Instauration.”  The  six  divisions  of  this  gigantic  subject  proof.  He  was  attacked  as  a  renegade,  and  men  hunted 
may  be  thus  very  imperfectly  reduced  :  (1)  A  review  of  np  passages  from  his  old  ‘Essay  on  Church  and  State  ’  to 
the  existing  stock  of  human  knowledge ;  of  which  the  sustain  their  accusation.  It  was  all  in  vain.  The  incon- 
Advancement  was  a  sketch.  (2)  Exposition  of  the  new  sistent  charges  answered  one  another,  and  gave  each  other 
method,  or  organum.  (3)  Phenomena  Universi,  or  ascer-  ^110  people’s  trust  was  a  kind  of  instinct,  and 

tained  facts  of  nature,  upon  which  the  new  method  was  nothing  has  seemed  really  able  to  affect  it. 
to  proceed.  (4)  Examples  of  the  application  of  the  new  *  Chapter  of  Autobiography  ’  naturally  divides  itself 

method,  carried  through  all  its  processes,  from  the  observe-  parts.  There  is  the  history  of  the  past,  and  of  the 

tion  of  the  facts  to  the  discovery  of  the  ‘‘  form.  (5)  causes  which  have  brought  Mr  Gladstone  to  his  present 
Speculations,  by  the  way,  on  subjects  which,  “  for  want  policy  and  position.  There  is  a  statement  of  his  present 
of  completer  knowl^ge,  the  new  method  could  not  as  y^  convictions,  with  the  indications  thereby  afforded  us  of  his 
be  applied  to.  (6)  1  he  new  philosophy  itself,  the  book  future  action 


of  nature  laid  open  and  explained — ^Nature  illuminate,  sive 
Veritas  Rernm. 


As  regards  the  first  part,  which  is  the  history  of  his 


a  .  *J4U*  j  4-0  4v  youthful  opinions  in  reference  to  Church  and  state,  nothing 

So  vast  an  nndertaking  appeared,  even  to  Bacon,  to  be  ^  jg'gg  » 

jjapable  of  being  jivroaght  on  y  into  incipient  form  in  the  ^  g  ^ ; 

lifetime  of  a  single  individual.  As  he  himself  expressed  t>  i  *•  *.  X  nx.  v  .  j  j  r  1  i.- 

the  difficulty:  -'Hano  vero  poetremam  partem  pekeere,  Helation  to  the  Church  -and  drew  frem  Ma^ay  hi. 

(et  ad  exituii  perducere)  re.  eat  et  .upre  virc.  et  ultri  “ 


spes  nostras  collocata.”  He  justly  anticipated  that  the 
received  systems,  in  the  belief  of  which  his  own  gene¬ 
ration  had  grown  up,  the  doctrines  taught  in  the 


that  a  State  has  a  conscience,  and  that  that  con¬ 
science  can  take  cognisance  of  religious  truth  and  error ; 
or,  as  Macaulay  expressed  it :  “  that  the  propagation  of 


rehool.,  the  orthodoiM,  in  short,  of  philosophy,  would  religious  truth  is  om  of  the  principsl  ends  of  goyfmmmi 
be  formidable  obstacle,  to  the  introduction  of  bis  novel  “  goverainent.  Henw  followed  the  support  of  the  State 
method,  which  it  might  take  generations  to  overcome.  England,  and  none  the  lew  m  L-eland. 

Consequently,  he  designed,  for  the  primary  place  in  s^ner  was  the  book  published  than  the  author 

his  original  argument,  what  he  called  di  pars ’destruens ;  found  that  it  was  an  anachronism  : 

with  a  view  to  pulling  down  before  he  commenced  the  I  became  aware  that  there  was  no  party,  no  section  of  a  party, 
building  up.  But  it  were  difficult  to  give  a  sketch,  in  individual  power  probably,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
Ihese  columns,  of  the  varied  “  experiment.  ”  of  Bacon  in  *“ 

the  composition  of  his  introductory  parts ;  nor  is  there  any  „  f  ,  <.  1  x.  ...1..  r 

means  of  ascertaining  with  precision  the  dates,  or  even  none  the  less  did  he  feel  the  responsibility  of 

order,  of  their  making.  Almost  all  that  is  known  is  this ;  propounded  his  theory ;  and  in  1844,  when  Sir 


that  in  1607-8,  he  had  shown  to  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  a  Robert  Peel  proposed  to  remodel  and  incre^  the  grant 
treatise,  entitled  Cogitata  et  Visa,  containing,  as  Sir  Thomas  Ma3fnooth,  Mr  ^  Gladstone  left  the  Ministry  on^  this 

writes,  “many  rare  and  noble  speculations  ....  abound-  <luestion.  There  is  much  true  pathos  in  the  few  simple 
ing  with  choice  conceits  on  the  present  state  of  learning  which  tell  us  of  the  sacrifice  the  young  states- 

.  ...  the  general  purport  of  which  was  to  condemn  our  principle.  His  colleagues  endeavoured  to 

present  knowledge . to  create  new  principles  of  dissuade  him.  The  office  he  held,  as  President  of  the 


sciences  more  excellent  than  now  are  among  us.” 


Board  of  Trade,  seemed  specially  to  need  him.  He  was 


One  of  the  fruits  of  the  year  1609  was  Bacon’s  little  aware  that  he  could  hope  for  no  sympathy  from  the 
book,  De  Sapientia  Teterum,  of  the  composition  of  which  outside  world,  and  that  he  was,  for  the  time  at  least, 

w-fc  «  t  .•,4*  ^  I  •  ^  •!  T _ _ A  -  TT  .  _ 


Bacon  observes,  when  writing  to  his  friend  Mr.  Matthew  : 
“  they  tell  me  my  Latin  is  turned  into  silver,  and  become 
current.”  Probably  no  one  of  his  books  contains,  within 


destropng  his  most  cherished  political  prospects.  He  may 
well  say,  “with  a  great  price  obtained  I  this  freedom.” 
But  now  his  freedom  was  fairly  bought,  and  he  might. 


a  similar  compass,  such  a  number  of  original,  yet  practical  without  a  single  misgiving  of  being  actuated  by  personal 
reflections  on  the  conditions  and  occupations  of  human  motives,  review  his  position  and  revise  his  theories.  Yet 
life.  Mr.  Spedding  describes  its  purpose  to  this  effect ;  It  even  now  he  moved  but  slowly.  “  It  is  one  thing,”  he 
was  the  conviction  of  Baoon  that,  before  the  time  of  Homer  says,  “  to  lift  the  anchor;  it  is  another  to  spread  the  sails.” 
and  Hesiod,  a  generation  of  wise  men  had  flourished  on  But  move  he  did,  at  length  ;  and  by  degrees — his  old  opi- 
the  earth,  who  taught  the  mysteries  of  nature  by  parables ;  nions  having  died  out  in  him  as  in  all  around  him — he 
but  that  these  parables  had  become  so  obscured  by  tradition  began  to  doubt  whether  the  Irish  Church  was  fulfilling 
and  poetry,  that  only  the  form  of  the  parable  remained,  any  good  object  of  an  Establishment,  and  began  to  think 
while  the  original  ineaning  was  lost.  The  design  of  the  that  the  time  was  coming  when  its  disestablishment  would 
publication  was  to  rid  the  parables  of  this  defacing  over-  be  the  question  of  the  day.  But  for  a  long  while  it 
growth,  which  had  redu^d  them  to  mere  fables,  and  to  seemed  still  unripe,  and  he  believed  that,  in  his  time,  it 
present  them  to  the  world  in  what  (most  probably)  was  might  never  ripen  • 

All*  AAiNWA  an/1  ^rk'rm  I  ^  * 


fn  L  ,1  4  *  4?  iu  Subject  I  will  only  say  that  a  man  who,  in  1866,  com- 

I  bus  far  we  have  merely  wuched  on  certain  of  the  pieted  hU  thirty -third  year  of  a  laborious  career;  who  had  already 
literary  works  of  Bacon  ;  omitting  notice  of  his  political  followed  to  the  grave  the  remains  of  almost  all  the  friends  abreast 
career,  which,  however,  is  equally  dwelt  upon  by  Mr.  of  whom  he  had  started  from  the ^ 
Spedding  with  the  former.  Among  the  choice  (miscella-  ooserved  tl 

mom)  moreehof  the  preseDt  volume,  will  be  found  (in  jSuS  t“re«h‘re“tonte!h  v 
addition  to  numerous  notes  of  speeches  made  by  Bacon)  to  his  own  within  the  walls  oi 


of  whom  he  had  started  from  the  University  in  the  career  of  pub¬ 
lic  life :  and  who  had  observed  that,  excepting  two  recent  cases, 
it  was  hard  to  find  in  our  whole  history  a  single  man  who  had  been 
permitted  to  reach  the  fortieth  year  of  a  course  of  labour  similar 
to  his  own  within  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  such  a 
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man  night  sorely  be  excused  if  he  did  not  renture  to  reckon  for 
himself  on  an  exemption  from  the  lot  of  greater  and  better  men, 
and  if  he  formed  a  less  sanguine  estimate  of  the  fraction  of  space 
yet  remaining  to  him,  than  seems  to  hare  been  the  case  with  his 
critics. 

At  last,  and  sooner  than  he  had  dreamed,  the  honr 
seemed  to  him  to  strike,  his  hesitancy  was  gone,  and  he 
was  ready  for  his  task.  Such  is  the  first  part  of  this  re¬ 
markable  chapter.  It  is  of  course  open  for  anyone  to  deny 
that  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Ohurch  will  be  a 
benefit  to  Ireland.  There  are  some  who  may  still  prefer 
(if  that  is  possible)  Mr  Gladstone’s  early  to  his  later  views. 
But  henceforth  there  can  surely  be  no  one  who  can  revile 
him  for  want  of  consistency,  unless  it  be  that  sort  of  con¬ 
sistency  which  Emerson  calls  “  the  virtue  of  fools.”  There 
can  be  no  one  who  can  impugn  the  transparent  sincerity, 
the  simple  nobleness  of  his  motive. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  second  part  of  this  little  work. 
This  goes  largely  into  the  grounds,  as  apart  from  the 
mere  historical  development,  of  his  present  views,  and  ends 
with  a  noteworthy  summing  up  of  what  an  Establishment 
should  and  should  not  be.  Into  the  grounds  of  his  change 
of  opinion  we  cannot  now  fully  enter. 

The  fresh  life  and  energy  which  about  the  year  1835  the 
English  Church  put  forth,  and  which  seemed  to  him  as  the 
breaking  up  of  some  long  Russian  winter,  gave  him  hopes 
for  the  Irish  Church  as  well.  But  then  came  disappoint¬ 
ment,  and  the  movement  towards  Romanism  ;  and  “  since 
that  time  the  Church  of  England  may  bo  said  to  have  bled 
at  every  pore.” 

Meanwhile,  English  Nonconformists  had  been  growing  in 
power,  in  a  way  which  he  had  never  anticipated  ;  and  as 
one  by  one  these  facts  pressed  upon  him  his  new  views 
took  shape. 

The  question  of  how  far  these  views  are  likely  to  carry 
him  is  one  of  deep  moment  for  Mr  Gladstone’s  supporters, 
and  they  will  turn  over  these  pages  for  whatever  may  indi¬ 
cate  an  answer.  It  is  matter  of  notoriety  that  some  good 
Liberals  have  recently  supported  him,  if  loyally,  yet  with 
somewhat  anxious  hearts.  They  knew  him  by  repute  as  a 
High  Churchman  ; — they  knew  that  many  High  Church¬ 
men  are  eager  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  English 
Church ; — and  they  feared  lest  the  attack  on  the  Irish 
Establishment  would  be  a  step  to  an  attack  on  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church  of  England.  It  was  the  opening  of  the  first 
parallel,  and  the  final  assault  would  be  only  a  matter  of 
time.  The  alliance  of  Mr  Gladstone’s  early  friends  of  the 
High  Church  party  with  his  latest  Nonconformist  allies 
seemed  to  them  fraught  with  a  real  danger.  What  if  Mr 
Gladstone  wished  to  substitute  a  Voluntary  Church,  amen¬ 
able  only  to  ecclesiastics,  for  a  State  Church  controlled  by 
the  Privy  Council  ?  What  if  that  powerful  organisation, 
which  extends  its  fibres  into  every  smallest  English  village, 
were  to  be  independent  of  the  national  will,  and  the  national 
guidance  ?  Lacordaire  struggled  for  what  he  called  "  a  Free 
Church  in  a  Free  State,”  and  his  greatest  achievement  was 
the  re-introduction  of  the  Dominican  friars  into  France. 

To  fears  of  this  order  Mr  Gladstone  gives  no  distinct 
assurance.  He  cannot  understand  or  sympathise  with  them. 
Indeed,  he  seems  scarcely  able  to  do  them  justice.  But 
this  is  clear,  that  at  present  he  has  no  intention  whatever 
of  meddling  with  the  Church  of  England.  He  believes  it 
fulfils  the  work  of  an  Establishment,  and  in  a  recent  speech 
at  Newton-le-Willows  he  so  far  touched  upon  (what  we 
may  loosely  call)  one  of  the  Erastian  doubts  as  to  declare 
that  the  people  of  England  would  not  allow  of  a  Voluntary 
Association  which  would  start  with  a  property  of  some 
80,000,000f,  of  money. 

His  main  test  for  an  Establishment  is  that  it  is  practi¬ 
cally  useful  and  does  its  work : 

An  ElsUiblishment  that  does  its  work  in  mnch,  and  has  the  hope 
and  likelihood  of  doing  it  in  more ;  an  Establishment  that  has  a 
broad  and  living  way  open  to  it  into  the  hearts  of  the  people  ;  an 
Establishment  that  can  command  the  services  of  the  present  by 
the  recollections  and  traditions  of  a  far-reaching  past ;  an  Esta¬ 
blishment  able  to  appeal  to  the  active  seal  of  the  greater  portion 
of  the  people,  and  to  the  respect  or  scruples  of  almost  the  whole, 
whose  children  dwell  chiefly  on  her  actu^  living  work  and  ser¬ 
vice,  and  whose  adversaries,  if  she  has  them,  are  in  the  main  con¬ 
tent  to  believe  that  there  will  be  a  future  for  them  and  their 
opinions — such  an  Establishment  should  surely  be  maintained. 

This  is  doubtless  what  Mr  Gladstone  now  thinks  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  but  were  it  otherwise,  he  would 
clearly  disestablish  it,  and  then,  as  in  the  future  state  of 
Ireland,  “  Creeds  will  compete  upon  the  level,  and  will 
thrive  according  to  their  merits.”  And  in  looking  forward 
to  this  *'  each  man  who  has  faith  in  freedom,  faith  m 
justice,  faith  in  truth,  anticipates  a  harvest  of  benefit  for 
his  own.” 

This  time  may  never  come,  and  it  would  be  idle  to  fore¬ 
stall  controversies  which  may  never  arise.  One  thing  is 
certain.  Should  Mr  Gladstone  ever  feel  it  his  duty  to  lay 
hands  on  the  English  Church,  he  will  do  it  i-eluctantly  and 
tenderly.  He  ^  do  it,  not  merely  from  some  H^h 
Church  principle,  but  from  a  principle  of  justice,  which 
must  underlie  every  Church.  That  such  a  duty  would  bo 
painful  to  him  is  undoubted.  Friends  would  leave  him. 
Old  associations  would  be  broken ;  fond  regrets  would 
torture  him.  But  if  he  thought  it  right — ^and  there  are 
many  of  us  who  trust  he  never  may  think  it  right — ^he 
would  do  it.  What  Arthur  Clough  says  of  himself  is,  we 
may  be  sure,  true  of  Mr  Gladstone.  He  will  hold  on  his 
course : 

Back  flies  the  foam ;  the  hoisted  flag  streams  back  ; 

The  long  smoke  wavers  on  the  homeward  track ; 

Back  fly  with  winds  things  which  the  winds  obey,— 

Tkt  itrong  $hip  follow  its  apuointcd  watf. 


The  Cruise  of  Galatea,  Captain  H.B.H.  the 

Duke  of  Edinburgh,  K.G.,  in  1867-1868.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Milner,  B.A.,  Chaplain ;  and  Oswald  W. 
Brierly.  Illustrated.  W.  H.  Allen  and  Co. 

This  volume  appears  to  have  been  written  as  a  record  of 
the  chief  events  connected  with  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh’s 
voyage  round  the  world,  and  more  especially  of  his  visit  to 
the  Australian  Colonies,  and  reception  there.  In  the  preface 
the  authors  candidly  own  that  such  an  account  cannot 
have  the  freedom  of  a  private  journal  of  travel,  but  must 
necessarily  partake  of  the  character  of  a  chronicle,”  and 
apologise  for  the  constant  repetitions  in  the  descriptions  of 
the  Duke’s  progress  as,  to  a  certain  extent,  unavoidable.  But 
the  book  contains  no  mere  dry  chronicle  of  facts,  for  there 
are  interspersed  many  interesting  details  of  the  history 
and  scenery  of  the  countries  visited,  and  brief  account 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  their  inhabitants.  Perhaps 
the  pages  devoted  to  triumphal  arches,  torchlight  proces¬ 
sions,  concerts,  balls,  lev^s,  presentations,  and  addresses, 
are  too  frequent  to  make  the  volume  continuously  lively 
and  agreeable  ;  but  with  this  exception  we  do  not  think  the 
most  captious  reader  will  be  inclined  to  find  fault  either 
with  the  quality  or  quantity  of  the  material  provided  for 
his  delectation.  The  information  is  culled  from  a  variety 
of  sources ;  and  several  writers  enrich  the  volume  by  their 
contributions.  First  and  foremost  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
gives  his  own  account  of  an  elephant  hunt  in  South  Africa. 
Then,  Lieutenant  Poore  describes  a  kangaroo  hunt  on  Yorke 
Peninsula.  Some  remarks  on  the  Church  in  the  Colonies 
are  supplied  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Farr,  of  Adelaiue,  and  Mr 
A.  Gordon,  of  Sydney  ;  while  the  authors  acknowledge  the 
valuable  assistance  received  from  many  gentlemen  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  Tasmania  in  compiling  the  useful  chapters  on 
the  government,  manufactures,  population,  climate,  and 
general  condition  of  those  coimtries. 

Early  in  1867  the  Oalatna  slipped  her  moorings,  and 
sailed  out  of  Plymouth  Sound  for  a  short  voyage  to  the 
Mediterranean,  before  commencing  her  cruise  round  the 
world.  After  calling  at  Lisbon,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  Mar¬ 
seilles,  she  set  sail  on  the  11th  of  June  for  her  longer 
voyage,  and  touched  at  Madeira  a  few  days  later.  On  the 
29th  the  travellers  entered  what  Maury  has  termed  “  the 
cloud  ring,  or  equatorial  doldrums,  a  region  of  gloom,  and 
rain,  and  calms,”  where  the  air  becomes  close  and  oppressive, 
inducing  a  feeling  of  extreme  languor  and  incapacity  for 
exertion.  On  the  following  day  they  crossed  the  line,  but 
the  ancient  prerogative  of  Neptune,  the  barbarous  shaving, 
was  not  indulged  in.  We  need  not  describe  the  landing  at 
Rio,  the  visit  to  the  Emperor,  and  the  festivities  organised 
by  the  inhabitants,  in  consequence  of  the  Duke’s  visit.  The 
chapter,  however,  devoted  to  Tristan  d’Acunha,  a  little 
island  in  the  South  Atlantic,  about  1,200  miles  south  of 
St  Helena,  is  worthy  of  some  attention.  More  remote  from 
inhabited  districts  than  any  other  place  on  the  globe,  it  is 
just  such  a  lonely  and  desolate  island  as  Defoe,  “who  so 
I  skilfully  forged  the  handwriting  of  nature,  might  have  used 
for  the  basis  of  his  story.”  We  quote  the  following  page, 
as  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  descriptive  portion  of  the 
volume : 

At  2  p.M.  on  Sunday,  the  4th  of  August,  when  the  Galatea  was 
about  iifty-flve  miles  distant  from  the  island,  high  up  and  above 
where  we  had  been  looking  for  it,  was  observed  what  appeared  to 
be  merely  a  white  spot  of  cloud,  but  which,  in  fact,  was  the  snow- 
covered  summit  of  the  great  peak  of  Tristan  d’Acunha,  all  the 
lower  portion  of  the  island  being  entirely  lost  in  flat  light  haze, 
that  seemed  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  portion  of  the  sky.  Very 
soon,  however,  the  sloping  sides  of  the  island  began  to  loom  faintly 
through  the  curtain  of  mist,  and  shortly  afterwards  Inaccessible 
Island  was  also  seen.  By  4  p.x.  the  sharp  ridges  of  the  sides 
below  the  snow  began  to  show  out  clearly,  and  the  whole  form  of 
the  island  could  be  traced  down  to  the  water.  The  great  mass 
continued  to  rise  higher  as  we  approached  it,  but  without  becoming 
more  defined.  As  the  sun  went  down  behind  us,  its  light  changed 
the  snow  to  a  bright  pink  colour,  the  sides  of  the  mountain  lower 
down  assuming  a  sombre  red  tinge.  As  the  sun  sank  below  the 
western  horizon,  the  red  light  gradually  disappeared  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  mountain,  and  lingerea  at  last  for  a  moment  in 
one  bright  red  spot  on  the  snow  of  the  summit,  and  then  the 
whole  faded  into  cold  grey.  Some  clouds  came  up  about  sunset, 
and  we  feared  that  we  nad  lost  our  only  fine  day,  and  with  it  the 
opportunity  of  landing  in  the  morning;  but  later  on  in  the 
evening  the  young  moon  over  us  looked  bright  and  clear,  the 
breeze,  which  had  begun  to  ruffle  the  water  ominously  as  the  sun 
went  down,  fell  light  again,  the  stars  shone  out,  and  ^1  promised 
well  for  our  being  able  to  communicate  with  the  settlement  in  the 
morning.  By  seven  o’clock  we  were  close  to  the  island,  and  the 
ship  was  hove-to  for  the  night  with  her  head  off  shore,  on  the 
N.W.  side  of  the  island,  distant  six  miles. 

As  the  island  contained  seven  unmarried  girls,  and  the 
same  number  of  unmarried  bachelors,  the  Chaplain  kindly 
offered  his  services  to  unite  them  all  off-hand.  But,  as  in 
many  more  highly  civilised  communities,  “the  maidens 
were  coy  and  the  swains  were  slow,  and  no  advantage  was 
taken  of  the  offer.”  The  total  number  of  inhabitants  in 
this  little  settlement  is,  at  present,  fifty-three  ;  all  English 
by  association,  but  not  by  birth.  The  wives  of  the  earliest 
settlers  were  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  St 
Helena,  and  Captain  Denham  describes  the  “  children  of 
the  second  generation  as  being  what  we  should  term  hand¬ 
some  brunettes,  of  a  strikingly  fine  figure.”  The  settle¬ 
ment  consists  of  eleven  houses,  primitively  built  of  the 
soft  stone  found  on  the  island,  and  thatched  with  grass. 
There  are  500  head  of  cattle  and  200  sheep  belonging  to 
the  community ;  they  buy  their  flour  from  the  American 
whalers,  and  only  grow  enough  wheat  for  seed  ;  but  vege¬ 
tables  are  very  plentiful,  and  more  especially  the  potato. 
The  Duke  kindly  order^  presents,  in  the  shape  of  cloth, 
flannel,  tobacco,  spirits,  tea,  and  sugar,  to  be  giyen  to  the 
several  families  before  leaving. 


The  Galatea  arrived  at  the  Cape  in  the  middle  of  August, 
amidst  the  rejoicings  of  the  colonists.  A  Cape  poet  thus 
described  the  transparencies  and  illuminations  in  honour  of 
the  Prince’s  visit ; 

Pictures,  devices. 

Like  very  large  slices 

From  very  large  twelfth-cakes,  illustrate  the  crisis. 

A  lady  of  very  extensive  dimensions. 

With  a  helmet  and  spMr  of  most  warlike  pretensions, 

Bnt  without  crinoline. 

Is  everywhere  seen 

Sitting  down  on  her  shield  by  a  sea  very  green  ; 

And  lending  a  hand 
To  assist  to  the  land 

A  tall,  thin,  bine  gentleman,  dressed  very  grand. 

And  one  in  an  able  way 
Represents  Table  Bay. 

And  a  very  large  dolphin,  with  the  greenest  of  tails, 

And  fins  up  on  end,  pr’aps  to  serve  him  for  sails. 

And  another  blue  gentleman  stuck  on  its  bock ; 

Though  you’d  fancy  yourself  you’d  be  off  in  a  crack, 

If  you  ventured  to  sea  on  so  fishy  a  smock. 

And  mermaids  are  there. 

With  long  flowing  hair. 

And  their  scaly  green  tails  sticking  up  in  the  air ; 

And  Neptune  with  trident,  with  mighty  long  beard. 

Hails  a  nice  little  midshipman,  looking  half  *  skeer’d.’ 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  September  the  Duke, 
accompanied  by  the  Governor  and  several  ofilcors,  left 
Government  House  for  Simon’s  Town,  and  there  embarked 
on  board  the  llncoon  for  the  Knysna,  on  an  elephant- 
hunting  expedition.  The  authors  give  us  a  graphic  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  hunt,  and  of  the  picturesque  scenery  of  the 
country  where  it  took  place ;  but  our  readers  will  probably 
prefer  an  extract  from  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh’s  lively  letter 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  which  he  describes  one  day’s  sport. 
As  soon  as  a  couple  of  large  elephants  were  sighted,  a  Hot¬ 
tentot  was  sent  round  on  horseback  “  to  give  his  wind  ”  : 

‘  Elephans  Africanus,’  however,  w’ss  there  as  soon  os  he  was, 
and,  seeing  him,  gave  chase  to  poor  Totty  at  such  a  pace  that  the 
horse  (and  he  was  a  good  one)  could  only  just  keep  ahead  of  him. 
The  poor  boy  came  galloping  down  towards  us,  though  rather  to 
our  left,  praying  us  to  shoot  to  save  his  life.  And  now  old 
'  Elephans  ’  came  in  sight,  and  we  all  formed  to  receive  him,  and 
got  ready.  I  had  standing  next  on  my  right  George  Rex,  a 
farmer  of  the  Knysna  and  head  man  of  the  hunt,  and  faithful 
Smith,  who  never  left  me,  close  behind  me,  and  close  behind  Kex 
stood  Tom  Rex,  his  brother,  Archibald  Duthie,  and  George 
Atkinson,  also  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood.  These  four  had 
settled  to  keep  their  fire  to  the  lost,  and  never  fired.  Next  to 
George  Rex  stood  Sir  Walter  Currie,  with  (I  can’t  cidl  it  a  rifle) 
an  enormous  engine.  No.  6,  single-barrelled,  and  throwing  a 
conical  bullet  about  four  to  the  pound ;  on  my  left  General 
Bissett,  Captain  Gordon  and  Captain  Taylor,  the  military  secre¬ 
tary.  That  was  the  party.  As  soon  as  the  elephant  saw  us  he 
gave  up  his  chose  and  charged  us.  There  was  so  much  excitement 
prevailing  that  I  thought  1  had  better  wait  os  long  as  possible. 
The  sight  of  this  enormous  beast  towering  up  above  us,  and  coming 
on  at  this  tremendous  pace,  which  one  can  scarcely  understand  so 
unwieldy  an  animal  in  appearance  going,  was  magnificent,— his 
ears,  which,  are  three  times  os  large  os  those  of  the  Ceylon 
elephant,  spread  out  square  on  each  side.  I  could  not  help  being 
reminded  by  it  of  a  ship  with  studding-sails  on  both  sides.  When 
he  had  reached  about  twenty-five  yards  from  us,  I  fired  at  his 
head  :  the  bullet  struck,  and  he  instantly  seemed  to  stop  himself 
08  much  as  he  could,  and  I  gave  him  the  shell  just  over  the  left 
eye,  at  which  he  swerved  to  the  left  and  shook.  Two  or  three 
others  fired,  and  by  this  time  he  was  nearly  broadside  on,  when 
Sir  Walter  Currie’s  engine  went  off,  with  the  bullet  through  hit 
neck,  and  he  rolled  over,  as  I  may  say,  at  our  feet — for  seven 
yards  was  the  outside  he  was  from  us  os  he  lay— and  we  cheered 
lustily.  He,  however,  continued  struggling  for  soma  time,  and 
I  put  four  more  bullets  into  his  heart  at  about  three  yards.  His 
height,  as  one  measures  a  horse,  was  ten  feet, — the  height  of  his 
head  must  of  coarse  be  added  to  this  ;  girth,  sixteen  feet  six 
inches  ;  length  from  tip  of  trunk  to  tip  of  tail,  twenty-three  feet 
five  inches.  On  seeing  the  elephant  fall,  the  party  on  the  hill 
(including  Brierly,  who  hod  sketched  the  whole  scene)  returned 
our  cheer,  and  galloped  up  to  the  spot ;  by  this  time,  however, 
the  beaters  had  entered  the  wood,  and  were  Keeping  up  a  skirmbh- 
ing  fire  upon  the  other  large  elephant  from  behind  trees,  and  he 
was  trumpeting  and  smashing  about  in  anguish  and  rage,  so  that 
shortly  after  being  joined  by  the  others  we  were  called  to  atten¬ 
tion  by  his  being  quite  close  and  expected  to  charge  every 
minute.  On  the  first  being  killed,  I  went  up  and  sat  upon  him, 
when  the  the  hunter  said  1  should  stand ;  having  done  so,  they 
gave  me  three  good  cheers.  The  other  l^ing  now  close,  I  kept 
my  stand  there,  like  standing  on  the  parapet  of  an  earthwork  ; 
the  others,  some  standing  behind  him  on  each  side  of  me,  the  rest 
sitting  in  front  so  that  they  could  be  fired  over,  and  we  should 
then  blaze  away  altogether.  The  alarm,  however,  ceased,  and 
the  party  entered  the  wood,  when  a  general  platoon  fire  com¬ 
menced.  I  remained  with  tome  commencing  to  skin  our  trophy, 
and  some  hundred  or  more  shots  having  been  fired  in  the  wood, 
we  heard  a  cheer  announcing  the  fall  of  the  second,  which  we 
answered. 

The  Duke  then  describes  how  “  Dr  O’Malley,  Smith,  and 
myself  had  now  our  coats  off,  and  had  with  our  knives  got 
pretty  well  half  through  the  skinning,”  when  provisions 
opportunely  arrived.  His  Royal  Highness  goes  on  to  say 
“  the  day  was  fine  and  the  weather  was  hot,  and  my  short 
clay  was  very  enjoyable,  sitting  on  the  yet  warm  carcase :  ” 

You  can  easily  imagine  that  we  spent  a  most  jolly  evening,  and 
drank  our  mutton-broth  out  of  teacups  with  more  than  ordinary 
relish.  We  were  here  not  more  than  eight  miles  from  the  Knysna, 
and  there  was  a  dance  going  on  there,  to  which  our  farmer  friends 
were  going,  intending  to  return  and  fetch  me  in  the  morning,  sm 
we  were  to  re-embark  next  day.  They  invited  Captain  Goraon 
to  accompany  them,  and  it  caused  us  the  greatest  amusemnnf.  %> 
see  him  get  himself  up  a  fearful  swell  for  this  entertainment,  ofte 
four  days’  camping  out  in  the  bush,  the  whole  of  his  boggom  sob- 
sisting  of  a  green- baize  tablecloth,  which  he  slept  in,  and  a  thi 
box  about  eighteen  inches  by  eight,  and  four  in  depth.  By  sosde 
process  peculiar  to  himself  and  Colonel  Stodare,  he  got  out  oT 
this  a  superlative  pair  of  cords,  and  a  wonderfully  polished  pair 
of  butcher  boots,  and  a  black  coat.  The  adjustment  of  the  neck¬ 
tie  and  pin  took  some  time,  in  a  looking-glass  the  size  of  half-a- 
crown,  but  was  eminently  successful.  We  watched  this  toilet 
with  great  interest,  but  couldn’t  understand  where  the  things  came 
from.  After  dinner  I  spent  a  good  time  at  one  of  the  camp  fires, 
talking  over  the  day  with  the  Hottentots  and  hunters,  my  friends 
Currie  and  Bissett  interpreting  the  Dutch  for  me.  We  chaffed 
the  boy  who  was  chased  by  the  elephant ;  so  he  said,  “  But  1 
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THE  LITERARY  EXAMINER. 


Letten  a/nd  Life  of  Francis  Bacon.  By  James  Spedding. 

Yolamei  III.  and  IV.  Longmans. 

These  two  Tolumes  represent  about  eleven  years  of  the 
Life  of  Bacon,  and  seven  years  (from  the  date  of  the  last 
publioation)  of  the  labours  of  Mr  Spedding. 

We  shall,  perhaps,  be  thought  ungracious  if  we  haaard 
the  remark,  that  there  is  quite  as  much  of  Mr  Spedding 
as  of  Francis  Bacon  in  these  exhaustive  tomes.  But,  in 
truth,  it  is  aU  the  better — at  least,  for  a  certain  class  of  rea¬ 
ders — ^that  this  should  be  so.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to 
enjoy  not  only  the  Letters  and  Life  of  Bacon,  but  the 
elaborate  comments  of  a  thoroughly  capable  and  learned 
man,  on  the  topics  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  Mr 
Spedding  has  justly  considered  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
reader  to  draw  correct  conclusions  as  to  merits  or  results, 
from  a  bare  recital  of  the  acts  of  a  man  who  lived 
two  centuries  and  a  half  ago ;  and,  in  commenting  pro¬ 
fusely  upon  the  actions  and  productions  of  the  great  phi¬ 
losopher,  he  has  enabled  the  reader  to  form  a  better 
estimate  of  the  man  and  what  he  did,  than  if  he  had 
merely  quoted  speeches,  determined  the  dates  of  books,  or 
copied  manuscript  letters.  If  Mr  Spedding  indulges  in 
copious  dissertations  on  the  state  of  political  parties  in  the 
time  of  Bacon,  or  if  he  occupies  a  dozen  pages  on  some 
point  of  science  about  which  Bacon  designed  to  write  a 
book,  the  gain  is  obvious  for  all  who  have  the  time  and 
disposition  to  profit  by  such  generous  labour.  The  average 
reader  may  possibly  object,  that  he  should  have  preferred 
a  little  more  of  Bacon,  and  a  little  less  of  Mr  Spedding : 
but  let  the  average  reader  attempt  to  write  the  Life  of 
Baoon  from  such  materials  as  Mr  Spedding  could  com¬ 
mand,  and  he  will  appreciate  the  ability  which  the  latter 
exhibits  in  his  critical  notes,  and  the  patience  with  which 
he  has  made  his  selections  from  such  incongruous  heaps  of 
matter. 

We  anticipate,  however,  no  very  cordial  welcome  for 
this  book,  at  least  from  the  general  public ;  not  so  much 
on  account  of  its  length,  as  from  the  absence  of  any 
domestic,  personal  detail  about  the  life  of  Baoon.  For 
example,  the  courtship  and  marriage  of  Bacon  are  hurried 
over  with  this  apology:  **  Twenty  years  of  married  life, 
in  which  the  gossips  and  scandalmongers  of  the  time  found 
nothing  to  talk  about,  have  a  right  to  remain  exempt  from 
intrusion.”  But  where,  we  must  ask,  is  the  use  of  writing 
the  life  of  a  remarkable  man,  if  that  particular  phase  of  it 
which  especially  interests  the  ordinary  reader,  though 
possibly  not  the  student  or  the  pedant,  is  curtained  from 
the  public  knowledge,  as  if  it  were  too  common  to  deserve 
the  smallest  notice  ?  Besides,  we  had  thought  that  a  good 
deal  more  was  known  of  the  courtship,  marriage,  and 
family-connections  of  Bacon  than  Mr  Spading  has  taken 
time  to  select.  That  Alice  Barnham  (whom  Baoon  mar¬ 
ried)  bad  a  father,  who  was  a  merchant  and  an  Alderman, 
and  Member  for  Minehead, — in  certainly  one  Parliament, — 
and  that  she  also  had  a  mother,  whose  story  was  worth  a 
passing  notice,  are  facts  that  have  already  b^n  insisted  on 
by  former  writers.  And  it  is  probable  that  the  majority 
of  readers  would  have  vastly  preferred  to  know  something 
about  the  Barnhams,  and  the  Fakingtons,  and  the  **  hand¬ 
some  maiden  ”  Bacon  married,  to  being  obliged  to  work 
through  two  big  volumes,  with  scarcely  a  halting  place  for 
light  refreshments  in  the  shape  of  domestic  literature ; 
fatigued  with  politics  which  weary  from  their  dryness,  and 
with  science  which  they  but  little  understand.  For,  after 
all,  it  is  for  the  ordinary  educated  reader  that  **  Lives  ” 
are  written,  and  not  for  those  who  put  a  book  upon  their 
shelf,  to  refer  to  once  in  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

We  may  notice,  to  begin  with,  the  publication  of  Bacon’s 
Private  Memoranda,  dotted  down  from  time  to  time,  and, 
subsequently,  digested  into  technical  form.  Although  so 
private  as  palpably  to  be  intended  for  no  other  eyes  than 
nis  own,  Mr  Spedding  justifies  their  publication  on  the 
ground  that  **  if  Bacon  himself  could  have  foreseen  what 
the  next  ages  were  going  to  think  of  him,  he  would 
probably  have  much  preferred  that  they  should  know  the 
whole  truth,  even  where  it  was  least  favourable.”  It  is 
argued  by  Mr  Spedding,  that  whatever  Bacon  made  a  note 
of  in  his  diary,  was,  probably,  a  point  which  he  considered 
that,  from  habit  and  disposition,  he  was  naturally  prone  to 
forget.  Thus,  when  he  writes,  **  I  must  be  patient,”  the 
iufereuce  is  that  patience  was  a  virtue  in  which  he  knew 
himself  to  be  deficient.  When  he  makes  the  entry,  **  1 
must  endure  this  no  longer,”  we  are  to  conclude  that  he 
felt  himself  disposed,  as  a  rule,  to  endure  too  much.  When 
he  resolves  to  suppress  his  “  speaking  with  panting,  and 
straining  of  the  voice  and  breath,  and  not  to  fall  too 
suddenly  upon  the  man,”  we  must  suppose  that  his 
habitual  manner  was  eager  and  impetuous,  and  that  he 
rushed  at  once  to  the  heart  of  his  subject.  So,  also,  when 
we  find  a  page  devoted  to  calculations  as  to  how  he  could 
best  improve  his  property  and  husband  his  resources,  the 
presumption  is  that  he  was  commonly  careless  in  regard  of 
money — a  frailty,  indeed,  which  most  of  his  friends  com¬ 
bined  to  attribute  to  him.  Bacon  calls  these  memoranda, 
Conimentarius  soluhis,  or  book  of  loose  notes,  resembling  a 
merchant’s  waste-book,  “  wherein  to  enter  all  manner  of 
remembrance  of  matter  .  .  .  either  sparsim  or  in  sche¬ 
dules,  without  any  manner  of  restraint ;  only  this,  to  be 
divided  into  two  books,  the  one  transpoiiata  ex  comine n~ 
tario  vetore  .  .  .  the  other  cominentarius  iu/vus.''  But  of 
this  second  book,  says  Mr  Spedding,  no  truces  have,  as  yet, 
been  found. 

As  far  as  we  can  gather  from  Bacon’s  letters,  it  would 
seem  that  bis  work,  the  ’  Advancement  of  Learning,’  was. 


in  design,  the  ultimate  development  of  several  other  books 
which  he  had  long  intended  to  write;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  as  with  his  *  Experientia  Litsrata  ’  and  ‘  Inter- 
pretatio  Naturae,’  he  postponed,  or  finally  abandoned,  the 
composition  of  several  purposed  manuscripts,  from  the 
want  of  sympathy  which  disheartened  him  in  setting 
earnestly  to  work.  “  Et  quos  socios  habeo  ?  Ego  certe 
(inquam)  profecto  nullos :  quin  nec  quenquam  habeo 
quocum  familiariter  de  hujus  modi  rebus  colloqui  possim, 
ut  me  saltern  explicem  et  exacuam.”  Mr  Spedding  thinks 
that  the  first  book  of  the  *  Proficience  ’  was  written  in 
1603,  during  plentiful  leisure,  and  the  second  in  1605, 
under  painful  pressure  of  occupation;  for,  though  the 
matter  of  these  books  was  the  accumulation  of  a  life’s 
labour,  the  composition  of  the  first  part  gives  signs  of 
elaborate  care,  and  the  second  of  haste  and  inoompletion. 
It  is  curious,  however,  to  remark  in  so  great  a  man — wit¬ 
ness  the  letters  of  presentation  which  he  wrote  to  most  of 
his  friends — a  disposition  to  indulge  in  all  that  exaggera¬ 
tion  of  compliments  and  praise,  as  well  as  of  unreal 
humility,  which  was  customary  with  the  writers  of  his 
time.  It  has  been  observed  by  a  modern  critic,  that  for 
any  writer,  in  any  age,  to  compose  a  dedication,  devoid  of 
flattery  or  fictitious  modesty,  has  always  been  one  of  the 
rarest  achievements  in  literature.  Bacon  preferred  to  be 
like  the  many,  and  not  the  few,  in  this  particular.  To 
Lord  Northampton,  deputing  him  to  present  his  work  to 
the  King,  he  offers  his  book  to  the  learnedest  King,  by 
the  hands  of  the  learnedest  counsellor,”  and  he  hopes  that, 
though  “  written  by  so  bad  an  author,”  it  may  receive 
some  reputation  by  the  hands  into  which,  and  by  which,  it 
should  be  delivered.  To  Lord  Treasurer  Buckhurst,  Bacon 
speaks  of  the  King  as  **  the  most  learned  of  a  Sovereign,  or 
temporal  prince,  that  time  hath  known”  ;  and  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  he  expressed  a  similar  conviction.  Apart,  how¬ 
ever,  from  the  complimentary  homage  due  to  a  Koyal 
intellect,  we  are  bound  to  conclude  that  Bacon  had  no 
intention  of  being  satirical,  and  that  James  was  really 
regarded  by  good  judges  as  having  considerable  pre¬ 
tension  to  the  learned  character  of  which  he  was  so 
ambitious. 

It  was  probably  about  1607,  and  when  Bacon  had  reached 
bis  47th  year,  that  he  finally  settled  the  plan'for  the  “Great 
Instauration.”  The  six  divisions  of  this  gigantic  subject 
may  be  thus  very  imperfectly  reduced :  (1)  A  review  of 
the  existing  stock  of  human  knowledge;  of  which  the 
Advancement  was  a  sketch.  (2)  Exposition  of  the  new 
method,  or  organum.  (3)  Phenomena  Universi,  or  ascer¬ 
tained  facts  of  nature,  upon  which  the  new  method  was 
to  proceed.  (4)  Examples  of  the  application  of  the  new 
method,  carried  through  all  its  processes,  from  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  facts  to  the  discovery  of  the  “form.”  (5) 
Speculations,  by  the  way,  on  subjects  which,  “  for  want 
of  completer  knowledge,”  the  new  method  could  not  as  yet 
be  applied  to.  (6)  The  new  philosophy  itself,  the  book 
of  nature  laid  open  and  explained — Natura  illuminate,  sive 
Veritas  Berum. 

So  vast  an  undertaking  appeared,  even  to  Bacon,  to  be 
capable  of  being  wrought  only  into  incipient  form  in  the 
lifetime  of  a  single  individual.  As  he  himself  expressed 
the  difficulty :  '*  Hanc  vero  postremam  partem  perficere, 
(et  ad  exitum  perducere)  res  est  et  supra  vires  et  ultra 
spes  nostras  collocate.”  He  justly  anticipated  that  the 
received  systems,  in  the  belief  of  which  his  own  gene¬ 
ration  had  grown  up,  the  doctrines  taught  in  the 
schools,  the  orthodoxes,  in  short,  of  philosophy,  would 
be  formidable  obstacles  to  the  introduction  of  his  novel 
method,  which  it  might  take  generations  to  overcome. 
Consequently,  he  designed,  for  the  primary  place  in 
his  original  argument,  what  he  called  a  pars  d^truens ; 
with  a  view  to  pulling  down  before  he  commenced  the 
building  up.  But  it  were  difficult  to  give  a  sketch,  in 
these  columns,  of  the  varied  “  experiments  ”  of  Bacon  in 
the  composition  of  his  introductory  parts ;  nor  is  there  any 
means  of  ascertaining  with  precision  the  dates,  or  even 
order,  of  their  making.  Almost  all  that  is  known  is  this : 
that  in  1607-8,  he  had  shown  to  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  a 
treatise,  entitled  Cogitata  et  Visa,  containing,  as  Sir  Thomas 
writes,  “many  rare  and  noble  speculations  ....  abound¬ 
ing  with  choice  conceits  on  the  present  state  of  learning 
....  the  general  purport  of  which  was  to  condemn  our 

present  knowledge . to  create  new  principles  of 

sciences  more  excellent  than  now  are  among  us.” 

One  of  the  fruits  of  the  year  1609  was  Bacon’s  little 
book,  De  Sapientia  Teterum,  of  the  composition  of  which 
Bacon  observes,  when  writing  to  his  friend  Mr.  Matthew : 
“  they  tell  me  my  Latin  is  turned  into  silver,  and  become 
current.”  Probably  no  one  of  his  books  contains,  within 
a  similar  compass,  such  a  number  of  original,  yet  practical 
reflections  on  the  conditions  and  occupations  of  human 
life.  Mr.  Spedding  describes  its  purpose  to  this  effect :  It 
was  the  conviction  of  Baoon  that,  before  the  time  of  Homer 
and  Hesiod,  a  generation  of  wise  men  bad  flourished  on 
the  earth,  who  taught  the  mysteries  of  nature  by  parables ; 
but  that  these  parables  had  become  so  obscured  by  tradition 
and  poetry,  that  only  the  form  of  the  parable  remained, 
while  the  original  meaning  was  lost.  The  design  of  the 
publication  was  to  rid  the  parables  of  this  defacing  over¬ 
growth,  which  had  reduced  them  to  mere  fables,  and  to 
present  them  to  the  world  in  what  (most  probably)  was 
their  original  scope  and  form. 

Thus  far  we  have  merely  touched  on  certain  of  the 
literary  works  of  Bacon ;  omitting  notice  of  his  political 
career,  which,  however,  is  equally  dwelt  upon  by  Mr. 
Spedding  with  the  former.  Among  the  choice  (miscella¬ 
neous)  morsels  of  the  present  volumes  will  be  found  (in 
addition  to  numerous  notes  of  speeches  made  by  Bacon) 
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an  amusing  altercation  between  Baoon  and  Goke,  which 
Bacon  recites  in  detail ;  Bacon’s  relations  with  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  in  regard  of  the  latter’s  conspiracy ;  various  parti¬ 
culars  of  the  final  illness  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as  also  of 
the  inauguration  of  James  I. ;  a  letter  of  felicitation  from 
Bacon  to  James,  on  his  coming  to  the  Crown,  and  on  the 
happy  union  of  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland ; 
the  marriage  and  persecution  of  Lady  Arabella  Stuart  and 
William  Seymour;  and  some  new  matter  on  the  trial  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Singular  care  has  been  taken  in  the  translation  of  the 
Latin  originals ;  while,  in  regard  of  the  spelling  and  punc¬ 
tuation  of  Bacon’s  English,  modem  methods  have  been 
followed.  So  that  in  reading  this  very  superior  compila¬ 
tion  of  Bacon’s  Letters,  along  with  numerous  extracts 
from  cotemporaneons  writers,  we  enjoy  at  once  the  exact 
productions  of  the  past,  conveyed  to  us  in  easy  modem 
style. 


A  Chester  of  Autobiography.  By  the  Eight  Hon.  W. 
E.  Gladstone.  M.P.  Murray. 


E.  Gladstone,  M.P.  Murray. 

When  John  Henry  Newman,  goaded  by  insults  which 
should  have  been  spared  him  in  his  old  age,  wrote  his 
‘  Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua,’  it  was  impossible  to  take  up  the 
book  without  a  feeling  of  deep— and  even  deferential — 
respect.  But  none  the  less  was  there  a  something  of  sorrow 
that  he  should  consider  such  a  vindication  necessary. 

And  now,  when  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  is  being 
borne  triumphantly  on  the  arms  of  England  (if  not  of 
Lancashire)  to  the  chief  place  in  the  nation,  we  feel  again 
that  mingled  respect  and  regret,  as  he  turns  aside  to  open 
up  to  us  the  past  pages  of  his  life. 

His  honour  had  been  assailed,  and  he  must  clear  it  from 
all  suspicion.  His  motives  had  been  impugned,  and  he  must 
justify  them  in  the  face  of  men. 

But,  perhaps,  it  is  well  that  he  should  give  these  frank 
confidences  to  a  people  who  have  so  frankly  trusted  him. 
Against  their  strong  faith  a  thousand  calumnies  have 
fallen  back  pointless  and  broken.  He  was  called  a  Papist, 
and  scraps  of  family  history  were  garbled  or  invented  to 
support  the  charge.  He  was  hooted  at  as  a  Bationalist, 
and  his  appreciation  of  ‘  Ecce  Homo  ’  was  distorted  into  a 
proof.  He  was  attacked  as  a  renegade,  and  men  hunted 
up  passages  from  his  old  '  Essay  on  Church  and  State  ’  to 
sustain  their  accusation.  It  was  all  in  vain.  The  incon¬ 
sistent  charges  answered  one  another,  and  gave  each  other 
the  lie.  The  people’s  trust  was  a  kind  of  instinct,  and 
nothing  has  seemed  really  able  to  affect  it. 

This  *  Chapter  of  Autobiography  ’  naturally  divides  itself 
into  two  parts.  There  is  the  history  of  the  past,  and  of  the 
causes  which  have  brought  Mr  Gladstone  to  his  present 
policy  and  position.  There  is  a  statement  of  his  present 
convictions,  with  the  indications  thereby  afforded  us  of  his 
future  action. 

As  regards  the  first  part,  which  is  the  history  of  his 
youthful  opinions  in  reference  to  Church  and  State,  nothing 
can  be  clearer  or  more  explicit.  It  was  in  1838  that 
he  wrote  his  (now)  doubly  famous  work,  ‘  The  State  in  its 
Relation  to  the  Church,’ — and  drew  from  Macaulay  his 
no  less  famous  essay.  The  main  idea  of  the  book  was, 
that  a  State  has  a  conscience,  and  that  that  con¬ 
science  can  take  cognisance  of  religious  truth  and  error ; 
or,  as  Macaulay  expressed  it :  “  that  the  propagation  of 
religious  truth  is  one  of  the  principal  ends  of  government 
as  government.”  Hence  followed  the  support  of  the  State 
Church  in  England,  and  none  the  less  in  Ireland. 

But  no  sooner  was  the  book  published  than  the  author 
found  that  it  was  an  anachronism  : 


I  became  aware  that  there  was  no  party,  no  section  of  a  party, 
no  individual  power  probably,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
was  prepared  to  act  upon  it.  I  found  myself  the  last  man  on  the 
sinking  ship. 

But  none  the  less  did  he  feel  the  responsibility  of 
having  propounded  his  theoiy ;  and  in  1844,  when  Sir 
Robert  Peel  proposed  to  remc^el  and  increase  the  grant 
to  Maynooth,  Mr  Gladstone  left  the  Ministry  on  this 
question.  There  is  much  true  pathos  in  the  few  simple 
words  which  tell  us  of  the  sacrifice  the  young  states¬ 
man  made  to  principle.  His  colleagues  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  him.  The  office  he  held,  as  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  seemed  specially  to  need  him.  He  was 
aware  that  he  could  hope  for  no  sympathy  from  the 
outside  world,  and  that  he  was,  for  the  time  at  least, 
destropng  his  most  cherished  political  prospects.  He  may 
well  say,  “with  a  great  price  obtained  I  this  freedom.” 
But  now  his  freedom  was  fairly  bought,  and  he  might, 
without  a  single  misgiving  of  being  actuated  by  personal 
motives,  review  his  position  and  revise  his  theories.  Yet 
even  now  he  moved  but  slowly.  “  It  is  one  thing,”  he 
says,  “  to  lift  the  anchor;  it  is  another  to  spread  the  sails.” 
But  move  he  did,  at  length  ;  and  by  degrees — his  old  opi¬ 
nions  having  died  out  in  him  as  in  all  around  him — he 
began  to  doubt  whether  the  Irish  Church  was  fulfilhng 
any  good  object  of  an  Establishment,  and  began  to  think 
that  the  time  was  coming  when  its  disestablishment  would 
be  the  question  of  the  day.  But  for  a  long  while  it 
seemed  still  unripe,  and  he  believed  that,  in  his  time,  it 
might  never  ripen  : 

On  that  subject  I  will  only  say  that  a  man  who,  in  1866,  com¬ 
pleted  his  thirty -third  year  of  a  laborious  career ;  who  had  already 
followed  to  the  grave  the  remains  of  almost  all  the  friends  abreast 
of  whom  he  had  started  from  the  University  in  the  career  of  pub¬ 
lic  life :  and  who  had  observed  that,  excepting  two  recent  cases, 
it  was  hard  to  find  in  our  whole  history  a  single  man  who  had  been 
permitted  to  reach  the  fortieth  year  of  a  coarse  of  labour  similar 
to  his  own  within  the  walls  of  the  Hotise  of  Commons ;  such  a 
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man  night  larely  be  excused  if  he  did  not  renture  to  reckon  for 
himself  on  un  exemption  from  the  lot  of  greater  and  better  men, 
and  if  he  formed  a  less  sanguine  estimate  of  the  fraction  of  space 
yet  remaining  to  him,  than  seems  to  hare  been  the  case  with  his 
critics. 


At  last,  and  sooner  than  he  had  dreamed,  the  honr 
seemed  to  him  to  strike,  his  hesitancy  was  gone,  and  he 
was  ready  for  his  task.  Such  is  the  first  part  of  this  re¬ 
markable  chapter.  It  is  of  course  open  for  anyone  to  deny 
that  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  will  be  a 
benefit  to  Ireland.  There  are  some  who  may  still  prefer 
(if  that  is  possible)  Mr  Gladstone’s  early  to  his  later  views. 
But  henceforth  there  can  surely  be  no  one  who  can  revile 
him  for  want  of  consistency,  unless  it  be  that  sort  of  con¬ 
sistency  which  Emerson  calls  “  the  virtue  of  fools.”  There 
can  be  no  one  who  can  impugn  the  transparent  sincerity, 
the  simple  nobleness  of  his  motive. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  second  part  of  this  little  work. 
This  goes  largely  into  the  grounds,  as  apart  from  the 
mere  historical  development,  of  his  present  views,  and  ends 
with  a  noteworthy  summing  up  of  what  an  Establishment 
should  and  should  not  be.  Into  the  grounds  of  his  change 
of  opinion  we  cannot  now  fully  enter. 

The  fresh  life  and  energy  which  about  the  year  1835  the 
English  Church  put  forth,  and  which  seemed  to  him  as  the 
breaking  up  of  some  long  Russian  winter,  gave  him  hopes 
for  the  Irish  Church  as  well.  But  then  came  disappoint¬ 
ment,  and  the  movement  towards  Romanism  ;  and  since 
that  time  the  Church  of  England  may  be  said  to  have  bled 
at  every  pore.” 

Meanwhile,  English  Nonconformists  had  been  growing  in 
power,  in  a  way  which  he  had  never  anticipated ;  and  as 
one  by  one  these  facts  pressed  upon  him  his  new  views 
took  shape. 

The  question  of  how  far  these  views  are  likely  to  carry 
him  is  one  of  deep  moment  for  Mr  Gladstone’s  supjwrters, 
and  they  will  turn  over  these  pages  for  whatever  may  indi¬ 
cate  an  answer.  It  is  matter  of  notoriety  that  some  good 
Liberals  have  recently  supported  him,  if  loyally,  yet  with 
somewhat  anxious  hearts.  They  knew  him  by  repute  as  a 
High  Churchman  ; — they  knew  that  many  High  Church¬ 
men  are  eager  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  English 
Church ; — and  they  feared  lest  the  attack  on  the  Irish 
Establishment  would  be  a  step  to  an  attack  on  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church  of  England.  It  was  the  opening  of  the  first 
parallel,  and  the  final  assault  would  be  only  a  matter  of 
time.  The  alliance  of  Mr  Gladstone’s  early  friends  of  the 
High  Church  party  with  his  latest  Nonconformist  allies 
seemed  to  them  fraught  with  a  real  danger.  What  if  Mr 
Gladstone  wished  to  substitute  a  Voluntary  Church,  amen¬ 
able  only  to  ecclesiastics,  for  a  State  Church  controlled  by 
the  Privy  Council  ?  What  if  that  powerful  organisation, 
which  extends  its  fibres  into  every  smallest  English  village, 
were  to  be  independent  of  the  national  will,  and  the  national 
guidance  ?  La^rdaire  struggled  for  what  he  called  “  a  Free 
Church  in  a  Free  State,”  and  his  greatest  achievement  was 
the  re-introduction  of  the  Dominican  friars  into  France. 

To  fears  of  this  order  Mr  Gladstone  gives  no  distinct 
assurance.  He  cannot  understand  or  sympathise  with  them. 
Indeed,  he  seems  scarcely  able  to  do  them  justice.  But 
this  is  clear,  that  at  present  he  has  no  intention  whatever 
of  meddling  with  the  Church  of  England.  He  believes  it 
fulfils  the  work  of  an  Establishment,  and  in  a  recent  speech 
ai  Newton-le-Willows  he  so  far  touched  upon  (what  we 
may  loosely  call)  one  of  the  Erastian  doubts  as  to  declare 
that  the  people  of  England  would  not  allow  of  a  Voluntary 
Association  which  would  start  with  a  property  of  some 
80,000,000f,  of  money. 

His  main  test  for  an  Establishment  is  that  it  is  practi¬ 
cally  useful  and  does  its  work : 

An  Establishment  that  does  its  work  in  much,  and  has  the  hope 
and  likelihood  of  doing  it  in  more ;  an  Establishment  that  has  a 
broad  and  living  way  open  to  it  into  the  hearts  of  the  people  ;  an 
Establishment  that  can  command  the  services  of  the  present  by 
the  recollections  and  traditions  of  a  far-reaching  past ;  an  Esta¬ 
blishment  able  to  appeal  to  the  active  seal  of  the  greater  portion 
of  the  people,  and  to  the  respect  or  scruples  of  almost  the  whole, 
whose  children  dwell  chiefly  on  her  actual  living  work  and  ser¬ 
vice,  and  whose  adversaries,  if  she  has  them,  are  in  the  main  con¬ 
tent  to  believe  that  there  will  be  a  future  for  them  and  their 
opinions — snch  an  Establishment  should  surely  be  maintained. 

This  is  doubtless  what  Mr  Gladstone  now  thinks  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  but  were  it  otherwise,  he  would 
clearly  disestablish  it,  and  then,  as  in  the  future  state  of 
Ireland,  “  Creeds  will  compete  upon  the  level,  and  will 
thrive  according  to  their  merits.”  And  in  looking  forward 
to  this  each  man  who  has  faith  in  freedom.^,  faith  in 
justice,  faith  in  truth,  anticipates  a  harvest  of  benefit  for 
his  own.” 

This  time  may  never  come,  and  it  would  be  idle  to  fore¬ 
stall  controversies  which  may  never  arise.  One  thing  is 
certain.  Should  Mr  Gladstone  ever  feel  it  his  duty  to  lay 
hands  on  the  English  Church,  he  will  do  it  i*eluctantly  and 
tenderly.  He  will  do  it,  not  merely  from  some  High 
Church  principle,  but  from  a  principle  of  justice,  which 
must  underlie  every  Church.  That  such  a  duty  would  be 
painful  to  bim  is  undoubted.  Friends  would  leave  him. 
Old  associations  would  be  broken ;  fond  regrets  would 
torture  him.  But  if  he  thought  it  right — and  there  are 
many  of  us  who  trust  he  never  may  think  it  right— he 
would  do  it.  What  Arthur  Clough  says  of  himself  is,  we 
may  be  sure,  true  of  Mr  Gladstone.  He  will  hold  on  his 
course : 


Back  flies  the  foam ;  the  hoisted  flag  streams  back ; 
The  long  smoke  wavers  on  the  homeward  track  : 
Back  fly  with  winds  things  which  the  winds  obey,— 
Tht  $trong  $hip /ollowt  its  c^vointed  wuy. 


The  Cruise  of  H.M.S.  Qalatea,  Captain  n.B.H.  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  K.G.,  in  18G7-1868.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Milner,  B.A.,  Chaplain ;  and  Oswald  W. 
Brierly.  Illustrate.  W.  H.  Allen  and  Co. 

This  volume  appears  to  have  been  written  as  a  record  of 
the  chief  events  connected  with  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh’s 
voyage  round  the  w'orld,  and  more  especially  of  his  visit  to 
the  Australian  Colonies,  and  reception  there.  In  the  preface 
the  authors  candidly  own  that  such  an  account  cannot 
have  the  freedom  of  a  private  journal  of  travel,  but  must 
necessarily  partake  of  the  character  of  a  chronicle,”  and 
apologise  for  the  constant  repetitions  in  the  descriptions  of 
the  Duke’s  progress  as,  to  a  certain  extent,  unavoidable.  But 
the  book  contains  no  mere  dry  chronicle  of  facts,  for  there 
are  interspersed  many  inter^ting  details  of  the  history 
and  scenery  of  the  countries  visited,  and  brief  accounts 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  their  inhabitants.  Perhaps 
the  pages  devoted  to  triumphal  arches,  torchlight  proces¬ 
sions,  concerts,  balls,  levees,  presentations,  and  addresses, 
are  too  frequent  to  make  the  volume  continuously  lively 
and  agreeable  ;  but  with  this  exception  we  do  not  think  the 
most  captious  reader  will  be  inclined  to  find  fault  either 
with  the  quality  or  quantity  of  the  material  provided  for 
his  delectation.  The  information  is  culled  from  a  variety 
of  sources  ;  and  several  writers  enrich  the  volume  by  their 
contributions.  First  and  foremost  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
gives  liis  own  account  of  an  elephant  hunt  in  South  Africa. 
Then,  Lieutenant  Poore  describes  a  kangaroo  hunt  on  Yorke 
Peninsula.  Some  remarks  on  the  Church  in  the  Colonies 
are  supplied  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Farr,  of  Adelaide,  and  Mr 
A.  Gordon,  of  Sydney  ;  while  the  authors  acknowledge  the 
valuable  assistance  received  from  many  gentlemen  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  Tasmania  in  compiling  the  useful  chapters  on 
the  government,  manufactures,  population,  climate,  and 
general  condition  of  those  countries. 

Early  in  1867  the  Oalatea  slipped  her  moorings,  and 
sailed  out  of  Plymouth  Sound  for  a  short  voyage  to  the 
Mediterranean,  before  commencing  her  cruise  round  the 
world.  After  calling  at  Lisbon,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  Mar¬ 
seilles,  she  set  sail  on  the  11th  of  June  for  her  longer 
voyage,  and  touched  at  Madeira  a  few  days  later.  On  the 
29th  the  travellers  entered  what  Maury  has  termed  “  the 
cloud  ring,  or  equatorial  doldrums,  a  region  of  gloom,  and 
rain,  and  calms,”  where  the  air  becomes  close  and  oppressive, 
inducing  a  feeling  of  extreme  languor  and  incapacity  for 
exertion.  On  the  following  day  they  crossed  the  line,  but 
the  ancient  prerogative  of  Neptune,  the  barbarous  shaving, 
was  not  indulged  in.  We  ne^  not  describe  the  landing  at 
Rio,  the  visit  to  the  Emperor,  and  the  festivities  organised 
by  the  inhabitants,  in  consequence  of  the  Duke’s  visit.  The 
chapter,  however,  devoted  to  Tristan  d’Acunha,  a  little 
island  in  the  South  Atlantic,  about  1,200  miles  south  of 
St  Helena,  is  worthy  of  some  attention.  More  remote  from 
inhabited  districts  than  any  other  place  on  the  globe,  it  is 
just  such  a  lonely  and  desolate  island  as  Defoe,  “who  so 
skilfully  forged  the  handwriting  of  nature,  might  have  used 
for  the  basis  of  his  story.”  We  quote  the  following  page, 
as  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  descriptive  portion  of  the 
volume : 


At  2  p.M.  on  Sunday,  the  4th  of  August,  when  the  Galatea  was 
about  fifty-five  miles  distant  from  the  island,  high  up  and  above 
where  we  had  been  looking  for  it,  was  observed  what  appeared  to 
be  merely  a  white  spot  of  cloud,  but  which,  in  fact,  was  the  snow- 
covered  summit  of  the  great  peak  of  Tristan  d’Acnnha,  all  the 
lower  portion  of  the  island  being  entirely  lost  in  flat  light  haze, 
that  seemed  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  portion  of  the  sky.  Very 
soon,  however,  the  sloping  sides  of  the  island  began  to  loom  faintly 
through  the  curtain  of  mist,  and  shortly  afterwards  Inaccessible 
Island  was  also  seen.  By  4  p.m.  the  sharp  ridges  of  the  sides 
below  the  snow  began  to  show  out  clearly,  and  the  whole  form  of 
the  island  could  be  traced  down  to  the  water.  The  great  mass 
continued  to  rise  higher  as  we  approached  it,  but  without  becoming 
more  defined.  As  the  sun  went  down  behind  us,  its  light  changed 
the  snow  to  a  bright  pink  colour,  the  sides  of  the  mountain  lower 
down  assuming  a  sombre  red  tinge.  As  the  sun  sank  below  the 
western  horizon,  the  red  light  graduallv  disappeared  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  mountain,  and  lingered  at  last  for  a  moment  in 
one  bright  red  spot  on  the  snow  of  the  summit,  and  then  the 
whole  faded  into  cold  grey.  Some  clouds  came  up  about  sunset, 
and  we  feared  that  we  had  lost  our  only  fine  day,  and  with  it  the 
opportunity  of  landing  in  the  morning;  but  later  on  in  the 
evening  the  young  moon  over  us  looked  bright  and  clear,  the 
breeze,  which  had  begun  to  ruffle  the  water  ominously  as  the  sun 
went  down,  fell  light  again,  the  stars  shone  out,  and  ^1  promised 
well  for  our  being  able  to  communicate  with  the  settlement  in  the 
morning.  By  seven  o’clock  we  were  close  to  the  island,  and  the 
ship  was  hove-to  for  the  night  with  her  head  off  shore,  on  the 
N.W.  side  of  the  island,  distant  six  miles. 


N.W.  side  of  the  island,  distant  six  miles. 

As  the  island  contained  seven  unmarried  girls,  and  the 
same  number  of  unmarried  bachelors,  the  Chaplain  kindly 
offered  his  services  to  unite  them  all  off-hand.  But,  as  in 
many  more  highly  civilised  communities,  “  the  maidens 
were  coy  and  the  swains  were  slow,  and  no  advantage  was 
taken  of  the  offer.”  The  total  number  of  inhabitants  in 
this  little  settlement  is,  at  present,  fifty-three  ;  all  English 
by  association,  but  not  by  birth.  The  wives  of  the  earliest 
settlers  were  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  St 
Helena,  and  Captain  Denham  describes  the  “  children  of 
the  second  generation  as  being  what  we  should  term  hand¬ 
some  brunettes,  of  a  strikingly  fine  figure.”  The  settle¬ 
ment  consists  of  eleven  houses,  primitively  built  of  the 
soft  stone  found  on  the  island,  and  thatched  with  grass. 
There  are  500  head  of  cattle  and  200  sheep  belonging  to 
the  community ;  they  buy  their  flour  from  the  American 
whalers,  and  only  grow  enough  wheat  for  seed  ;  but  vege¬ 
tables  are  very  plentiful,  and  more  especially  the  potato. 
The  Duke  kindly  ordered  presents,  in  the  shaj^  of  cloth, 
flannel,  tobacco,  spirits,  tea,  and  sugar,  to  be  given  to  the 
several  families  before  leaving. 
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The  Qalatea  arrived  at  the  Cape  in  the  middle  of  August, 
amidst  the  rejoicings  of  the  colonists.  A  Cape  poet  thus 
described  the  transparencies  and  illuminations  in  honour  of 
the  Prince’s  visit : 

Pictares,  devices, 

Like  very  large  slices 

From  Tei7  large  twelfth-cakes,  illustrate  the  crisis. 

A  lady  of  very  extensive  dimensions. 

With  a  helmet  and  spear  of  most  warlike  pretensions. 

But  without  crinoline, 

Is  everywhere  seen 

Sitting  down  on  her  shield  by  a  sea  very  green  ; 

And  lending  a  hand 
To  assist  to  the  land 

A  tall,  thin,  blue  gentleman,  dressed  very  grand. 

And  one  in  an  able  way 
Represents  Table  Bay. 

And  a  very  large  aolphin,  with  the  greenest  of  tails. 

And  fins  up  on  end,  pr’aps  to  serve  him  for  sails. 

And  another  blue  gentleman  stuck  on  its  back ; 

Though  you’d  fancy  yourself  you’d  be  off  in  a  crack. 

If  you  ventured  to  sea  on  so  fishy  a  smack. 

And  mermaids  are  there. 

With  long  flowing  hair. 

And  their  scaly  green  tails  sticking  up  in  the  air ; 

And  Neptune  with  trident,  with  mighty  long  beard. 

Hails  a  nice  little  midshipman,  looking  half  *  skeer’d.’ 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  September  the  Duke, 
accompanied  by  the  Governor  and  several  officers,  left 
Government  House  for  Simon’s  Town,  and  there  embarked 
on  board  the  Racoon  for  the  Knysna,  on  an  elephant¬ 
hunting  expedition.  The  authore  give  us  a  graphic  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  hunt,  and  of  the  picturesque  scenery  of  the 
country  where  it  took  place  ;  but  our  readora  will  probably 
prefer  an  extract  from  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh’s  lively  letter 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  which  he  describes  one  day’s  sport. 
As  soon  as  a  couple  of  large  elephants  were  sighted,  a  Hot¬ 
tentot  was  sent  round  on  horseback  “  to  give  his  wind  ”  : 


‘  Elephans  Africanus,’  however,  w'as  there  as  soon  as  he  was, 
and,  seeing  him,  gave  chase  to  poor  Totty  at  such  a  pace  that  the 
horse  (and  he  was  a  good  one)  could  only  just  keep  ahead  of  him. 
The  poor  boy  came  galloping  down  towards  us,  though  rather  to 
our  left,  praying  us  to  shoot  to  save  his  life.  And  now  old 
'  Elephans  ’  came  in  sight,  and  we  all  formed  to  receive  him,  and 
got  ready.  I  had  standing  next  on  my  right  George  Rex,  a 
farmer  of  the  Knysna  and  head  man  of  the  hunt,  and  faithful 
Smith,  who  never  left  me,  close  behind  me,  and  close  behind  Rex 
stood  Tom  Rex,  his  brother,  Archibald  Duthie,  and  George 
Atkinson,  also  farmers  of  the  neighbourhood.  These  four  had 
settled  to  keep  their  fire  to  the  last,  and  never  fired.  Next  to 
George  Rex  stood  Sir  Walter  Currie,  with  (I  can’t  call  it  a  rifle) 
an  enormous  engine.  No.  6,  single-barrelled,  and  throwing  a 
conical  bullet  about  four  to  the  pound ;  on  my  left  General 
Bissett,  Captain  Gordon  and  Captain  Taylor,  the  military  secre¬ 
tary.  That  was  the  party.  As  soon  as  the  elephant  saw  us  he 
gave  up  his  chase  and  charged  us.  There  was  so  much  excitement 
prevailing  that  I  thought  1  had  better  wait  as  long  as  possible. 
The  sight  of  this  enormous  beast  towering  up  above  us,  ana  coming 
on  at  this  tremendous  pace,  which  one  can  scarcely  understand  so 
unwieldy  an  animal  in  appearance  going,  was  magnificent,— his 
ears,  which  are  three  times  as  large  as  those  of  the  Ceylon 
elephant,  spread  out  square  on  each  side.  I  could  not  help  being 
reminded  by  it  of  a  ship  with  studding-sails  on  both  sides.  When 
he  had  reached  about  twenty-five  yards  from  us,  I  fired  at  bis 
bead  :  the  bullet  struck,  and  he  instantly  seemed  to  stop  himself 
as  much  as  be  could,  and  I  gave  him  the  shell  just  over  the  left 
eye,  at  which  he  swerved  to  the  left  and  shook.  Two  or  three 
others  fired,  and  by  this  time  he  was  nearly  broadside  on,  when 
Sir  Walter  Currie’s  engine  went  off,  with  the  bullet  through  hla 
neck,  and  he  rolled  over,  as  I  may  say,  at  our  feet — for  seven 
yards  was  the  outside  be  was  from  us  as  he  lay — and  we  cheered 
lustily.  He,  however,  continued  struggling  for  soma  time,  and 
I  put  four  more  bullets  into  his  heart  at  about  three  yards.  His 
height,  as  one  measures  a  horse,  was  ten  feet, — the  height  of  his 
head  must  of  course  be  added  to  this  ;  girth,  sixteen  feet  six 
inches  ;  length  from  tip  of  trunk  to  tip  of  tail,  twenty-three  feet 
five  inches.  On  seeing  the  elephant  fall,  the  party  on  the  hill 
(including  Brierly,  who  had  sketched  the  whole  scene)  returned 
our  cheer,  and  galloped  up  to  the  spot ;  by  this  time,  however, 
the  beaters  had  entered  the  wood,  and  werekeeping  up  a  skirmish¬ 
ing  fire  upon  the  other  large  elephant  from  behind  trees,  and  ho 
was  trumpeting  and  smashing  about  in  anguish  and  rage,  so  that 
shortly  after  being  joined  by  the  others  we  were  called  to  atten¬ 
tion  oy  his  being  quite  close  and  expected  to  charge  every 
minute.  On  the  first  being  killed,  I  went  up  and  sat  upon  him, 
when  the  the  hunter  said  I  should  stand ;  having  done  so,  they 
gave  me  three  good  cheers.  The  other  l^ing  now  close,  I  kept 
my  stand  there,  like  standing  on  the  parapet  of  an  earthwork  ; 
the  others,  some  standing  behind  him  on  each  side  of  me,  the  rest 
sitting  in  front  so  that  they  could  be  fired  over,  and  we  should 
then  blaze  away  altogether.  The  alarm,  however,  ceased,  and 
the  party  entered  the  wood,  when  a  general  platoon  fire  com¬ 
menced.  I  remained  with  some  commencing  to  skin  our  trophy, 
and  some  hundred  or  more  shots  having  been  fired  in  the  wood, 
we  heard  a  cheer  announcing  the  fall  of  the  second,  which  we 
answered. 

The  Duke  then  describes  how  “  Dr  O’Malley,  Smith,  and 
mjrself  had  now  our  coats  off,  and  had  with  our  knives  got 
pretty  well  half  through  the  skinning,”  when  provisions 
opportunely  arrived.  His  Royal  Highness  goes  on  to  say 
“  the  day  was  fine  and  the  weather  was  hot,  and  my  short 
clay  was  very  enjoyable,  sitting  on  the  yet  warm  carcase  :  ” 

You  can  easily  imagine  that  we  spent  a  most  jolly  evening,  and 
drank  our  mutton-broth  out  of  teacups  with  more  than  ordinary 
relish.  We  were  here  not  more  than  eight  miles  from  the  Knysna, 
and  there  was  a  dance  going  on  there,  to  which  our  farmer  fnenda 
were  going,  intending  to  return  and  fetch  me  in  the  morning,  as 
we  were  to  re-embark  next  day.  They  invited  Captain  Goraon 


we  were  to  re-embark  next  day.  1  bey  invited  captam  (iordon 
to  accompany  them,  and  it  caused  us  the  greatest  amusement  (|p 
see  him  get  himself  up  a  fearful  swell  for  this  entertainmeut,  afte 
four  days’  camping  out  in  the  bush,  the  whole  of  his  baggam  eon* 
sisting  of  a  green- baize  tablecloth,  which  he  slept  in,  and  a  tin 
box  about  eighteen  inches  by  eight,  and  four  in  depth.  By  sonle 
process  peculiar  to  himself  ana  Colonel  Stodare,  he  got  out  of 
this  a  superlative  pair  of  cords,  and  a  wonderfully  polished  pair 
of  butcher  boots,  and  a  black  coat.  The  adjustment  of  the  neck¬ 
tie  and  pin  took  some  time,  in  a  looking-glass  the  sise  of  half-a- 
crown,  but  was  eminently  successful.  We  watched  this  toilet 
with  great  interest,  but  couldn’t  understand  where  the  things  came 
from.  After  dinner  I  spent  a  good  time  at  one  of  the  camp  fires, 
talking  over  the  day  with  the  Hottentots  and  hunters,  my  friends 
Currie  and  Bissett  interpreting  the  Dutch  for  me.  We  chaffed 
the  boy  who  was  chased  by  the  elephant ;  so  he  said,  “  But  1 
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thivfhf  W»  harnf  were  into  m*,”  nttd  certamlj  hit  toakn  were  bat 
n  tm  yard*  from  him. 

We  ihoald  Uke  also  to  giro  a  quotation  from  Mr  Oole’s 
amusing  poetical  version  of  tlie  elepliant  hunt,  written  in 
the  metre  and  manner  of  the  late  Thomas  Ingoldsby. 

Daring  the  voyage  from  the  Cape  to  Australia  the 
Oalatea  encountered  a  cyclone.  Escaping  this  with  the 
loss  of  some  topsails,  and  a  monkey,  Adelaide  was  reached 
on  the  last  day  of  October.  We  need  not  detail  the  ad¬ 
dresses,  balls,  concerts,  and  processions  organised  by  the 
enthusiastic  colonists  to  honour  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  ; 
for  the  addresses  of  Mayors  and  Aldermen  have  a  singular 
family  likeness  all  the  world  over,  and  fireworks  and  illu¬ 
minations  at  Adelaide  and  Melbourne  are  not  very  different 
to  those  in  London.  The  description  of  the  ofiScers’  kan¬ 
garoo  hunt  on  Yorke  peninsula  is  entertaining  and  original, 
and  shows  how  many  dangers  beset  the  hunter  under  the 
Southern  Cross. 

The  account  of  Tasmania,  with  its  capital,  Hobart  Town, 
is,  perhaps,  somewhat  more  novel  than  that  of  the  colonies 
of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  about  which  so  much 
has  been  recently  written.  The  scenery  on  the  banks  of 
the  Derwent,  the  river  on  which  Hobart  Town  is  situated, 
is  very  English  in  its  general  features.  There  are  **  wooded 
hills  of  gentle  elevation,  with  farm  clearings,  green  mea¬ 
dows,  gardens,  and  neat  country  residences  on  the  slopes 
near  the  water ;  ”  and  the  illusion  is  still  greater  when  you 
are  told  that  the  Derwent  forms  the  boundary  of  the  two 
divisions,  Monmouth  and  Buckingham.  Devon  and  Dorset, 
Cornwall,  Somerset,  and  Cumberland,  are  other  divisions 
of  the  island,  and  those  old  names  alone  make  one  feel  at 
home.  Hobart  Town  is — 

rather  scattered  in  appearance,  bat  charmingly  situated.  It 
stands  on  several  gentle  bills — it  would  be  no  difBcult  matter  to 
make  it  oat  to  be  another  seven- hilled  city — with  trees  and  gar¬ 
dens  interspersed  among  the  hoases.  Immediately  behind  it  rises 
Mount  Wellington,  upwards  of  4,000  feet  high,  and  clothed 
nearly  to  the  top  with  thick  forest.  As  we  ran  up  a  light  shower 
was  falling,  and  hang  before  it  a  delicate  enrtain  of  white  mist, 
through  which  the  sun  lighted  up  portions  of  the  mountain’s  side 
with  a  varying  play  of  softened  colour  and  light,  which  was  very 
bcantiful.  Crowds  of  people  were  collected  along  the  shores ; 
the  river  was  gay  with  small  yachts  and  boats  moving  about  in  all 
directions ;  and  a  battery  on  some  rising  ground  fired  a  royal 
salute  as  the  Galatea  let  go  the  anchor  at  half-past  three. 

Tasmania  has  been  long  noted  for  its  salubrious  climate. 
The  heat  in  the  summer  is  never  oppressive,  while  the  genial 
influences  of  the  vast  ocean  which  surrounds  it,  tend  to 
temper  the  cold  of  its  winter.  Gold,  iron,  coal,  and  marble 
are  found  in  varying  quantities  in  different  parts ;  the 
island  abounds  in  lakes  and  navigable  rivers  ;  vast  forests 
filled  with  gigantic  trees,  clothe  the  undulating  surface  of 
the  country,  and  extend  down  to  the  water’s  edge ;  while 
the  frequent  bays,  estuaries,  islands,  and  peninsulas  with 
which  the  coast  is  studded,  make  it  singularly  fitted  for 
trade  and  commerce.  Grain  grows  well  in  Tasmania ;  and 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  lye  are  largely  cultivated.  Whaling 
is  an  important  trade  in  the  island,  though  the  number  of 
ships  employed  in  that  branch  of  industry  has  considerably 
decreased  of  late  years.  We  find  a  picturesque  description 
of  the  scenery  quoted  in  the  volume  before  us,  from  the 
writings  of  Mr  James  Smith,  of  Victoria : 

In  describing  my  impressions  of  the  landscape  scenery  of  Tas¬ 
mania,  1  write  with  a  vivid  recollection  of  some  of  the  loveliest 
parts  of  Shirope,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  that  island 
combines  some  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  Germany, 
Switserland,  and  Italy.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Launceston  I  was 
constantly  reminded  of  Tuscany.  The  valley  of  the  Amo  seemed 
to  spread  before  me,  girdled  by  the  purpled  Apennines ;  and  at 
Cora  Linn,  the  rushing  river,  and  the  rocks  tapestried  with  folia^ 
brought  baek  to  mind  the  Via  Mala  and  the  ascent  to  the  I 
Spln^n  Pass  in  Switserland.  The  coarse  of  the  Derwent,  up  as  j 
far  as  New  Norfolk,  will  compare  favourably  with  a  correspond- 1 
ing  portion  of  the  Rhine,  while  the  dismantled  fortresses  and 
minM  towers  which  crown  the  heights  of  that  romantic  river 
seemed  to  be  reproduced  by  the  fantastic  rocks  and  jutting  knolls 
which  flank  the  waters  of  the  Derwent. 

He  speaks,  too,  with  much  pleasure  of  his  trip  from 
Hobart  Town  to  Launoeston  : 

The  coach  was  English,  the  pace  was  English,  and  the  very  inns 
and  wayside  villages  were  English.  I  almost  expected  to  see  the 
village-green,  the  worm-eaten  stocks,  and  the  waggon-headed 
tents  of  the  wandering  gipsies.  The  rosy  faces  of  the  children, 
too,  smacked  of  the  old  country ;  and  I  missed  the  eager  anxious 
expression  of  countenance,  and  the  quick,  restless  movements 
which  characterise  the  people  in  Victoria. 

From  Taamania  the  Oalatea  proceeded  to  Sydney.  Here, 
anudst  the  rejoicings  and  festivities,  O’Farrell  attempted  to 
assassinate  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  authors  describe 
with  some  detail  the  particulars  of  this  dastardly  out- 
The  next  chapter  oontains  an  account,  geographical, 
political,  and  commercial,  of  the  colony  of  New  South ' 
Wales.  From  Sydney  harbour  the  Galatea  proceeded' 
homewards  by  Gape  Horn ;  and  having  crossed  the  line : 
ag^  on  the  28th  of  May,  a  month  later  steamed  by  the 
Needles,  and  arrived  at  SpithesMl  after  a  voyage  of  seven¬ 
teen  months. 

The  volume  is  just  one  of  those  pleasant  compilations 
which  will  soccesafully  divert  the  mind  and  engage  the 
attenUon  of  the  naan  who  is  told  at  the  last  moment  that 
the  dinner-hour  has  been  unavoidably  postponed  for  twenty 
minutes.  Bacon,  in  his  incomparable  Essays,  finely  says 
that  “  some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed, 
and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested.”  This  volume 
really  belongs  to  the  first  class,  though  it  might  be  swal¬ 
lowed  without  much  detriment  to  the  reader.  Of  the 
general  ap^arance  and  get-up  of  the  book  we  cannot 
speak  too  highly.  It  is  illustrated  by  a  capital  photograph 
of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  by  some  veiy  effective  ebromo- 
Kthographs  and  graphotypes,  from  sketches  taken  by  Mr 


0.  W,  Brierly,  and  by  a  map  showing  the  track  of  the 
Oalatea  in  her  voyage  round  the  world.  The  chromo¬ 
lithographs  are  especially  to  be  commended ;  and  the  one 
named  the  ”  Iceberg  ”  is  entitled  to  be  mentioned  as  a 
work  of  art.  In  this  picture  the  many-tinted  ocean,  the 
gorgeous  colours  of  the  sunset  sky,  the  floating  clouds,  and 
the  prismatic  glow  of  the  distant  iceberg  are  wonderfully 
reproduced. 

Small  Tahlea/ux.  By  the  Eev.  Charles  Turner,  Mac¬ 
millan. 

This  volume  is  introduced  to  the  public  without  a  preface, 
or  rather  Mr  Tomer  compresses  his  preface  into  the  single 
line,  “  Hasoe  breves,  oro  pictor,  ne  speme  tabellas.”  The 
author  here  ^ves  us  over  a  hundred  pages  of  sonnets  on 
every  variety  of  subject-— classical,  religious,  social,  scientific, 
and  artistic.  There  are  sonnets  on  “  Sidome,”  “  Philoc- 
tetei,”  “  8t  Augustine  and  Monica,”  Charlotte  Corday,” 
“  Hero  and  Leander ;  ”  others  on  “  The  Steam  Threshing 
Machine,”  “An  Annular  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,”  “The 
Ocean,”  “  The  Decadence  of  Greece,”  &c.  Mr  Turner 
keeps  generally  to  the  conventional  fourteen  lines  of  iambic 
pentameter,  but  occasionally  resorts  to  the  artifice  of  a| 
continuation  consisting  of  another  fourteen  lines,  when  the 
subject  calls  for  it.  Dr  Johnson  remarked  that  the 
Sonnet  “  is  not  very  suitable  to  the  English  language,  and 
has  not  been  used  by  any  man  of  eminence  since  Milton.” 
But  the  learned  Doctor  was  not  a  great  poetical  critic,  and 
since  his  days  the  Sonnet  has  revived,  and  through  the 
genius  of  Wordsworth  and  others  has  assumed  a  prominent 
position  in  modem  poetical  literature.  Mr  Tamer’s  Sonnets 
are  not  without  considerable  purity,  grace,  and  poetic  feel 
ing ;  but  they  want  colour.  In  diction  and  manner  they 
greatly  resemble  the  Sonnets  of  Wordsworth,  and  the 
works  of  the  leader  of  the  lake  school  have  evidently 
influenced  the  style  of  the  Author’s  poems.  It  has 
been  remarked  of  the  tone  of  Wordsworth’s  poetry,  that 
there  is  in  it  “  a  serene  seriousness  ”  which  often  “  rises 
into  an  intensely  solemn  awe,  and  is  not  less  often  relieved 
by  touches  of  a  quiet  pathos.”  This  is  to  a  great  extent 
also  true  of  Mr  Turner’s  poetry.  As  a  favourable 
specimen  of  his  powers,  we  quote  a  Sonnet  entitled  “  The 
Home-Field  Evening ;  ” 

Tis  sweet,  when  slanting  light  the  field  adorns, 

To  see  the  new-shorn  flocks  recline  or  browse  ; 

While  swallows  flit  among  the  restful  cows  ; 

Their  gargling  dew  laps,  and  their  harmless  horns  ; 

Or  flirt  the  aged  hunter,  in  his  doze, 

With  passing  wing ;  yet  with  no  thought  to  grieve 
His  mild,  unjealous,  innocent  repose. 

With  those  keen  contrasts  our  sad  hearts  conceive. 

And  then,  perchance,  the  evening  wind  awakes 
With  sadden  tumult,  and  the  bowery  ash 
Goes  storming  o’er  the  golden  moon,  whose  flash 
Fills  and  reflls  its  breezy  gaps  and  breaks ; 

The  weeping  willow  at  her  neighbour  floats^ 

And  busy  rustlings  stir  the  wheat  and  oats. 

The  author  seems  to  imagine  that  the  form  of  the 
Sonnet  is  suited  to  every  subject ;  though  it  may  be  that 
he  feels  at  home  in  that  metre  and  is  loth  to  incar  the 
trouble  of  learning  another  tune.  Some  lines  of  the  first 
Sonnet  in  the  volume  strengthen  this  impression.  On 
being  asked  by  a  friend  to  write  an  ode,  he  replies  : 

Let  lyrics  be  ; 

For  though  I  do  not  love  to  say  thee  nay, 

For  my  poor  mnse  it  is  too  late  a  day 
To  mell  with  strophe  and  antistrophe  ! 

A  few  notes  appended  to  the  volume  show  Mr  Turner’s 
classical  sympatlues.  His  Sonnets,  though  wanting  in 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  highest  poetry,  are  far 
above  the  avenge,  and,  unlike  much  of  the  poetry  of  the 
day,  will  bear  reading  a  second  time. 


Brokm  Fetters,  By  Frank  Trollope.  Newby. 

Few  themes  could  be  better  adapted  for  the  novelist 
than  the  history  of  the  Island  of  Corsica ;  and,  we  may 
add,  that  few  writers  could  have  evolved  a  better  tale 
from  such  materials  than  Mr  Trollope.  What  may  be  the 
relative  proportion  of  fiction  and  of  fact  in  *  Broken 
Fetters  *  can  alone  be  known  to  the  author,  or  to  such  as 
are  profoundly  versed  in  Corsican  story.  It  is  possible 
that  half  the  names  Mr  Trollope  has  chosen  for  his  heroes 
may  be  household  words  in  Corsica,  and,  for  the  rest,  it 
can  matter  little  whether  the  characters  fight  or  love 
under  noms  de  guerre,  or  whether  they  substantiate  their 
claims  to  popular  sympathy  by  reference  to  their  baptismal 
registers.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  a  more  engaging 
hero  than  the  Count  de  Briesbach  has  seldom  been  made 
captive  between  the  bindings  of  a  novel.  His  genius  for 
escape,  his  perpetual  triumphs  over  various  kinds  of  diffi¬ 
culty,  that  seemed  to  exclude  the  hope,  or  even  possibility 
of  being  surmounted,  prove,  beyond  a  question,  that 
nature,  or  Mr  Trollope,  designed  him  to  be  the  hero  of  a 
novel,  because  he  was  unique  in  every  qualification  that 
could  recommend  him  for  the  post.  It  were,  perhaps,  too 
much  to  aik  of  a  writer  of  romance  that  he  should  append 
a  foot-note  to  the  marvels  recorded  in  the  text,  and  tell  us 
precisely  where  the  imagination  was  called  upon  to  assist 
the  naked  fact,  or  give  the  tinge  of  the  improbable  to  a 
circumstance  that  already  seemed  sufficiently  astonishing. 
When  Briesbach,  waiting  expectantly  to  be  fired  upon  by 
half  a  dozen  dragoons,  who  were  to  put  him  to  death  for 
treason,  is  suddenly  inspired  with  the  idea  of  jumping 
down  a  well,  and  is  subsequently  found  at  the  bottom, 
hours  afterwards,  rather  the  better  than  otherwise  for  such 
an  unusual  expedition,  we  are  disposed  to  put  a  cynical 


interpretation  on  the  adage,  **  Truth  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a 
well.”  Or,  when  he  eeoapes  from  the  Jesuit’s  honso,  and, 
subsequently,  through  the  port-hole  of  a  ship ;  or,  when  an 
enemy,  pointing  a  pistol  to  his  face,  is  baffied  in  bis  design 
by  the  pistol  flashing  in  the  pan ;  in  all  such  exploits  of 
the  hair-breadth  kind  we  recognise  the  justice  of  the  plea 
which  a  modern  authoress  has  placed  upon  her  title-page  : 
'*  Too  strange  not  to  be  true.”  We  are,  however,  heartily 
thankful  to  Mr  Trollope  for  affording  us  unmixed  amuse¬ 
ment  and  gratification  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
delightful  story.  There  is  but  one  imaginative  statement 
of  such  supreme  improbability  that  we  must  venture  to 
enter  a  protest  against  its  being  palmed  upon  us  as 
historical  fact ;  we  allude  to  the  imputation  on  the  Italian 
Jesuits,  that  they  offered  6,000  crowns  for  the  head  of  the 
soldier  patriot !  This  is  really  to  create  sensation  at  a  cost 
which  our  neighbours  across  the  channel  would  call  prix 
fou;  and  is  precisely  the  same  in  point  of  wilful  absurdity 
as  if  it  should  be  stated  in  the  Baihj  Telegraph  that  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  discovered  to  be  captain  of 
a  band  of  London  garotters,  whoso  political  mission  it  was 
to  gag  Mr  Gladstone,  with  a  view  to  saving  the  Irish 
Church.  But  such  a  reckless  plunge  into  the  impossible, 
for  the  purpose  of  pleasing  a  certain  class  of  English 
readers,  is  wholly  exceptional  to  Mr  Trollope’s  usual  can¬ 
dour  and  good  sense ;  and  his  present  novel  may  be  equally 
recommended  (with  this  one  exception),  for  its  freedom 
from  bad  taste,  and  the  accurate  impression  it  conveys  of 
modern  Corsican  history. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  follow  the  hero,  in  a  merely 
superficial  sketch,  through  the  ever-shifting  scenes  of  his 
adventures.  On  the  backs  of  the  Bhiue,  in  a  small 
ancestral  property,  still  left  to  his  impoverished  family, 
the  young  Count  Briesbach  is  first  introduced  to  the 
reader.  Starting  for  Sardinia,  to  enter  the  military  ser¬ 
vice  of  King  Emanuel,  he  at  once  becomes  a  distinguished 
soldier,  and  is  created  Captain  by  the  King.  Obtaining 
leave  of  absence  for  a  year,  he  goes  to  Genoa,  and  taking 
the  road  to  Novi,  mounted  on  a  favourite  horse,  he  is 
saluted  by  a  passing  cavalier,  who  inquires  whether  he  has 
met  a  “travelling carriage,  with  outriders  and  armed  attend¬ 
ants,  with  two  ladies  inside  and  two  on  the  seat  behind.” 
Scarcely  had  he  put  the  question,  when  robbers,  rushing 
out  from  behind  a  cluster  of  trees  which  bordered  the 
public  road,  attacked  himself  and  Briesbach.  The  latter 
saved  the  life  of  the  former ;  and,  immediately  afterwards, 
the  travelling  carriage  referred  to  arrived  upon  the  spot. 
It  was  but  natural  that  the  occupauts  of  the  carriage, 
making  the  acquaintance  of  De  Briesbach  under  such 
exceptional  circumstances,  should  conceive  an  interest  iu 
his  welfare  more  potent  and  enduring  than  such  as  com¬ 
monly  results  from  drawing-room  introductions.  The 
plottings  of  the  tale  are  made  to  start  from  this  adventure ; 
and  it  would  be  almost  as  difficult  to  give  the  reader  a 
general  idea  of  *  Broken  Fetters,’  from  such  a  digest  as  a 
review  would  reasonably  permit,  as  to  imitate  the  valiant 
deeds  and  splendid  heroism  of  the  characters  thus  brought 
upon  the  stage.  We  will  only  reveal  this  much  :  that  the 
cavalier,  whose  life  was  saved  by  De  Briesbach,  was,  in 
truth,  the  captain  of  a  band  of  robbers  who  infested  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Bochetta ;  and  one  of  the  ladies  in 
the  carriage  was  Yannina  de  Matra,  the  subsequent  heroine 
of  the  tale. 

We  should  despair  of  picturing  the  scenes  which  follow, 
without  doing  violent  injustice  to  the  author’s  descriptive 
and  inventive  powers ;  and  he  would  reasonably  complain 
that,  while  spoiling  the  interest  of  his  story  for  future 
readers,  we  had  simply  stripped  the  incidents  of  the  whole 
of  their  fire  and  fiction,  and  reduced  a  very  exciting  novel 
to  a  common  nursery  tale.  We  will  not  incur  his  just  dis¬ 
pleasure  by  such  a  niggardly  treatment  of  his  fond  creation. 
We  prefer  to  say  to  our  readers :  If  you  wish  to  form  a 
reasonable  estimate  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Corsican  natives, 
under  their  cruel  subjugation  by  the  Genoese ;  the  fierce, 
relentless  hatred  of  their  masters,  in  crushing  their  patriot¬ 
ism  under  foot ;  and  the  origin  of  that  vindictive  spirit 
which  characterises  Corsicans  to  the^.«sent  day,  and  which 
has  found  its  exponent  in  the  Corsican  read  Mr 

Trollope’s  book. 

There  is,  however,  a  story  within  a  story  in  *  Broken 
Fetters,’  which  has  something  of  the  character  and  thril¬ 
ling  interest  of  thejearlier  portions  of  ’  Monte  Christo.’  In 
a  cavern  of  the  highest  mountaiu  of  the  Maritime  Alps, 
the  captain  of  the  baud,  which,  contrary  to  his  own  desire, 
had  made  prisoners  of  both  De  Briesbach  and  the  Lady 
Yannina,  unfolds  to  his  captives  the  tale  of  his  own  advec- 
tures,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  his  becoming  a  brigand. 
He  describes,  with  singular  vividness,  a  pirate  chase,  in 
which  he  was  one  of  the  pursued  aod  overcome ;  and  he 
tells  the  whole  of  his  story  with  a  calmness  and  a  simplicity 
that  give  an  air  of  literal  truth  to  every  word  he  says. 
Subsequently  he  recounts  the  manner  in  which  he  escaped 
from  a  prison  into  which,  being  perfectly  innocent,  he  was 
cast  by  vindictive  enemies,  and  sentenced  to  be  branded 
as  a  felon.  Indeed,  the  details  of  his  deliverance  are 
scarcely  leas  adventurous,  though  far  more  natural  and  pro¬ 
bable,  than  the  events  which  accompanied  the  romantic 
escape  from  the  Chateau  d’lf,  in  the  novel  of  Dumas ; 
while  the  choice  which  the  former  makes  in  prison,  of  em¬ 
bracing  a  profession  of  crime  in  preference  to  submitting 
to  unjust  punishment,  is  certainly  not  more  repugnant  to 
the  moralist  than  the  malicious  uses  of  his  freedom  which 
distinguished  Monte  Christo.  It  might  be  a  question,  with 
even  an  honest  man,  whether  he  should  Bafiiex  the  galleys 
unjustly,  or  turn  a  temporary  brigand,  in  appearance 
though  not  in  deed ;  but  there  is  equal  vulgarity  and 
wickedness  in  the  notion  of  Monte  Christo,  who  looked 
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upon  escape  and  riches  as  the  means  to  heathenish  retalia* 
tion.  We  make  the  comparison,  because  an  apology  is 
haaarded  by  a  principal  person  in  the  drama,  for  an  action 
which  is  certainly  open  to  unfriendly  comment.  But  in 
this,  as  in  other  details  of  Hr  Trollope's  norel,  care  is 
taken  not  to  offend  the  reader  by  making  what  is  wrong 
seem  right 

That  the  fortunes  of  the  tale  should  Terge  towards  a 
brilliant  sunshine,  as  the  curtain  is  preparing  to  descend 
upon  the  actors,  is  gratifying  to  the  reader,  who  has  been 
kept  in  anxiety  from  the  beginning,  lest  he  was  going  to 
be  harrowed  by  one  of  those  ill-starred  loye-tales,  of 
which  *  The  Bride  of  Lamermoor  ’  has  been  accepted  as  a 
type.  The  reader,  as  well  as  the  injured  characters  of  a 
novel,  is  entitled  to  a  roseate  climax  to  the  sharp  half- 
hours  of  suspense ;  and  if  we  were  too  much  oppressed  by 

a  course  of  thio  love  ”  that  ran  with  even  unwonted 
roughness  through  the  first  five  hundred  pages  of  the  novel, 
we  are  rewarded  at  the  end  by  everything  winding  up 
with  nuptials,  wealth,  and  blue-eyed  babies  ;  as  well  as 
with  the  conviction  that  we  have  learned  at  least  as  much 
about  '  Corsica  under  the  Bepublic/  as  we  should  have 
gathered  from  a  dry  and  prosy  history. 


The  Life  and  Time*  of  Saint  Bernard,  Abbot  of  Cla{r~ 
raw:,  a.d.  1091-1153.  By  James  Cotter  Morison, 
M.A.,  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  Macmillan. 

Mr  Morison  has  done  well  in  putting  into  cheaper  and 
more  perfect  shape  the  excellent  biography  of  St  Bernard, 
which  he  first  published  some  five  or  six  years  ago.  It  is, 
in  its  way,  as  good  a  contribution  to  historical  literature 
as  could  be  made.  With  picturesque  detail  it  so  tells  the 
story  of  one  famous  man  of  the  twelfth  century  as  to  give 
a  lively  illustration  of  the  phase  of  opinion  in  which  he 
was  a  prime  mover,  and  of  the  general  state  of  society, 
which  he  largely  influenced,  during  the  Middle  Ages.  We 
have  here  not  only  a  thorough  and  impartial  memoir  of  St 
Bernard  himself,  but  also  a  clear  presentment  of  Christian 
monasticism  at  its  best,  with  much  subsidiary  delineation 
of  the  other  great  institutions  to  which  it  was  either 
auxiliary  or  antagonistic. 

Those  institutions  were  in  full  force  during  the  lifetime 
of  St  Bernard,  which  coincided  with  the  central  and  most 
vigorous  portion  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  everlasting, 
but  ever-varying  battle,  between  the  Church  and  the  World, 
was  never  more  fierce  than  it  then  was.  St  Bernard’s 
father,  Tesselin  of  Fontaines,  vassal  and  friend  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  took  a  leading  part  in  the  First 
Crusade,  was  a  knight  renowned  for  gentleness  and  worth, 
for  wit  and  prowess,  as  great  as  characterised  Chaucer’s 
hero.  Bernard  himself  was  trained  for  knightly  enter¬ 
prises,  but  he  had  no  liking  for  them.  Nor  was  his  soul 
satisfied  with  the  ordinary  routine  of  a  clerical  life,  in 
which,  as  a  courtly  dean  or  bishop,  he  might  have  had  as 
many  worldly  enjoyments  as  any  layman  could  hope  for. 
Even  the  more  intellectual  life  of  the  schoolmen,  just  then  | 
receiving  a  wonderful  impetus  from  the  teachings  of 
William  of  Champeaux,  and  his  former  pupil,  now  his 
fierce  rival  and  superior — Peter  Abelard,  had  no  great 
charms  to  one  of  Bernard’s  temperament.  He  was  charmed 
by  it  for  a  little  while  ;  but  soon  he  threw  off  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  enter  upon  it  as  a  temptation  of  the  devil,  and 
resolved  to  overcome  the  devil  and  win  the  favour  of  God 
by  entering  the  monastery  of  Citeaux,  lately  founded  by 
Stephen  Harding,  the  Englishman,  in  compliance  with 
the  strict  rule  of  St  Benedict.  This  he  did  in  1113,  when 
he  was  twenty-two  years  old  : 

The  following  was  the  ordinary  routine  in  the  Cistercian  monas¬ 
teries  in  Bernard’s  time  :  At  two  in  the  morning  the  great  bell 
was  rung,  and  the  monks  immediately  arose  and  hastened  from 
their  dormitory,  along  the  dark  cloisters,  in  solemn  silence  to  the 
church.  A  single  small  lamp,  suspended  from  the  roof,  gave  a 
glimmering  light,  just  sufficient  to  show  them  their  way  through 
the  plain,  nnomamented  building.  After  short  prirate  prayer 
they  began  matins,  which  took  them  about  two  honr^.  The  next  I 
service — lauds— did  not  commence  till  the  first  glimmer  of  dawn  ! 
was  in  the  sky,  and  thus,  in  winter  at  least,  a  considerable ! 
interval  occurred,  during  which  the  monk’s  time  was  his  own.  He 
went  to  the  cloister  and  employed  it  in  reading,  writing  or  medi¬ 
tation,  according  to  his  iucUnation.  He  then  devoted  himself  to 
various  religious  exercises  till  nine,  when  he  went  forth  to  work 
in  the  fields.  At  two  he  dined,  at  nightfall  assembled  to  vespers, 
and  at  six,  or  eight,  according  to  the  season,  finished  the  day  with 
compline,  and  passed  at  once  to  the  dormitory. 

Bernard  found  these  practices  and  austerities  inadequate  to 
satisfy  his  zeal  and  spirit  of  self-mortification.  He  determined  to 
subdue  not  only  the  desires  of  the  flesh,  which  arise  through  the 
senses,  but  e^en  those  senses  themselves.  His  days  were  passed 
in  ecstatic  contemplation,  so  that  seeing  he  saw  not,  and  hearing 
lie  heard  uot ;  he  scarcely  retained  any  taste,  and  hai^ly  perceived 
“  anything  by  any  sense  of  his  body.”  Time  given  to  sleep  he 
regarded  as  lost,  and  was  wont  to  compare  sleep  and  death, 
holding  that  sleepers  may  be  regarded  as  dead  among  men,  even 
as  the  dead  arc  asleep  before  (^d.  The  visits  of  those  of  his 
friends  who  were  still  in  the  w'orld  were  a  great  scource  of  disquiet 
to  him.  Their  conversation  brought  back  thoughts  and  feelings 
connected  with  that  evil  world  which  he  had  determined  to  leave 
for  ever.  After  their  departure,  on  one  occasion,  he  went  to 
attend  the  office  of  nones,  and  as  usual  lifted  his  mind  to  prayer, 
but  immediately  found  that  God’s  grace  and  favour  were  not 
vouchsafed  as  before.  That  idle  talk  was  evidently  the  cause. 
But  the  next  time  his  importunate  friends  came  he  was  prepared  ; 
by  carefully  stopping  his  ears  with  little  wads  of  flax,  and  burying 
his  head  deep  in  his  cowl,  though  exposed  for  an  hour  to  their 
conversation,  he  heard  nothing,  and  oven  spoke  nothing  except  a 
few  words  to  edification ;  and  by  this  ingenious  device  escaped  the 
evil  he  had  before  experienced.  The  same  austerity  marked  all 
his  actions.  As  regards  vigils,  his  rule  was  not  to  pass  the  whole 
night  sleepless.  For  food  he  bad  lost  all  desire,  the  thought  of  it 
seemed  to  give  him  pain,  and  nothing  but  the  fear  of  fainting  ever 
induced  him  to  take  any.  A  weakness  of  stomach,  caused  or 
increased  by  these  seyeritics,  now  attacked  him  to  such  a  degree 


that  he  could  scarcely  retain  any  aliment,  and  what  he  did  digest 
seemed  rather  to  defer  death  than  sustain  life.  Still  his  dauntless 
spirit  never  yielded.  When  from  bodily  weakness  he  could  not 
join  in  the  hard  manual  labour  of  the  monks,  he  betook  himself 
to  “other  and  more  menial  offices,  that  he  might  supply  by! 
humility  his  deficiency  in  labour.”  But  if  only  his  inexperience ' 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  imitating  his  brethren,  he  at  once  sought ' 
some  employment  equally  arduous,  and  devoted  himself  “to 
digging,  or  hewing  wood,  and  carrying  it  on  his  shoulders.”  And 
I  thns  did  Bernard  apply  himself  to  the  observance  of  the  very 
'  letter  of  his  rule  of  life. 

I  That  a  sane  man  should  ever  have  thought  that  by  so 
doing  he  could  best  serve  God,  and  fulfil  the  purposes  of 
his  creation,  is  certainly  a  marvel ;  and  the  strangeness  of 
the  delusion  is  not  lessened  by  the  prevalence,  through 
many  centuries,  of  inclinations  and  resolutions  akin  to 
Bernard’s,  though  rarely  so  persistent  and  so  completely 
followed.  Knighthood,  and  all  the  concomitants  of 
feudalism,  are  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at.  They  were  a 
necessary  part  of  the  process  of  civilisation.  Nor  is  it  in ' 
any  way  remarkable  that  the  method  and  spirit  of  the ' 
Catholic  hierarchy,  built  with  false  principles  upon  a  false  ^ 
basis,  should  have  resulted  in  the  ways  of  selfish  aggran-  ] 
disement  and  riotous  living,  by  which  Christendom  has 
been  disgraced  from  before  the  middle  ages  down  to  the 
present  time.  Selfishness  and  wickedness,  in  the  Church 
and  in  the  world  alike,  are,  unfortunately,  only  too  common 
in  every  age  to  excite  surprise.  Unselfishness  and  noble ! 
conduct,  aiming  at  honest  living  and  the  doing  of  good  to 
others,  are  also  both  common  and  intelligible,  and  hardly 
the  less  praiseworthy  when  they  are  pursued  in  mistaken 
methods.  But  it  is  difficult  to  praise,  or  do  anything  but 
w’onder  at,  that  refinement  of  selfishness  which  caused 
earnest  and  high-minded  men,  like  St  Bernard,  to  abandon 
both  all  the  grosser  pleasures  of  life  and  all  the  higher 
pleasures  that  come  from  philanthropic  effort,  in  order 
to  try  and  buy  a  reward  in  Heaven  for  their  misuse  on 
earth  of  the  gifts  bestowed  by  Heaven.  But  then  there 
was  a  wide  difference  on  all  matters  of  religion,  and  on  not 
a  few  matters  of  common  sense,  between  the  twelfth 
century  and  our  own.  This  is  well  shown  by  Mr  Morison’s 
remarks  on  the  miraculous  powers  attributed  to  St  Bernard  : 

Miracles,  ghostly  apparitions,  divine  and  demoniac  interference 
with  sublunary  affairs,  were  matters  which  a  man  of  the  twelfth 
century  would  less  readily  doubt  of  than  of  his  own  existence. 
To  disbelieve  in  such  would  have  been  considered  good  prima  facit 
evidence  of  unsoundness  of  mind.  The  critical  powers  then  were 
never  for  a  moment  exerted  on  an  alleged  case  of  miracle.  If 
the  matter  could,  by  any  interpretation,  he  brought  into  some 
kind  of  connection  with  heaven  or  hell,  with  moral  good  or  evil, 
it  was  assumed  to  be  vatural,  not  unnatural,  that  miracles  should 
occur.  The  modem  definition  of  a  miracle,  via.,  a  violation  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  would  have  by  no  means  commanded  Bernard’s 
assent.  He  would  have  said,  “  What  are  your  laws  of  nature  ?  1 
know  them  not.  Miracle  is  the  law  of  Ood.”  The  men  of  that 
time  believed  that  the  air  swarmed  with  angels  ;  or,  if  not  with 
angels,  then  with  devils.  They  believed  that  fearful  and  perpetual 
strife  was  being  waged  between  the  adverse  hosts — that  armies  of 
good  and  evil  spirits  were  for  ever  on  the  wing — that  they 
encamped  in  invisible  companies  to  w^lay  and  deceive,  or  to 
counsel  and  succour,  the  sons  of  men.  They  believed  they  heard 
the  laughter  of  the  fiends  borne  on  the  night  gusts  of  the  moaning 
wind,  and  gradually  retiring  before  the  chorus-song  of  rejoicing 
angels,  swelling  up  on  the  morning  air.  They  believed  that  all 
evil  thoughts  were  whispered  iu  the  air  by  the  emissaries  of  the 
old  enemy  of  man’s  soul,  and  that  nothing  but  prayer,  faith,  and 
the  help  of  the  blessed  saints  would  avail  to  avert  or  dispel  them. 

No  expression  of  disgust  or  contempt  is  required  now  with 
reference  to  such  a  stage  of  human  belief.  The  great  majority  of 
mankind  have  ever  held  opinions  similar  to,  or  identical,  with  the 
above.  The  exception  is  to  hold  the  reverse,  and  to  substitute 
for  Miracle  a  reliance  on  Law.  Intrinsically,  then,  these  ground¬ 
less  beliefs  are  nothing  but  silly  tales,  with  little  merit  of  either 
variety  or  invention.  But,  regarded  historically,  as  stages  in 
man’s  mental  development  they  assume  quite  a  philosophic 
importance.  Even  as  fossil  bones  and  shells  to  a  geologist  become 
hieroglyphics  significant  of  far-off  revolutions  and  convulsions  of 
the  planet,  so  to  the  historian  the  great  but  extinct  modes  of 
thought  which  have  appeared  in  the  intellectual  world  are  really 
the  most  important  of  the  facts  and  events  he  has  to  record. 
When  Peter  of  Cluny  tells  us  that  “  very  often  the  devils  disturb 
the  monks  during  the  hours  allotted  to  sleep,  in  order  that  they 
may  feel  sleepy  when  they  ought  to  be  awake,  and  thus  lose  the 
advantage  of  holy  vigils— that  he  had  often  heard  such  complaints 
from  many,  of  whom  some  bare  had  their  bed-coverings  pulled 
off  them  while  they  slept,  and  carried  to  a  great  distance ;  some, 
after  a  struggle,  had  succeeded  in  wresting  their  coverings  from 
the  demons ;  while  others,  when  in  the  act  of  satisfying  the  wants 
of  nature,  had  seen  the  devils  stand  before  them  in  a  mocking, 
ridiculing  attitude ;  ” — we  can  regard  the  whole  as  an  absurd 
fiction,  if  we  choose,  and  in  this  light  it  is  uninteresting  enough. 
But,  if  we  remember  and  reflect  whotbe  venerable  Peter  was— how 
wise  he  was,  how  good  he  was,  and  what  a  leader  of  thought  he 
I  was  in  his  day — then  the  fact  that  it  was  possible  for  such  a 
man  to  hold  such  absurdities  as  literally  true,  assumes  a  different 
aspect.  The  minds  of  men  of  the  twelfth  century  were  in  some 
1  sort  the  reverse  of  ours.  What  we  think  or  well  know  to  be  pos- 
Isible  and  feasible,  men  of  the  Middle  Ages  would  have  regarded 
I  as  the  idlest  dreaming.  What  we  know  to  be  simply  nonsense, 

I  they  looked  on  as  a  matter  of  indisputable  truth.  They  were  far 
!  removed  from  being  “  ministers  and  interpreters  of  nature.” 
They  did  not  worship  the  powers  of  nature  as  their  Pagan 
I  ancestors  did,  but  they  had  fully  the  same  belief  in  the  capri¬ 
ciousness  of  their  exercise,  they  had  the  same  anchorless  inse¬ 
curity  as  to  what  the  invisible  world  would  next  do  to,  and  in,  the 
visible  world.  The  men  they  saw,  the  trees,  the  houses, 
the  green  earth,  the  forest,  were  alternately  possessed  and 
quarrelled  over  by  the  unseen  powers  of  gootl  and  evil.  And 
poor,  feeble  man  had  to  pick  his  way  in  the  midst  of  them ;  on 
cither  side  of  his  path,  at  all  hours  of  sleeping  or  waking,  his 
mmd  and  his  heart  were  the  desired  prize  of  one  or  the  other. 
The  deliberately  wicked  man  was  given  over  for  the  time,  in  full 
property,  to  the  fiend.  The  good,  the  deejdy  holy  man,  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  choirs  of  angels  ;  and  the  devils  were  supposed  almost 
to  howl  at  his  approach.  He  was  changed,  he  w'as  another 
creature  to  their  believing  eyes  ;  he  was  in  direct  correspondence 
with  God;  the  breath  of  the  Divine  lore  had  robed  him  in  beauty. 
Could  there  be  any  difficulty  in  thinking  that  to  such  a  one — one 
on  whom  the  smile  of  the  Eternal  was  supposed  to  rest ;  one 
whose  thoughts  moved,  like  the  angels  in  Jacob’s  dream,  to  and 
fro  between  earth  and  heaven ;  one  whose  future  glory  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  just  was  well  assured— would  it  have  been  possi¬ 


ble  to  doubt  that  to  such  a  one  the  forms  aad  things  of  this 
miserable,  accursed  earth  would  yield  a  swift  obedience  as  of  ser¬ 
vants  to  their  lord  t  Could  inert  matter,  which  even  the  very 
devils  were  able  to  work  upon,  resist  a  holy  man  full  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  ?  Must  not  the  earthly  give  way  to  the  Heavenly  ?  Must 
not  Christ  be  the  conqueror  of  Satan  ? 

Certainly  there  was  something  xniraenlons  about  the  life 
and  work  of  St  Bernard,  as  detailed  by  Mr  Morison.  In 
these  pages  we  read  how,  beginning  with  the  modest  reso¬ 
lution  to  shut  himself  entirely  out  of  the  world,  he  was 
brought,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  into  intimate  and 
powerful  relations  with  it ;  how,  while  yet  a  young  man, 
he  was  sent  to  found  the  monasteiy  of  Ghurraux,  and,  as 
its  abbot,  brought  crowds  to  it  by  Hie  mere  attraction  of 
his  austere  rules  ;  how  he  preached  and  wrote,  expounded 
and  expostulated;  how  kings  learnt  to  make. mm  their 
most  trusted  counsellor ;  how  a  Pope— Innocent  IL— owed 
to  him  his  successful  holding  of  the  papal  office,  *nd  how, 
amid  a  hundred  other  occupations,  he  busied  himself, 
during  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  in  advocating  the 
Second  Crusade  and  watching  its  failure.  All  this  is  well 
set  forth  by  Mr  Morison,  with  muoh  collateral  information 
about  the  history  of  religious,  political,  and  philosophical 
thought  in  Europe  during  the  lifetime  of  Bernard.  Espe¬ 
cially  interesting  are  the  four  chapters  about  Abelard  and 
his  character  and  teachings. 

Five  Old  Friend*  ami  a  Young  Frince,  By  the  Author 
of  ‘  The  Story  of  Elizabeth.’  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Our  old  friends  have  such  very  new  faces,  that  when  wo 
met  with  them  in  Comhill  we  should  not  have  recognised 
them  but  for  their  titles.  Externally  and  internally  we  now 
find  them  totally  changed.  When  we  first  knew  them, 
they  appeared  in  little  books  with  paper  covers,  procured, 
not  from  the  bookseller,  but  at  the  toy  shop ;  afterwards 
wo  met  with  them  printed  in  good  bold  type,  with  grand 
illustrations  rising  from  the  page  like  the  set  scenes  at  a 
theatre ;  now  we  are  presented  with  them  in  an  elegant 
volume,  sumptuously  printed  on  toned  paper,  handsomely 
bound,  with  illustrations,  however,  which  do  no  credit  to 
all  this  luxury, — for,  to  speak  candidly  they  are  simply 
hideous.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  our  old 
friends  arc  as  much  improved  in  reality,  as  entertainers  and 
instructors,  as  they  are  in  outward  appearance.  The  fine 
old  fairy  tales  lose  nearly  all  their  poetry  when  reduced  to 
the  prosy  level  of  every-day  life,  and  we  feel  convinced 
that  the  clever  authoress  would  have  given  us  far  more 
amusing  stories  had  she  trusted  entirely  to  her  own 
imagination,  instead  of  trammelling  herself  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  a  parody  of  our  old  favourites.  Like  the 
children  of  the  present  day,  who  are  apt  so  soon  to  lose 
the  charm  of  cluldhood,  and  ceasing  to  be  natural,  fancy 
themselves  young  men  and  women,  these  tales  having  lost 
their  simplicity,  fail  to  excite  much  interest.  The  new 
version  is  above  the  comprehension  of  children.  They 
will  not  care  for  the  love  stories  shorn  of  all  their 
wonders,  and  yet  their  elders  will  be  justified  in  voting  the 
tales,  as  a  whole,  too  puerile  to  deserve  their  attention. 
“  Cinderella”  is  the  best ;  she  is  still  a  little  angel  of  patience, 
natural  and  charming,  and  her  surroundings  are  clever 
sketches  of  the  life  of  to-day.  In  **  Little  Bed  Biding  Hood” 
the  grand  tragedy  is  reduced  to  the  level  of  a  domestic 
drama.  What  do  we  care  about  the  dull  life  at  Fontaine¬ 
bleau,  which  is  in  itself  too  bright  and  gay  a  little  town, 
too  charming  a  retreat,  to  be  pitched  upon  as  the  scene  of 
such  wearisome  stupidity  ?  And  then  the  moral,  which  in 
the  original  is  so  clear  that  a  baby  can  appreciate  it,  is 
completely  destroyed ;  disobedience,  instead  of  meeting 
with  condign  punishment^  reigns  triumphant.  Certainly 
the  wolf  turns  out  to  be  no  wolf  at  tdl,  but  at  worst  a 
mere  loup-garott ;  but  this  is  the  authoress’s  fault,  and  we 
cannot  accept  it  as  an  excuse  for  rendering  disobedience 
triumphant,  for  proving  that  the  young  lady  knows  better 
than  her  papa  and  mamma.  A  caution  to  them  not  to  put 
the  book  into  the  hands  of  their  daughters.  On  the  other 
hand,  “  Jack  the  Giant-killer”  gives  us  a  fine  moral  lesson  of 
abuses  remedied  and  oppression  exposed  by  the  disinter¬ 
ested  efforts  of  an  earnest,  active-minded  man  ;  too  energetic 
to  fall  into  the  jog-trot  existence  of  ordinary  clerical  life,  and 
goaded  to  desperation  by  the  apathy  and  coldness  of  his 
placid,  commonplace  wife.  The  story  is  more  strange  than 
agreeable.  The  internal  economy  of  an  union  workhouse 
does  not  present  a  pleasant  picture  for  the  fancy  to  dwell 
upon  ;  and  if  we  attempt  to  console  ourselves  whilst  read¬ 
ing  of  the  cruelties  and  miseries,  by  the  reflection  that  it 
is  only  fiction,  we  are  soon  unpleasantly  reminded  that  such 
abuses  and  worse  have  been  proved  to  have  an  actual 
existence,  and  we  cannot  help  fearing  that  they  are 
still  crying  for  redress  in  many  a  place  where  there  is 
no  Jack  to  come  to  the  rescue.  They  are  very  correctly 
chosen  as  the  type  of  the  Giant  that  devastates  the  land. 
The  other  two  tales  are  the  “  Sleeping  Beauty  ” — a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  dull  and  vapid  life  led  by  many  an  English  girl, 
shut  up  in  a  dreary  country-house,  with  nothing  to  break 
the  monotony  of  her  existence,  till  one  day,  by  good  chance, 
a  young  cousin  rings  the  bell  and  wakes  them  all  up— and 
“  Beauty  and  the  Beast,”  a  tale  of  London  life,  luxury, 
speculation,  and  ruin.  A  strong-minded  daughter,  who  drives 
her  father  to  endeavour  to  retrieve  his  fortune  by  fraud  ; 
a  most  generous  beast,  uncouth  in  his  manner,  but  tender 
of  heart,  pardoning  the  father,  who  has  wronged  him,  for 
the  sake  of  the  daughter  (not  the  strong-minded  one,  but 
a  younger  sister),  who  rejects  him  ;  however,  he  wait  a 
with  patience,  and  his  generosity  soon  meets  its  due  reWtffd. 
The  ”  Young  Prince  ”  is  a  day-dream  ; 
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that  the  author  may  yet  combine  with  the  actreee  to  put  a 
little  more  originality  into  the  subject. 


foruble  fwnily  house,  with  airy  and  light  and  snug  coroen,  ana  Danrers,  who  plays  the  part  of  Charles  Adolphus 

EOYALTY  THEATEE.  .«.„eir  mth  q^t  eou«it  „d 

andof  the  Study  upstairs  where  the  father  sat  at  his  work.  (  The  Author  of  the  Great  City,  Daddy  Gray,  and  the  humour,  keeps  the  house  m  merry  mood  whenever  he 

Here  were  books  and  china-pou  and  sUver  “d  a  Scots,  had  already  shown  a  versatile  power  in  dra-  happens  to  appear  upon  the  stage.  In  the  Second  Act  he 

hundred  famUiar  things  about  matic  art.  A  Lovinq  Ciw.  produced  on  Thursday  night,  has  come  down  from  his  swell”  estate,  in  which  he  was  a 

fJ^th^irtith  tUUnd?T&u^^^  wUl  not  diminish  his  wputSion.  Aiming  rather  at  depict-  sort  of  lord  high  almoner  of  perpetual  champagne  to  the 


Thla  little  introduction  is  to  open  the  door  of  a  home  that  was  TTTP  m?  A  M  A  y**  ^th  the  actress  to  put  a 

onee.  in  a  house  in  a  pleasant  green  ^uare  in  London,— a  com-  ixilli  lyrvilixL.A..  originality  into  the  subject, 

foruble  family  house,  with  airy  and  light  and  snug  coroers,  and  Danvers,  who  plays  the  part  of  Charles  Adolphus 

EOYALTY  THEATEE.  Rp^,  .«.„eir  mth  q^t  eou«it  „d 

andof  the  Study  upstairs  where  the  father  sat  at  his  work.  (  The  Author  of  the  Great  City,  Daddy  Gray,  and  the  humour,  keeps  the  house  m  merry  mood  whenever  he 

Here  were  books  and  china-pou  and  sUver  a  Scots,  had  already  shown  a  versatile  power  in  dra-  happens  to  appear  upon  the  stage.  In  the  Second  Act  he 

hundred  famUiar  things  about  t'^®  vJ®,*!?!”?  matic  art.  A  Lovinq  Ciw.  produced  on  Thursday  night,  has  come  down  from  his  swell”  estate,  in  which  he  was  a 

Sm^  m  H?e  fJ^th^STtith  tUt^^  iith^hJh  iSii.  wUl  not  diminish  his  wputSion.  Aiming  rather  at  depict-  sort  of  lord  high  almoner  of  perpetual  c^mpagne  to  the 

mate  things  live  for  the  young.  Sometimes  in  the  comforuble  ing  average  phases  of  ordinary  life,  than  rare  pheno-  human  race  in  general ;  and  the  whole  of  his  fortune  being 
flicker  of  the  twilight  fire  the  place  would  seem  all  astir  in  the,  or  character,  Mr  Halliday  has  preferred  a  wasted,  even  to  the  final  copper,  he  is  provided  for  by  his 

dance  of  the  bright  simple,  weU-told  tale  to  stage  illusions,  or  complications  of  former  friend  of  the  Angel  bar— Miss  OUver,  who,  having 

In^i^  r^vs^Xia  sn^  the  improbable  kind,  ^eed,  the  especial  charm  of  A  put  her  money  on  “Blue  Gown,” and  land^  a  considerable 

round  the  home  hearth  so  many  years  ago.  Loving  Cup  is,  that  it  has  nothing  whatever  “  stagey  ”  stake,  is  now  the  prosperous  hostess  of  the  tavern  where 

On  one  side  of  the  fireplace  hung  a  picture  which  had  been  about  its  construction,  if  we  except  the  tableau  at  the  once  she  was  the  barmaid, 

painted  by  Miss  Edgar,  and  which  reprMented  a  pretu  pale  lady,  climax  of  Act  the  First,  and  the  walking  to  and  fro  across  Mr  Dewar,  as  Jack  Easy,  a  selfish  man  of  the  world,  per- 

On  Ae^JhimwyyiSjVb^hind^^^^^^  *tage  of  certain  characters  in  Act  the  Second,  who  are  forms  a  cWter  wWch  has  evidently  received  considerable 

china  figures,  the  gilt  and  loudly  ticking  clocl^  stood  the  picture  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  that  exceptionally  theatrical  care  and  finish  from  Mr  Halliday.  Indeed,  we  suspect  that 
of  a  kind  old  family  friend,  with  a  friendly,  yet  troubled  expression  gift — the  being  perfectly  unconscious  of  a  score  of  persons  Jack  Easy  was  the  “  point”  for  which  the  play  was  cast ;  for 
in  his  countenance:  and  then,  against  a  panel,  hung  a  little  water-  talking  loudly  within  two  feet  of  them.  While  of  there  is  more  of  thoughtful  epigram  in  what  he  says,  and 

oftWsKort*hlItoiy.““*bp^sit?7o‘'h^^^^  excellent  situations,  and  epigrammatic  colloquy,  there  is  more  of  marked  completeness  about  his  ideal,  than  about 

space,  until  one  summer,  in  Italy,  the  father  happened  to  buy  the  sufficient  quantity  to  establish  the  author’s  ability  to  com-  that  of  any  other  person  in  the  drama, 

portrait  of  a  little  Dauphin  or  Neapolitan  Prince,  with  a  broad  pose  an  admirable  play ;  we  should  hardly  concede  to  him.  We  must  add  that  the  plot  is  clear  and  simple  through- 

rib^n  and  order,  and  soft  fair  hair ;  and  when  the  from  past  examples,  the  foremost  rank  as  a  dramatic  writer,  out ;  a  little  exaggerated,  perhaps,  in  the  sudden  taking  of 

Of  “  ■““‘Of  of  tbe  art.  of  .lage  offeote.  Whatever  hM  guiU  upon  hereelf  by  Luoy  ^igh,  without  any  more  impe- 
to  the  little  peasant  girl.  There  had  been  some  discussion  as  to  to  be  done  or  said  by  each  of  the  dramatis  personas,  is  well  nous  motive  than  that  people  might  attnbute  the  theft  to 
where  he  was  to  be  placed,  and  one  night  he  was  carried  up  into  conceived  and  neatly  fitted  by  the  author.  And  with  |  Thornton,  and,  therefore,  she  preferred  to  shield  him  by  her 
the  study,  where  he  was  mcMured  with  another  little  partner,  gn/jh  a  comuanv  sui  Miss  Oliver  commands,  it  were  stranue.  own  disgrace.  But  this  is  the  only  exception  wo  can  take 


lorely  little  print  of  one  of  Sir  Joshua’s  pictures.  Site  lived  op  tions.  rantee  to  Mr  Halliday  a  renewal  of  his  past  success,  and 

above  in  the  study,  and  was  christened  Lady  Marjory  by  the  41,0  to  Miss  Oliver  the  run  of  A  Cwp  through  the  Christ- 

young  people  who  did  not  know  the  little  lady  s  real  name.  And  ^  scene  opens  with  the  representation  of  the  Lolidavs  when  cmmtrv  neonle  are  sure  to  crowd  this 

It  happened  that,  one  night  in  this  long  ago  01  which  I  am  writing,  interior  paiiour  of  the  Angel  Inn  at  Westport;  and  Mr  ^  '  ‘i.  P 

one  of  these  young  folks,  sitting  basking  in  the  comfortable  warmth  Hodson,  the  landlord  (played  by  Mr  Kenward),  discourses  very  favourite  ea  re. 

of  the  fire,  dreamt  out  a  little  J®*"®  with  the  responsible  stewardess  of  his  establishment  on  the  . 

lighting  up  in  the  firelight,  and  nodding  and  smiling  at  her  as  .  -  .  .v  v  r  v  ^  j  - 

pictures  do.  It  was  a  revelation  which  she  wrote  down  at  the  apparent  falling-off  m  the  number  of  his  customers,  and  irr  a  xAicAfr  Axrn  T>nTTTTPV 

time,  and  which  she  firmly  believed  in  when  she  wrote  it.  Perhaps  the  consequent  decline  m  his  receipts.  The  barmaids —  IMiii  MElKUrULllAiN  MLAl  AINL4  ruuijiitx 
this  short  explanation  will  be  enough  to  make  the  little  history  Lucy  Leigh  and  Lizzie  Latimer  (represented  respectively  by  MARKET. 

intelligible  as  it  was  written,  without  any  other  change.  j  (jlara  Thompson  and  Miss  M.  Oliver)— are  hereupon  The  opening  of  the  New  City  Meat  and  Poultry  Market 

Let  the  young  folks  read  this,  and  see  if  they  cannot  summoned  to  the  landlord’s  presence,  and  catechised  took  pla^  on  Tuesday,  in  the  presence  of  a  distinguished 
conjure  up  some  such  amusement  for  themselves  in  the  twi-  severely  on  their  behaviour  in  the  bar,  where  it  is  evident  company,  and  with  beroraing  ceremony.  The  procession  left 
light  hours ;  let  them  endow  their  favourite  pictures  with  that  they  are  much  more  ambitious  to  attract  by  their  Guildh^l  at  one  o  clock,  headed  by  the  City  Marshal,  and 
life,  and  see  how  they  can  make  them  talk  and  act.  Child-  toilettes,  than  to  work  for  the  good  of  their  master.  Miss  ?  ®  Improvement 

ho^  Upnerallyrich  minvention  and  fani^;  it  is  desirable  OUver,  however,  defen^  her  views  on  the  honoured  occupa- !  nt^L^^an  ^TaySS“  th'e*’'AlSierand 

to  direct  these  faculties  into  a  profitable  channel.  tion  she  professes,  with  arguments  of  such  invmcible  power.  Sheriffs,  and  the  Lord  Mayor— all  in  their  official  robes.  The 

____________  that  Socrates  himself  could  hardly  have  pleaded  the  cause  procession  made  the  tour  of  King  Street  and  Aldersgate 

nuTT  TbT>T:>KT*a  •DAmra  barmaids  with  more  of  logic  or  persuasion.  The  land-  Streetjlsong  Lane,  and  the  southern  side  of  the  market,  and 

CHILDBEN  S  BOOKS.  yields  unwilling  victory  to  this  Queen  of  “  earthly  along  the  new  sti'eet  which  was  opened  for  public  traffic  the 

Aesop's  Fables  in  Words  of  One  SyUahle.  By  Mary  Hebes  at  the  Jupiter  Tavern,”  and  retires  from  the  wordy  sa^  evening.  , 

Oidolphin.  Cureell,  Fetter,  and  Gilpin.  conflict  areured  (like  the  rest  of  the  audience  at  the  .  of  ^h.^ure  adoptol  for  the  market 

^  T>  ij.  m-  1  Ml  1.  «  uv  »»  !-•  I- 1-  J  ai.  J  X  r  18  that  understood  by  the  term  Italian.  The  prevailing  fea- 

If  there  is  one  book  more  than  another,  calculated  to  Royalty  Theatre)  that  a  “public  which  had  the  advantage  of  a  series  of  arcaded  recesses  between  Doric  pilimters 

tempt  children  to  give  the  requisite  application  to  master ,  *och  a  barmaid  as  Miss  Oliver  ought  certainly  to  be  a  grand  fluted  on  the  uppier  two-thirds,  and  elevated  on  pedestals, 
the  art  of  reading,  it  is,  perhaps,  ‘iEsop’s  Fables;’  and  ««cce88— as  far  as  ite  personal  attractions  are  concerned.  The  entablature  is  returned  and  ornamented  over  the 
Mary  Oodolphin,  the  ^itor,  derenes  well  alike  of  the  ^he  other  barmaid  (Miss  Thompson)  has  faUen  so  indis-  pilasters,  and  finished  with  ornamental  vase-like  termina- 
pupil  and  the  teacher  for  having  reduced  this  work  to  the  ®>^tly  in  love  with  a  constant  though  impecunious  visitor  tioM  which  recurring  at  re^lar  spaces  through  the  length 

aDumhension  and  aDoreciation  of  children  bv  transferring  — Ned  Thornton  (Mr  Day) — that  the  interests  of  the  house  building,  give  an  effertire  sky-lme.  The  generel 

appijpnension  ana  appiwiation  or  cniiaren,  oy  transiemng  , ,  nrobablv  have  suffered  in  conseouence  but  for  fb#!  height  of  the  external  wall  is  thirty-two  feet.  Between  the 
its  meaning  to  words  of  one  syllable.  And  it  is  clearly  r  ?  .i  j  ;x  Uo  *  i  ’  •  xr-  Portland  stone  pilasters  the  recess  is  built  in  red  brickwork, 

done  so  well  that  the  sense  suffers  little,  if  at  all,  by  the  assiduity  of  her  talented  companion.  Miss  by  its  brilliant  colour  gives  point  to  the  architectural 

transposition.  The  coloured  illustrations,  which  are  for  the  ^he  love  scenes  between  this  adoring  pair  are  done  effect,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  pleasing  appearance  of  the 

most  part  exceedingly  well  drawn,  will  add  a  further  temp-  customary  pathos  ;  but  they  fall  somewhat  |  whole.  The  semi-circular, head  of  the  arcade  is  filled  in  with 

tation.  thus  making  what  is  usually  a  painful  exercise  of  tamely  towards  the  end  of  the  piece  ;  probably  on  account  rich  iron  scrollwork,  so  desired  as  to  occupy  the  space  and 
patience  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  attention  on  the  other,  the  frequency  with  which  we  have  witnessed  exactly  the  jet  leave  room  ter  air  and  light  to  pass  frwly  through,  there 

Sbourof  love  to  chUdren  and  one  not  so  exhaustive  of  same  sort  of  scenes  before  :  whUe  the  vice  of  the  play  (for  ‘  The  keystones  of  the  arches  are  nchly 

laoour  or  lOve  w  enuaren,  ana  one  not  so  exuausuve  oi  <i44nbn4x»  «  v;ilai*nv  ”  carved,  those  over  the  twelve  side  entrances  being  carved 

temper  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  as  we  should  suppose  7  hardly  attnbute  villamy  toal^y)i8  co^d^  others  into  shields.  The  windows  under 


most  part  exceedingly  well  drawn,  will  add  a  further  temp¬ 
tation,  thus  making  what  is  usually  a  painful  exercise  of 
patience  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  attention  on  the  other,  a 
labour  of  love  to  children,  and  one  not  so  exhaustive  of 
temper  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  as  we  should  suppose 


hardly 


rillainy 


the  art  of  “  teaching  the  young  idea  ”  to  read  must  ^  success  u  rendenng  of  Mis  Rouse ;  who,  in  these  openings  have  stone  sills  and  trusses,  architraves  and 

usually  be.  ■  character  of  stewardess,  is  mspired  with  a  jealous  cornices,  and  are  also  filled  in  with  iron  work,  but  of  a  less 

e  1  ^  •  -nr  j  a  detestation  of  both  the  barmaids,  and  of  Lucy  in  parti-  ornamental  character  than  that  in  the  arched  head  above. 

Sandora  aiM  Merton  in  Wo^  of  One  oy  liable.  By  ©ular ;  and  secretes  a  Loving  Cup,  much  prized  by  Mr '  The  chief  points  of  architectural  effect  are  the  four  towers, 

Mary  Godolphm.  Cassell,  Fetter,  and  Qalpin.  j  for  the  purpose  of  casting  the  imputation  of  theft  which  mark  the  angles  of  the  building  in  the  only  positions 

This  story,  popular  among  all  classes  of  young  readers,  on  the  lover  of  her  hated  rival.  j  where  it  was  poraible  to  raise  su^r-structures  of  any  great 

4'*  ”•  the  appointment  of  Lizrie ' “re^^ Ire  m^VvaJua^C'^a  mark^^^^^^ 

lat  on  mte  ewy  wo^  of  one  syllable,  and  is  equally  well  Latimer  to  the  office  and  responsibility  of  hostess  of  the  facades,  and  keeping  up,  as  it  were,  the  unity  of  the  design, 
cmc^ted,  although  hardly  likely  to  prove  as  attractive  to  Angel  Inn..  The  health  of  the  hostess  having  been  pro-  They  are  entirely  of  Portland  ston^  the  brickwork  being 
the  imagination  of  the  young  as  ‘  .Slsop’s  Fables  ’  to  give  p^g^d  at  an  inaugural  banquet,  by  a  friend.  Miss  Oliver  omitted  in  the  lower  arcades,  and  a  large  window  filling  up 
aid  to  the  schoolmistress  in  elementary  teaching  for  fleij^ers,  in  reply,  a  richly  humourous  speech,— a  compound  ^*'®  The  lower  story  or  vertical  compartment 

children.  I..*  xu  x  i..  fr  _ j  xi.  ^  m  square,  with  double  pilasters  at  the  angles,  and  a  carved 

Earry^s  Ladder  to  Learning.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler.  ‘  LnarnhJases  of  the  shoo  ^d  nubUr  The  rest  ^ortbe  P®^^*“®f  ®®?^  the  towers  are 

.  .  ..  .  .  ^  I  tional  phrases  of  the  shop  and  public.  The  rest  of  the  octagonal.  The  junction  between  the  square  and  octagonal 

This  IS  thoroughly  what  its  title  imports,  a  ladder  to  Act  is  a  good  deal  occupied  with  the  dolorous  story  of  the  portions  is  successfully  managed  by  introducing  boldly  cut 

learning.  The  first  part  consists  of  a  horn  book  with  some  poor  demented  Lucy,  who  has  taken  upon  herself  the  crime  griffins,  in  a  couchant  position.  The  octagonal  part  above 

really  crood  nen  and  ink  sketches,  illustratincr  the  lesson  in  of  stealing  the  Lovincr  Cun.  in  order  to  shiAld  her  lovor  has  windows  on  each  face,  with  carved  friezes,  ana  over  each 


difficulty  J  while  the  latter  ones  contam  pleasant  stones,  also  man,  and  full  of  hope  and  pnde  m  the  prospect  of  an  early  an  ornamental  iron  failing.  The  roofs  of  the  domes  and 
abounding  in  illustrations,  which  cannot  fail  to  reward  marriage  with  the  lady  of  his  thoughts.  He  finds  her,  lanterns  are  covered  with  copper  cut  into  the  form  of  leaves, 
the  Uttle  ones  for  the  toil  they  have  gone  through,  in  however,  half  a  maniac :  but  the  discovery  of  the  real  which  overlap  each  other  like  slates. 

acquiring  the  requisite  proficiency  to  read  and  understand  offender,  who  was  watched  while  withdrawing  the  Loving '  The  covered  roadway  divides  the  market  into  two  equal 

them.  •'  ‘  ICup  from  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  in  which  she  had  placed  it  ***®  The  roadway 

-  for  concealment,  immedUtely  clears  up  the  mystery  of  5?^  ^®®^Zi‘^®  ,1^  piers,  which  carry  a 

Wthin  the  lut  few  ^y.,  reve.^  the  grand  imu-ble;L»«y'»  all  the  ireuM  of  theplay|SveJeS"do?^le^?r  fe  ec'^pS 

w  J  1?  '^  f”..  2*^^“  *"‘*.*"  **“  pre«en>>»l  *>7  popular  precedent.  Thie  part  in  Portland  stone,  representing  one  of  thi  four  principal 

intended  for  the  deration  of  the  -^bert  Memorial  ^harel.  |of  the  comedy,  however,  is  perhaps  the  least  meritorious  of  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  those  on  the  south  front 
•urrXt-*!!?  u  ®.*  XU  these  Wutiful  ^he  whole ;  for  the  normal  propensity  of  lovers,  at  least  on  represent  London  and  iMinburgh,  and  those  on  the  north 

the  south  tJiu  of  *th^*inteno?^f  the  chUi^r^rfiret  to  S  ^^®  s*®?®— themselves  to  the  remotest  possible  front  Dublin  and  Liverpool.  The  sides  of  the  ^way  are 

colony,  and  afteiwards  to  return  successful  suitors,  erdowed  T^tt Yts" 

avenge  which^  market  is  cloeed  by 

^l^^^oh creating  Jj^ph^ceroy of  EgypL’^  certam  bnd  of  play  that  we  know  beforehand,  when  the  gates  of  ornamented  ironwork,  having  enriched  iron  span- 
the  south  wall^  “T^  offering  of  the  tattered  hero  quits  the  stage,  dejected,  and  repudiated  by  drels  and  semi-circular  heads,  similar  to  those  on  the  an^es 
th*  niftnrii  1  Pnuoe  Consort.  It  is  his  friends,  he  will  be  back  in  about  three-quarters  of  an  outside.  Towards  the  north  end  of  the  roadway,  and  on  the 

Princess  of  ^Vussia  (Pnne^  Crown  hour,  dressed  in  a  very  becoming  suit,  and  with  unlimited  e®«t  side,  another  gate  gives  access,  by  double  staircase,  to 

whV^h  ler  i^al^u^Und  iSL  IvSeSc^  Unfortunately,  much  of  the  success  th®  railway  department  belo^  and  near  this  the  ^st  and 

Wilhelm,  is  now  a  guest  at  Windsor  ckstle  Th*  imhixJt  this  piece  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  acting  of  the  tele^ph  offices  and  market  officers  rooms  ^  placed. 

Sir^n/^^f  “#  f  somhf^nrj^mble  thTfro^^^^^  end  ofte^- 

Princess^  the  ^jonty  of  artiste  to  mfuse  extraordmaiy  vi^ty  into  way  on  the  north  and  south  sides ;  they  form  the  central 

®  y  ^1^®  Castle.  a  part  which,  in  itself,  is  commonplace.  Still,  it  is  possible  features,  and  by  their  importance  mark  the  chief  entrances 
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to  the  maricet  The  openinf^  of  the  chief  ie  87  feet  bv 
19  feet  width,  surmoanted  by  an  elliptical  pediment,  with 
the  City  Anus  boldly  cnt  in  tlie  tyin{wnum.  The  gates  at 
theae  entrant  are  uoeqoalled  in  Britain  for  their  oUborate 
and  rich  design  and  size.  Though  made  of  as  light 

constmotion  as -is  eonsistent  with  stren^h,  they  weigh  fifteen 
tons  a  ^r ;  the  dimensions  are  S6  feet  br  19  feet.  The 
twelye  side-entrance  gates  are  also  of  oonsiderable  size,  and 
of  similar  enriched  design  in  scroll  work. 

The  shotM  are  amtnc^  on  each  side*  of  the  side  avenues  or 
passages  wnich  cross  the  building  from  north  to  south,  and 
inters^  the  central  avenue,  ^e  latter  is  27  feet  wide, 
while  the  fide  i venues,  of  which  there  are  six,  are  18  feet| 
wide. .  One  bay  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  market  is  reserved  for 
dealers  in  poultry  andgame,  but  no  fish  or  vegetables  will  be 
sold  in  this  market.  l%e  cast-iron  fnuneworx  forming  the 
shops,  composed  of  light  iron  columns  and  lattice  girders,  and 
to  which  the  brackets  for  carrying  the  rails  and  meat  hooks 
are  fixed,  form  a  large  item  in  the  cost  of  the  structure.  These 
lattice  ginlm  are  18  inches  deep,  and  the  whole  form  a  length 
of  about  tiiree  miles.  There  are  162  shops  in  the  market, 
sash  about  36  feet  by  16  feet ;  each  shop  consists  of  front 
shop,  enclosed  by  open  iron  railing,  and  back  shop,  which  can 
be  entirely  closed  after  business  hours  ;  in  the  back  sl^  is 
the  counting-house,  and  over  it  a  private  room,  with  W.C., 
Ac.  ^e  entire  cost  of  the  maricet  building  will  be  somewhat 
within  the  architect's  estimate  of  200,000^ 

The  dijewitr  was  held  in  the  central  roofed  roadway,  and 
which  on  this  occasion  presented  a  most  brilliant  appearance. 
The  girders  that  spannM  the  roof  were  lit  up  in  gas  jets,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  to  the  large  space  a  profusion  of 
light,  and  the  mneral  appearance  was  that  of  a  most  extensive 
banc^oeting  hall.  At  either  end  there  were  scenic  transpa¬ 
rencies,  which  added  to  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  hall.  The 
arches  were  draped  in  crimson  cloth.  The  magnificent  plate 
of  the  City  was  displayed,  and  elicited  great  admiration  from 
the  mayors  of  the  various  cities  and  towns  present.  The 
company  present  numbered  some  1,500,  and  consisted  of  the 
Lora  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common  Council,  and  many 
distinguished  visitors.  The  usual  loyal  toasts  were  duly 
honoured.  The  health  of  Mr  Horace  Jones,  the  distinguished 
architect  of  the  building,  which  was  drunk  with  much  ap¬ 
plause,  brought  the  proce^ings  to  a  close. 

Messrs  Cooper  and  Holt  carried  out  the  decorations,  and 
the  dijeuntr  was  supplied  by  the  Albion  Company,  Alders- 

Site  Street,  in  a  rtckercht  style.  The  band  of  tne  Grenadier 
uards  played  during  the  afternoon  a  choice  selection  of 
music,  under  the  direction  of  Mr  Dan  Godfrey.  The  market  i 
will  be  open  to  the  public  on  the  1st  of  December. 


WORKING  OF  THE  ARTISANS’  DWELLINGS  BILL. 

The  Poplar  District  Board  of  Works  have  taken  action 
under  Mr  Torrens's  Act.  Two  houses  in  Barr’s  .^ey, 
Robin  Hood  lane,  were  reported  by  the  medical  ofiScer 
as  unfit  for  human  occupation.  They  were  visited  by  the 
surveyor,  who  describes  them  as  havuig  two  rooms  each ; 
they  are  approached  by  a  covered  passage  twenty  feet  in 
length  and  two  feet  nine  inches  in  width  ;  the  ground 
floor  of  both  is  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  the  ceilings 
are  about  six  feet  high  ;  the  bricks  and  plastering  are 
decayed  from  damp,  and  the  smell  is  offensive.  The  closet  is 
in  oul  order,  and  the  drainage  defective.  Houses  and 
closets  are  devoid  of  water.  There  .were  a  man,  his  wife, 
and  four  children  in  each  house.  The  Board  passed  a  reso- 
luticm  ordering  the  landlord  to  demolish  the  houses  within  a 
period  of  three  months. 

At  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Islington  Vestry,  on  Friday 
evening  last,  Mr  Harvey  moved,  pursuant  to  notice,  **  that 
the  report  of  Dr  Ballard  with  raerence  to  the  condition  of 
the  houses  in  Parsell’s  Court,  High  Street,  be  referred  to  the 
surveyor  to  consider  and  report  thereon  to  the  Vestry,  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  the  6th  section  m  the  Artisans’  and  Labourers’ 
Dwellings  Act’  of  1868.”  He  said  the  report  of  Dr  Ballard 
bad  now  been  before  the  Vestry  for  some  time,  and  no  steps 
bad  been  taken  with  reference  to  it.  The  Act  provided  that 
on  receiving  a  report  from  their  medical  officer  of  health  as  to 
Uie  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  their  parish 
the  Vestry  should  appoint  a  surveyor  to  examine  and  report 
upon  the  buildings  complained  of.  Under  these  circumstances 
he  did  not  anticipate  that  there  would  be  any  objection  to  his 
motion.  It  was  merely  a  preliminary  step  which  would  in¬ 
volve  no  outlay,  and  after  the  statement  which  Dr  Ballard 
had  made  as  to  the  horrible  condition  of  the  buildings  in 
ParMll’s' Court  he  felt  that  the  Vestiy  would  fail  in  its  duty 
if  it  did  not  put  the  law  in  motion  to  remedy  the  evil  pointed 
out. 

Mr  Vincent  seconded  the  motion.  He  said  the  object  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  which  they  were  seeking  to  put  in 
force,  was  to  promote  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  the  poor,  i 
An  objection  nad  been  raised  to  it  on  the  ground  that  it  car- 1 
ried  out  it  would  be  very  expensive,  but  he  did  not  agree  in 
that  opinion.  Under  the  nineteenth  section  of  the  Act,  the 
Vss^  were  empowered  to  charge  all  expenses  arising  from 
putting  the  law  in  force  on  the  premisea  Under  any  cu'cum- 
stances  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived  for  considering  that 
question.  As  soon  as  they  received  the  report  of  the  sur¬ 
veyor,  they  would  have  to  consider  what  further  stepe  it  was 
desirable  to  take  with  the  view  of  giving  effect  to  the  Act  of 
Parliament.  He  therefore  hoped  that  the  Vestry  would 
assent  to  the  motion. 

Mr  Dennis,  sen.,  suggested  that  notice  should  be  given  to 
the. owners  of  the  aweUuigs  complained  of  requiring  them  to 
put  the  houses  into  a  proper  state  of  repair,  and  that  a  com¬ 
mittee  should  be  appoints  to  see  that  this  was  done.  Every 
means  li^ould  be  tried  before  they  resorted  to  extreme  mea¬ 
sures.  If  the  owners,  on  receiving  due  notice,  neglected  to 
have  the  necessary  improvements  effected,  he  womd  be  in 
favour  of  putting  the  Act  in  force.  He  did  not,  however, 
think  that  one  should  have  a  veto  in  the  matter. 

Mr  Elt  said  he  thought  the  duty  of  the  Vestry  in  the  matter 
was'  very  clear.  An  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  which 
distinctW  stat^  that  on  receiving  a  report  from  the  medical 
officer,  the  Vestry  should  appoint  a  surveyor  or  engineer  to 
report  upon  the  state  of  the  buildings  complained  of.  It  was 
clearly  their  duty  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  that  Act.  | 
.^though  on  the  Bill  being  introducra  into  Parliament,  he 
was  strongly  opposed  to  it,  yet  the  L^;islature  took  a  different 
Tiew  of  the  matter,  and  the  Vestry  were  now  bound  to  carry 


out  the  law.  On  the  report  of  the  surveyor  coming  before 
the  Vestry  they  would  have  an  opportunity  of  duKussing 
what  further  steps  they  ought  to  tahe  ;  and  it  they  thought 
it  necessary  they  could  make  an  order  .on  the  owners  of  the 
property  to  have  the  houses  put  into  a  proper  state  of  repair. 
If  the  owners  objected,  they  were  entitled  to  come  before  the 
Veetry  and  state  the  groun<k  of  their  objection,  and  the 
Vestry  would  hear  and  consider  what  they  had  to  say  on 
their  own  behalf.  As  regarded  the  dwellings  complained  of 
he  believed  there  were  omer  courts  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  equally  as  bad  if  not  in  a  worse  condition  than 
Parsell’s  Court. 

Dr  Sansom  said  he  had  some  knowledge  of  the  court  in 
question,  and  he  believed  the  only  improvement  it  was  capa¬ 
ble  of,  was  an  improvement  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  J3e 
was  certain  that  if  the  Act  of  Parliament  was  put  in  force  in 
reference  to  the  dwellings  complained  of,  a  great  good  would 
be  done.  A  place  more  suitM  for  commencing  proceedings 
under  the  new  Act  could  not  have  been  select^  At  any  rate 
be  fek  there  could  be  no  hesitation  in  carrying  the  motion 
that  had  been  proposed.  Such  places  as  ParselTs  Court  were 
always  the  centres  of  disease,  and  the  sooner  they  were  abo¬ 
lished  the  better  for  the  health  of  the  entire  population. 

Mr  Lewis  said  he  had  visited  FkrseU's  Court,  and  he  denied 
that  the  houses  were  in  the  condition  in  which  they  were 
represented  to  be  by  Dr  Ballard.  He  visited  several  of  the 
houses  in  the  court,  and  he  found  them  in  a  very  nice  condi¬ 
tion  indeed.  The  court  itself  was  well  cleansed,  and  there 
were  no  bad  smells  there.  He  had  seen  the  landlord  of  the 
houses,  who  told  him  be  had  received  great  annoyance  from 
the  Sanitary  Committee,  and  that  he  had  lately  laid  out  over 
100/.  in  repairs  and  improvements. 

I  After  some  remarks  from  Mr  West  in  support  of  the  mo¬ 
tion,  it  was  put  and  carried,  with  a  few  dissentients. 


BANQUET  AT  BRIGHTON  TO  THE  AMERICAN 
MINISTER.* 

On  Saturday  evening  last  the  American  Ambassador,  the 
Hon.  Reverdy  Johnson,  was  entertained  at  a  banquet  by  the 
Mayor  and  over  300  of  the  chief  inhabitants  of  Brighton. 
It  was  served  in  the  new  dome  assembly  room  of  the 
Pavilion. 

Tlie  l^al  toasts  having  been  duly  honoured. 

The  Mayor  gave  the  toast  of  the  evening,  “  His  Excellency 
the  American  Minister,  and  Prosperity  to  the  United  States.” 

^  Mr  Johnson,  on  rising  to  reply,  was  received  with  enthu¬ 
siastic  and  prolonged  cheering.  When  it  subsided,  he  said 
he  had  received  so  many  civilities  since  he  had  reached  our 
shores  that  he  was  bankrupt  in  language  suitable  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  which  they  had  then  tendered.  He  should  bear 
in  grateful  remembrance  his  visit  to  Brighton  and  its  associa¬ 
tions.  Whatever  some  ultra-loyalists  in  his  own  county  or 
in  this  may  have  thought  of  the  propriety  of  his  visiting 
other  plaoes,  because  he  should  be  likely  to  meet  there  people 
who  l^d  sympathised  with  his  Southern  brethren,  they 
could  make  no  objection  to  his  visiting  Brighton.  He  then 
referred  to  the  part  Brighton  had  taken  in  reference  to  the 
seizure  of  Messrs  Mason  and  Slidell,  and  to  the  sympathy 
she  had  expressed  on  the  occasion  of  the  assassination  of 
President  lancoln.  He  then  wished  to  repeat  more  distinctly, 
if  possible,  than  he  had  already  done,  that  whatever  appre¬ 
hensions  might  have  been  entertained  that  the  causes  which 
had  disturl^  the  amicable  relations  of  the  two  countries 
might  eventually  cause  us  to  glide  into  a  war,  that  these 
apprehensions  might  be  dismissed.  The  two  Governments, 
and  Lord  Stanley  and  himself — acting  upon  the  humane  and 
Christian  doctrine  enunciated  by  the  Convention  in  Paris  of 
18^  have  settled  all — first,  by  agreeing  that  the  laws  of 
citizenship  in  the  two  countries  shall  in  the  future  be  the 
same,  ana  that  a  naturalised  citizen  in  either  shall  in  all 
future  time  enjoy  in  all  respects  all  the  rights  of  a  native  citizen. 
Thus  an  irritating  cause  of  disturbance,  more  than  once 
threatening  imminent  war,  was  closed,  thank  God,  for  ever  ! 
The  next  que^ion  (he  continuedh  a  disput^  boundary,  which 
any  two  individuals  would  have  t^n  censured  for  taking  into 
Court  to  adjudge  if  they  could  have  called  in  a  friend  to  mi^e 
an  ascertainment  for  them — is  now  to  be  assessed  if  an  umpire 
can  ascertain  it,  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1M6,  and  if  he 
cannot  so  ascertain  it,  he  is  to  run  a  line  which  he  thinks 
Mproximates  nearest  to  the  purpose.  And  to  show  that  vour 
Government  are  not  unwilling  to  trust  to  the  mediation  of  one 
who  is  not  at  the  head  of  a  monarchy,  they  ^ve  agreed 
cordially  and  cheerfullj^  submit  it  to  the  President  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation.  The  other  question  was  the  Alahama 
claims.  Those  claims  almost  made  me  wish  we  never  had  a 
State  called  by  that  name.  Now,  you  will  understand,  for  I  am 
speaking  to  raucated  men,  and,  if  possible,  to  more  educated 
women — that  there  were  two  questions  involved  in  the  point. 
The  first  was  the  right  of  your  Government  to  recomise,  at  the 
early  period  they  did,  the  Southen  Confederation  as^lli^rent. 
The  second  was,  if  the  Confederation  were  belligerent,  did 
your  Government  exercise  due  and  pn^r  vigilance,  as  neuti^s, 
to  guard  against  your  citizens  or  others  violating  the  oblin- 
tions  of  your  neutrality  I  If  either  is  decided  in  favour  of  the 
United  States,  I  know,  and  everything  I  have  seen  and  heard 
since  I  came  to  England  assures  me,  that  no  people  in  either 
country  will  be  more  satisfied  than  the  people  of  England. 
If  it  is  settled  in  favour  of  your  Government,  I  know  the 
honour  of  my  own  people  so  well  as  to  be  sa^fied  that  they , 
too,  will  be  contented.  But,  I  say  this  in  friendship — I  have 
hinted  it  to  Lord  Stanley — that  if  I  was  a  British  statesman 
and  had  the  power  exclusively  in  my  own  hand  I  would  pay 
every  dollar  at  once  ;  because  the  principle  which  will  be 
established  if  there  is  no  such  payment  will  a  principle 
which  in  the  future  may  operate  most  injuriously,  and,  in 
regard  to  commerce,  most  fatally  to  England.  In  case  of  war 
between  your  country  and  any  other,  every  sea  being  covered 
by  your  commerce,  the  wealth  almost  of  the  worid  being 
carried  under  your  flag,  you  would  be  open  to  the  operation 
of  any  freebooter  who  might  receive  a  commission  from  any 
neutral  nation,  and  then  your  loss,  I  mean  the  loss  in  money 
— I  will  not  say  in  character,  for  your  character  you  can 
never  lose  — the  loss  in  money  will  quadruple  what  you  would 
lose  if  you  paid  every  dollar  of  the  claims  known  as  the 
Alabama  claims.  Upon  these  topics  I  forbear  longer  to 
You  have  a  question  here  about  disestablishment,  with  which, 
of  course,  it  is  not  my  province  to  deal.  But  we  have  dis¬ 
established  an  establishment  which  our  common  ancestry 


founded  in  America,  and  we  have  disendowed  it,  too — of  an 
endowment  granted  by  the  same  common  ancestors.  AVe  have 
done  away  with  the  establishment  of  slavery.  We  have  dis¬ 
endowed  it  of  the  only  endowment  ever  granted,  and  for 
which  our  common  fathers  are  equally  responsible,  we  have 
disendowed  it  of  total  and  helpless  ignorance.  We  have  mafle 
the  negroes  to  be  as  God  and  nature — if  we  are  permitted  at 
all  to  indulge  in  scrutinising  the  purposes  of  God  and  nature 
—intended  they  should  be — Christians.  Yonr  Premier,  Mr 
Mayor,  whom  it  was  my  good  fortune ’to  become  persomdly 
acquainted  with  soon  after  my  arrival  in  liondon,  and  whom 
I  knew  long  before  by  reading  a  portion  of  what,  perhaps,  he 
now  wishes  he  had  never  given  bis  pen  to — but  which,  per¬ 
haps,  .will,  live  longer  than  statesmanship— in  a  speech  aell- 
vered  the  other  (uiy,  admirable  in  its  tone,  felicitous  in  its 
language,  patriotic  in  its  spirit,  ventured  to  say — he  had  not 
lost,  1  think,  altogether  his  powers  of  imagination — that  the 
Englishman  had  more  libeity  than  the  native  of  any  other 
coun^  in  the  worl(L  Now,  I  will  leave  to  others  to  speak 
for  their  own  ;  but  if  my  right  hou.  friend  will  honour  the 
United  States  by  paying  them  a  visit,  he  will  see  the  first 
moment  he  landis  on  our  shores — and  if  he  doubts  it  then, 
will  become  more  and  more  assured  of  it,  during  every  da.v 
of  his  residence— that  perhaps  there  are  no  people  in  the  world 
who  have  more  liberty  than  the  people  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  if  he  can  say  that  the  people  of  England  enjoy  more 
liberty,  all  I  have  to  say  is  this,  tnat  the  sooner  it  is  taken 
away  from  them  the  better.  Others  not  only  have  liberty, 
but  they  take  all  sorts  of  liberties  with  all  sorts  of  people. 

His  Excellency  sat  down  amid  enthusiastic  cheering. 

The  Hon.  R.  Johnson  subsequently  proposed  “  The  Mayor 
and  Corporation  of  Brighton.” 

The  toast  was  suitably  received  and  respondefl  to.  Tlie 
succeeding  international  toasts  were  “  Mr  Peabody  *nd  the 
Invited  Guests,”  and  “  The  Anglo-Saxon  Race.” 


SIR  HENRY  BULWER  AND  M.  THIERS. 

Sir  H.  Bulwer  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Timet  in  which 
he  savs  :  It  certainly  appears  to  me  singular  that  Lord 
Howden  should,  without  addressing  himself  to  me  in  the  first 
instance,  have  sought  explanations  from  a  foreign  statesman, 
who  at  the  moment  alluded  to  was  conducting  a  policy  opposed 
to  that  of  her  Majesty’s  Government,  and  couid  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  Cabinet  over  which  he  then 
presided  if  they  could  be  interpreted  otherwise  than  in  his 
favour.  Let  me,  however,  observe  that  I  never  charged  M. 
Thiers  with  intending  to  attack  England  without  a  declaration 
of  war,  which  any  one  reading  his  reply  to  Lord  Howden 
might  suppose.  What  I  said,  and  what  I  have  good  reason 
to  believe  correct,  is,  that  the  question  of  so  attacking  us  was 
moved  or  mooted  in  M.  Thiers^  Cabinet  by  one  or  more  of  its 
members  ;  those  contending  that  the  treaty  for  restricting  the 
power  of  Mehemet  Ali,  which  we  had  just  made  without 
the  knowledge  of  France,  justified  any  act  of  aggressive  retalia¬ 
tion  on  her  part. 

But,  whether  the  information  I  received  on  this  subject  was 
exact,  as  I  think  or  not,  I  did  not  now  nor  formerly  attach 
any importance  to  it,  nor  ground  any  accusation  against 
M.  Tliiers  upon  it,  and  only  incidentally  alluded  to  it  on  a 
recent  occasion  as  connected  with  the  main  fact  I  was  alluding 
to,  viz.,  the  menacing  state  of  relations  between  France  and 
England  in  1840.  This  was  the  fact  on  which  I  laid  stress,  and 
this  fact  M.  Thiers'  letter  most  fully  confirms.  As  to  what  M. 
Thiers  BnvB  of  my  communications  to  her  Majesty’s  Secretary 
of  State  tor  Foreign  Afi&iirs  at  that  period,  these  were  not,  I 
confess,  written  with  any  special  intention  to  please  M.  Thiers, 

!  who  was  then  on  the  pomt  of  losing  the  eminent  position  ho 
held  by  exciting,  as  I  thought  unwisely  and  unjustly,  the  hos¬ 
tility  of  the  French  people  against  this  country,  and  attempting, 
according  to  his  own  account,  to  overawe  it  by  formidable 
armaments.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  my  reports  on  these 
subjects  were  not  agreeable  to  him,  which  is  perhi^  natural, 
and  which  is  also  quite  indifferent  to  me,  though  I  must  add 
that,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  I  never  did  injustice  to  his 
talents  or  bis  patriotism.  But  at  all  events,  the  despatches 
which  I  wrote  at  that  time  were  laid  before  Parliament,  and 
the  public  has,  before  this,  formed  its  own  opinion  on  them  ; 
and  if  they  were  not  approved  by  the  Government  of  M.  Thiers 
they  were  approved  by  my  own  Government,  and  1  sought 
approval  of  no  other. 

Mr  C.  Foktzscus  on  Irish  Atfaimb. — Mr  Chichester 
Fortescue  delivered  an  important  speech  in  returning  thanks  for 
his  re-election  as  one  of  tne  members  for  Louth.  He  denied 
that  the  Ulster  victories  were  victories  over  Protestantism  ; 
they  had  been  won  by  Presbyterian  voters  acting  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Roman  Catholics.  No  Protestant  1^  reason 
to  regret  such  triumpha  He  was  amused  when  he  saw  the 
land  question  put  forward  by  Conservative  candidates  as  if  it 
were  everything,  and  the  Church  question  nothing ;  the  Con¬ 
servative  party  liaving  ever  been  the  real  obstacle  to  a  compre¬ 
hensive  and  liberal  land  measure.  The  Conservative  Prime 
Minister  found  his  prototype  in  the  court  physician  of  the 
Governorof  Barataria  in*’  Don  Quixote.”  When  Sancho  Panza 
was  about  to  touch  each  delicate  viand  presented  to  him,  the 
stern  monitor  forbade  him.  Everythingat  the  feast  would  in¬ 
jurious  to  his  constitution,  and  at  the  end  of  the  magnificent 
repast  the  poor  wretch  was  almost  starved.  Sancho  Panza 
was  a  representative  of  Ireland,  and  Mr  Disraeli  and  his  party 
refused  the  people  everything  asked.  He  was  amazed  at  Mr 
Disraeli  having  called  the  Irish  a  melancholy  people  ;  they 
were  generally  supposed  to  be  light-hearted  ;  but  they  were 
not  quite  so  unthinxing  as  formerly.  A  great  deal  of  mischief 
was  done  in  Ireland  by  oiganised  dogmatic  proselytism 
between  one  Christian  body  and  another  ;  this  arose,  in  part, 
from  the  Anglican  clergy  having  nothing  else  to  do.  To  say  that 
Mr  Gladstone  took  up  the  Church  question  merely  to  regain 
power  was  (Mr  Fortescue  adds)  an  audacious  and  preposterous 
statement,  lliat  was  not  the  time  to  enter  into  details,  but 
the  Irish'  Church  would  be  treated  with  generosity.  It  was 
not  easy  at  first  to  swim  without  practice  or  without  corks, 
and  disendowment  must,  therefore,  be  a  gradual  process.  It 
could  not  be  done  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  But  he  held  that 
disestablishment  should  be  early  and  immediate.  He  denied 
that  Mr  Gla^tone  had  any  intention  of  diverting  the  funds  to 
Imperial  and  Britishjiurpoaes :  a  more  unfonnded  statement 
was  never  made,  'mey  would  be  considered  entirely  as  the 
rightful  property  of  the  Irish  nation, 
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THE  NEW  PARLIAMENT. 

The  following  if  •  liet  of  the  Members  who  hare  Wn 
turned  to  serve  in  the  next  Parliament,  distinguished  as 


returned  to  servo  in  the  next  rariiameni,  uj 
Liberals  and  Conservatives ; 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


Places. 
Abingdon  .  • 

Andover  .  . 

Anglesea  . 
Aehton-undcr-Lyne 
Aylesbury  . 

Banbury  .  • 

Barnstaple .  • 


BcausiarU  . 

Bedford 

Bedfordshire 
Berkshire  . 


Berwick  . 

Beverley  . 

BewJley 

Birkenhead 

Birmingham 


Blackburn  . 

Bodmin 

Bolton 

Boston 

Bradford  . 

Brecknockshire 
Brecknock  . 
Bridgnorth 
Bridgwater . 

Bridport 
Brighton  . 

Bristol 

Buckingham 
Bocks  . 


Burnley 

Bury  (Lancashire)  . 
Bury  St  Edmunds  . 

Canterbury  .  . 

Cardiff  .  .  • 

Caine  .... 
Cambridge  . 

Cambridge  University 

Cambridgeshire  . 

Cardigan  .  .  • 

Carlisle  *  •  * 

Carmarthen  ^  .  . 

Carmarthenshire  . 

Carnarvon  .  .  . 

Carnarvonshire  . 
Chatham  .  . 

Chelsea  •  .  • 

Cheltenham  .  . 

Cheshire  (East) . 

Cheshire  (Mid)  .  • 

Cheshire  (West) 

(Chester 

Chichester  .  .  . 

Chippenham 
Cbristchnrch  .  . 

Cirencester . 

Clithoroe  .  .  • 

Cockermouth  . 
Colchester  .  .  . 

Cornwall  (East)  . 

Cornwall  (West) 

Coventry  .  •  . 

Cricklado  .  .  . 

Camberlaad  (East)  • 

Cumberland  (West)  . 

Darlington .  •  • 

Denbigh  .  .  . 

Derby  .  .  , 

Derbyshire  (East) 

Derbyshire  (South)  . 

Devises  .  .  • 

Devonport  .  . 

Devonshire  (East)  . 

Devonshire  (North)  , 


Mbubbss. 

Colonel  C.  Lindsay 
Hon.  D.  Fortescue  . 
Mr  Davies  .  • 

Mr  Mellor 

Mr  N.  D.  Rothschild 
Mr  S.  G.  Smith 
Mr  B.  Samuelson  . 
Mr  T.  Cave  . 

Mr  Williams  .  . 

Mr  Tito  .  .  . 

Dr  Dalrymple 
Mr  W.  O.  Stanley  . 
Mr  Howard  . 

Mr  Whitbread  . 
Colonel  Gilpin 
Mr  H.  Russell 
Colonel  Loyd  Linesay 
Mr  Benyon 
Mr  Walter. 

Lord  Bury 
Mr  Stapleton  .  . 

Sir  H.  Edwardes  . 
Mr  Kennard  . 

Sir  R.  Glass  . 

Mr  Laird  .  . 

Mr  Bright 
Mr  Dixon 

Mr  Munts  .  . 

Mr  Hornby 
Mr  Feilden 
Mr  Levesou  Gower 
Mr  Hick . 

Mr  Gray . 

Mr  Malcolm  . 

Mr  T.  Collins 
Mr  W.  E.  Forster  . 
Mr  Ripley 
Major  MorMn 
Mr  Howel  Gwyn  . 
Mr  Whitmore 
Mr  Kinglake  . 

Mr  Vauderbyl 
Mr  Mitchell  . 

Mr  White 
Mr  Fawcett  .  . 

Mr  II.  Berkeley 
Mr  S.  Morley  . 

Sir  n.  Verney 
Rt.  Hon.  B.  Disraeli 
Mr  C.  G.  Dnpri 
Mr  N.  C.  Lambert 
Mr  Shaw  .  . 

Mr  Phillips  .  . 

Mr  Greene  .  . 

Mr  Uardcastle 
Mr  Butler 'Johnstone 
Colonel  Brinckman 
Colonel  Stuart 
Lord  E.  Fitzmanrice 
Mr  Torrens  . 

Mr  Fowler 
MrS.  H.  Wal^le  . 
Mr  Beresford  Hope 
Lord  O.  Manners  . 
Lord  Royston  . 

Mr  H.  Brand  .  . 

Sir  T.  Lloyd  .  . 

Sir  W.  Lawson 
Mr  £.  Potter  .  . 

Mr  Stepney  .  . 

Mr  Sartoris 
Mr  Jones  . 

Mr  W.  B.  Hughes  . 
Captain  Parry 
Mr  Otway  , 

Mr  Dilke  .  . 

Sir  H.  Hoare  . 

Mr  Samuelson  . 
Mr  E.  C.  Egerton 
Mr  W.  J.  Legh 
Mr  W.  Egerton  . 
Mr  O.  C.  Legh 
Sir  P.  Egerton 
Mr  Tollemache 
Earl  Qrosvenor 
Mr  Raikes 
Lord  H.  Lennox  . 
Mr  Goldney  . 

Mr  Burke  . 

Mr  Bathurst  .  . 

Mr  Assheton  . 

Mr  Fletcher  . 

Mr  Rebow  . 

Dr  Brewer  .  * 

Sir  John  Trelawny 
Mr  B.  Williams 
Mr  St.  Aubyn  . 
Mr  Vivian 
Mr  Eaton  .  . 

Mr  Hill  . 

Mr  Cadogan  . 

Sir  D.  Gooch  .  . 

Mr  Hodgson 
Mr  C.  Howard  . 

Colonel  Lowther  . 

..  Mr  Percy  Wyudham 
Mr  Backhouse 
Mr  W.  Williams  . 
Mr  Bass  . 

Mr  Plimsall  .  . 

Captain  Egerton  . 
Mr  Strutt 
Sir  T.  Greslcy 
Mr  R.  Smith  . 

Sir  T.  Bateson 
Mr  M.  Chambers  . 
Mr  Levis  ..  ;  * 
SirL.Palk  ,  . 

Lord  Courtenay  , 
Sir  S.  Northoote 
Mr  Acland 


Places. 
Dewsbury  . 
Dorchester . 
Dorsetshire 


Droitwich  . 
Dudley  . 
Durham  .  « 

Durham  (North) 

Durham  (South) 

Essex  (South)  . 

Essex,  (East) 

Essex  (West) 

Evesham  . 
Exeter  • 

E^e  .  . 

Finsbury  . 

Flint  . 

Flintshire 
Frome 
Gateshead  . 
Glamorganshire 

Gloucester  . 


Gloucestershire  (East) 
Gloucestershire,  (West) 
Grantham  .  .  • 


Gravesend 

Greenwich 

Grimsby 
Guildford  . 
Hackney 

Halifax  . 

Hants  (North) 

Hants  (South) 

Hartlepool  . 

Harwich 

Hastings 

Haverfordwest 
Helstone  . 
Hereford  . 

Herefordshire 


Hertford  . 
Hertfordshire 


Horsham  . 

(Double  return) 
Hndderafield  . 
Hull  ... 

Huntingdon  • 
Huntingdonshire 

Hythe  . 

Ipswich 

Kendal  . 

Kent  (East) 

Kent  (Mkl)  • 

Kent  (West)  • 

Kidderminster  • 
King’s  Lynn 

Knaresborongh  . 
Lancashire  (North) 

Lancashire  (NJ!.) 

Lancashire,  (S.  E.) 

Lancashire  (S.W.) 

Lambeth  . 

Launceston 
Leeds  .  . 


Leicester  .  .  . 

Leicestershire  (North) 

Leicestershire  (South) 

Leominster  . 
Lichfield  ... 

Lewes  . 

Lincoln  .  .  . 

Lincoln  (Mid.)  . 

Lincolnshire  (North) . 

Lincolnshire  (South)  . 

Liverpool  .  .  • 

London  •  •  • 


Mbvbbrs. 

Mr  Serjeant  Simon 
Colonel  Sturt .  . 

Hon.  W.  H.  Portman 
Mr  Iloyer  . 

Mr  Sturt  .  • 

Major  Dickson 
Mr  Jessel 

8ir  J.  Pakington  . 

Mr  H.  B.  Sheridan  . 

Mr  Henderson 
Mr  Davilon  . 

Mr  G.  Elliot  . 

Sir  H.  Williamson  . 

Mr.  Pease 
Mr  Beaumont 
Mr  W.  Baker . 

Mr  A.  Johnstone  . 

Mr  Round.  .  . 

Colonel  Brise 
Lord  Eustace  Cecil 
Mr  Selwin  Ibbetson 
Colonel  Bourne  . 

Mr  Coleridge 
Mr  Bowring  . 

Viscount  Barrington 
Mr  W.  M.  Torrens 
Alderman  Lusk 
Sir  J.  Hanmer 
Lord  Grosvenor 
Mr  T.  Hughes 
Sir  W.  Hutt 
Mr  Talbot 
Mr  H.  Vivian  . 

Mr  Price 
Mr  Monk 

Sir  M.  H.  Beach  . 

Mr  Holford  . 

Colonel  Kingseote 
Mr  Marling 
Mr  Tollemache 
Captain  Cholmeley 
Sir  0.  Wingfield  . 

Mr  Alderman  Salomons 
Mr  W.  E.  Gladstone 
Mr  Tomline 
Mr  Onslow  .  . 

Mr  ^ed 
Mr  Holms 
Mr  Stansfeld  . 

Mr  Akroyd 
Mr  Sclater-Booth 
Mr  Beach  . 

Mr  W.  Cowper 
Lord  H.  Scott 
Mr  Jackson  .  . 

Colonel  Jervis 
Mr  Brassey  . 

Mr  North  .  . 

Colonel  Edwards  . 

Mr  Young 
Mr  Clive  .  . 

Mr  Wyllie  . 

Sir  J.  Bailey  .  . 

Sir  H.  Croft  . 

Mr  Biddulph  .  . 

Mr  Dimsdale  . 

Rt.  Hon.  H.  F.  Cowper 
Mr  Brand 
Mr  Abel  Smith 
Mr  Hurst 
Major  Aldridge 
Mr  £.  A.  Leatham  . 

Mr  Norwood 
Mr  Clay  .  . 

Mr  T.  Baring 
Mr  Fellowes  .  . 

Lord  R.  Montagu  • 

Mr  de  Rothschild  . 

Mr  Adair 

Mr  West  .  . 

Mr  Whitwell  . 

Mr  L.  Pemberton  . 
Hon.  G.  W.  Milles  . 
Lord  Holmesdale  . 

Mr  Dyke  . 

Mr  hfiUs 
Mr  Talbot  • 

Mr  Lee  .  . 

Lord  Stanley  .  . 

Mr  Bourke  .  . 

Mr  niioj^orth 
Captain  Stanley 
Colonel  Wilson-Patten 
Mr  Holt  .  .  , 

Mr  Starkie  . 

Mr  Egerton 
Mr  Henry 
Mr  A.  Cross  . 

Mr  C.  Turner . 

The  Lord  Mayor  . 

Mr  M'Arthur  . 

Mr  H.  C.  Lopes 
Mr  Baines  .  . 

Mr  Carter 
Mr  Wheelhouse  . 

Mr  P.  Taylor 
Mr  Harris 
Lord  John  Manners 
Mr  Clowes 
Lord  Curcon  . 

Mr  A.  Pell  . 

Mr  Arkwright 
Colonel  Dyott 
Lord  Pelham  .  . 

Mr  C.  I^ly  .  . 

Mr  H.  Palmer  . 

Mr  Chaplin  .  . 

Colonel  Amcotts 
Sir  M.  J.  Cholmeley 
Mr  Winn 
Mr  Welby  . 

Mr  Tumor  .  . 

Mr  Graves 
Lord  Sandon  •  • 

MrBathbone  •  • 

Mr  Gosvhen  . 

Mr  Alderman  Lawrence 
Mr  Crawford  • 

Mr  Bell 


Placbb. 
Liskeard  . 
London  Univenitj 
Ludlow  .  . 

Lymington .  . 

Maocleafield  • 

Maidstone  .  . 

Maldon  .  • 

Malmesbury  . 

Malton 
Manchester 


Marlborough 
Marlow  .  . 

Marylebone  • 

Merionethshire  . 
Merthyr  Tydfil  . 

Middlesbrough  . 
Middlesex  . 

Midhurst  .  .  ‘ 
Monmouth .  . 

Monmouthshire  . 

Montgomery 
Montgomeryshire 
Morpeth  . 

N  ewcastle-on'Ty  ne 


Newcastle-under-Lyme 

Newark 

Newport  (I.  W.) 

Norfolk  (South) 

Norfolk  (West)  . 

Northallerton 

Northampton 

Northamptonshire  (N.) 

Northamptonshire  (S.) 

Northumberland  (North) 

Northumberland  (South) 

Nottingham 

Notts  (South)  . 

Notts  (North)  . 

Norwich  .  .  , 

Oldham  .  . 

Oxford  .  . 

Oxford  (University)  . 

Oxfordshire 


Pembroke  .  • 

Pembrokeshire  . 
Penryn  and  Falmouth 

Peterborough  . 

Petersfield  .  •  . 

Plymouth  .  , 

Pontefract . 

Poole .  .  . 

Portsmouth  • 

Preston  •  . 

Radnor  .  . 

Radnorshire 
Reading  . 

Retford  (East)  . 

Richmond  . 

Ripon  .  .  . 

Rochdale  .  . 

Rochester  . 

Rutlandshire 

Rye  . 

Salford  . 

Salisbury  . 

Sandwich  .  • 

Scarborough  '  • 

Shaftesbury  '  . 
Sheffield  .  . 

Shoreham  .  . 

Shrewsbury  , 

f 

Shr(^shire  (North) 
Shropshire  (South) 
Somersetshire  (East) 
Somersetshire  (West) 
Southampton 
Southwark  « 

South  Shields  * 


Mxxbbrs. 

Sir  A.  Bnller  .  . 

Mr  R.  Lowe  •  • 

Captain  Clive . 

Lord  O.  Lennox  . 

Mr  Brocklehurst  . 

Mr  Chadwick .  • 

Mr  Lee  .  .  • 

Mr  Whatman  , 

Hr  Bentall  •  . 

Mr  Powell 

Hon.  C.  }^.  Fittwilllam 
Mr  Birley  .  . 

Mr  Bazley  .  • 

Mr  Jacob  Bright  . 
Lord  £.  Bmoa  . 

Mr  Wetherhead  • 

Mr  H.  Lewia  .  . 

Mr  T.  Chambere  A  ' . 
Mr  Williams  .  . 

Mr  H.  Richard  ■  • 

Mr  Fothergill  . 

Mr  Bolckow  . 

Lord  G.  Hamilton  . 
Lord  Enfield  . 

Mr  Mitford  .  . 

Sir  J.  Ramsden  . 

Mr  C.  O.  S.  Morgan 
Colonel  Somerset  . 

Hon.  O.  Hanbnry-Tracy 
Mr  C.  W.'Wynn  . 

Sir  G.  Grey  .  . 

Mr  Cowen  . 

Mr  Ileadlam  . 

Mr  Buckley  .  . 

Mr  Allen  •  .  , 

Mr  Hodgkinson 
Mr  Denison  . 

Mr  C.  Wykeham  Martin 
Mr  C.  S.  Read 
Mr  E.  Howes  .  » 

Sir  W.  Bagge 
Hon.  T.  De  Grey  . 

Mr  Hatton  .  . 

I..ord  Henley  . 

Mr  C.  Gilpin  . 

Mr  Hant 
Mr  Stemford  . 

Sir  R.  Knightlev 
Major  Cartwright  . 

Earl  Percy 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  . 

Mr  Beanmont 
Mr  Liddell  . 

Sir  II.  Clifton . 

Colonel  Wright 
Mr  H.  W.  Barrow  . 

Mr  T.  B.  Hildyard 
Mr  H.  W.  Barrow  . 

Mr  T.  B.  Hildyard 
Sir  W.  Russell  . 

Sir  H.  Stracey 
Mr  Hibbert  .  . 

Mr  Platt  .  . 

Mr  Cardwell 
Mr  V.  Harcourt 
Mr  G.  Hardy  . 

Mr  Mowbray  . 

Mr  Henl^ 

Colonel  North 
Mr  Cartwright  . 

3Ir  Meyrick  .  . 

Mr  Scourfield .  . 

Mr  Fowler  .  . 

'  Mr  Eastwick  •  . 

Mr  Whalley  . 

Mr  Wells 

Mr  Nicholson 

Sir  R.  Collier  .  .  .  , 

Mr  Morrison  . 

Mr  Childers  .  . 

Major  Waterhouse 
Mr  Guest 

Sir  J.  Elphinstone  . 

Mr  Stone  .  * 

Mr  Hermon  .  . 

Sir  T.  liesketh  . 

Mr  Price  .  . 

Sir  J.  Walsh 
SirF.  Goldsmid 
Mr  Shaw  Lefevre  . 

Mr  F.  Foljambe  ‘  . 
Viscount  Galway  . 

Sir  K.  Palmer 
Lord  J.  Hay  . 

Mr  T.  B.  Potter  .. 
MrP.W.  Martin  . 

Mr  Serjeant  Kinglake 
Hon.  O.  Noel 
Mr  Finch  .  ,  '. 

Mr  Hardy 
Mr  Cawley 
Mr  Charley  . 

Dr  Lush  .  . , 

Mr  Hamilton  . 

Mr  Knatchbull-Hngessei 
Mr  Brassey  . 

Sir  J.  Johnstone  . 

Mr  Dent  . 

Mr  G.  Glyn  . 

Mr  Hadfield  . 

Mr  Mundell*  .  • 

Mr  6.  Cave  .  • 

Sir  P.  Borrell  • 

Mr  Clement  .  . 

Mr  Figgins  •  . 

Mr  Ormsby  Gore  . 

Lord  Newport  .  ' 
General  P.  Herbert 
Colonel  Corbett  . 
Major  Allen  . 

Mr  R.  Bright  . 

Sir  A.  Hood  .  .  • 

Mr  Gore  Langton  . 

Mr  Russell  Gurney 
Mr  Hoare 
Mr  Locke  , 

Mr  Layard  .  . 

Mr  Stevenson  . 
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Flaom. 
Sufford  .  t 

Staffordahire  CEaat) 

Suffordahire  (North) 

Staffordabire  (Weit) 

Stalejbridge  • 
Stamford  .  . 

Stroud  .  • 

St  Ires  •  . 

Stockport  .  . 

Stockton  .  . 

Stoke-on-Trent  . 

Soffolk  (Weit)  . 

Snnderland  . 

Surrey  (Eaat)  . 

Surrey  (Mid) 

Soasex  (Eaat)  . 

Su88ex(Weat)  . 

Swanse.a  .  . 

Tewkesbury  . 
Tamworth  . 

Taunton  .  . 

Tavistock  . 

Thirsk 
Tiverton  . 

Tower  Hamlets  . 


Tynemouth 
AVakefield  . 
Wallingford 
Walsall  . 
Warebam  . 
Warrington 
Warwick  . 


Warwickshire  (North) 
Warwickshire  (South) 


Wednesbury 
Wenlock  . 

Westbnry  . 
Westminster 

Westmoreland  ’ 

Weymouth . 

Wigan  . 

Wight  (Isle  of) 
Wilts  (North) 

Wilts  (South) 

Wilton  . 
Winchester 

Windsor 
Whitbv  . 
Whitehaven 
Wolverhampton 

Woodstock . 
Worcester  . 


Worcestershire  (Eaat) 
Worcestershire  (West) 

Wycombe  .  • 

York  .... 

Yorkshire  (North  Riding) 

Yorkshire  (West  Riding 
North  Dirision)  . 
Yorkshire  (W.R  Sth.) 


Aberdeen  .  .  . 

Aberdeenshire  (East) . 
Aberdeenshire  (West) 
Argyleshire  .  . 

Ayr  District  .  . 

Ayrshire  (North)  . 

Ayrshire  (South)  . 

Banffshire  .  .  . 

Berwickshire 
Buteshire  '. 

Caithness -shire  . 
Clackmannanshire  and 
'  Kinrosshire  . 
Dumbartonshire 
Dumfries  .  .  . 

Dnmfriesshire  . 
Dundee  .  .  . 

Edinburgh .  .  « 

Edinburghshire  . 

Elgin  .... 
Elgin  and  Nairn 
Falkirk  District  . 
Fifeshire  .  .  . 

Forfarshire 
Glasgow  . 


Greenock  .  .  . 


Mkhbebs* 

Mr  Poehin  .  , 
Captain  Meller  « 

Mr  A.  Bass  •  * 

Mr  McLean  .  . 

Mr  C.  B.  Adderley 
Sir  E.  Buller  . 

Mr  Smith  Child  . 

Mr  M.  Ingram  . 

Mr  Sidebotham  . 

Sir  J.  Hay 
Mr  Dickenson  • 

Mr  Winterbotham  . 

Mr  Magniac  .  . 

Mr  Tipping  • 

Mr  J.  B.  Smith 
Mr  Dodds  .  • 

Mr  Melly  .  • 

Mr  Roden  .  • 

Major  W.  Parker  . 
Lord  A.  C.  Hervey 
Mr  Candlish  .  . 

'Mr  Gourley  . 

Mr  Locke  King  . 

Mr  C.  Buxton  , 

Mr  II.  W.  Peek  . 

Mr  Brodrick  .  . 

Mr  J.  G.  Dodson  . 

Mr  Gregory  . 

Colonel  Barttelot  . 
Captain  Wyndham 
Mr  Dillwyn  .  # 

Mr  Price  . 

Sir  R.  Peel 
Sir  H.  Bulwer 
Mr  Barely 
Serjeant  Cox  .  . 

Mr  A.  Russell . 

Sir  W.  Gallwey  . 
Hon.  G.  Denman  . 

Mr  J.  Amory  .  . 

Mr  Ayrton  .  . 

Mr  Samnda  .  . 

Mr  Williams  . 

Captain  Vivian 
Mr  Smith 
Mr  S.  Beaumont 
Captain  Vickers 
Mr  C.  Forster 
Mr  Calcraft  . 

Mr  Qreenall  . 

Mr  A.  Peel  .  . 

Mr  Greaves  . 

Mr  Newdegate 
Mr  BromW  Davenport 
Mr  H.  C.  Wise 
Mr  J.  Hardy  .  , 

Mr  Brogden  . 

General  Forester  . 

Mr  A.  H.  Brown 
Mr  Phipps 
Mr  Smith  .  . 

Captain  Grosvenor 
Earl  of  Bective  • 

Mr  W.  Lowther 
Mr  Ilambro  .  . 

Mr  Edwards  . 

Mr  Woods 
Mr  Lancaster . 

Sir  J.  Simeon . 

Sir  G.  Jenkinson  . 
Lord  C.  Bmdenell  Bruce 
Lord  H.  Thynne 
Mr  T.  F.  Grove 
Mr  Antrobns  . 

Mr  Symonds  .  . 

Mr  Bonham-Cartcr 
Mr  Eykyn 

Mr  W.  H.  Gladstone 
Mr  C.  Bentinck 
Mr  C.  P.  VilUers  . 

Mr  Weguelin  . 

Mr  Barnett  .  . 

Mr  Laslett 
Mr  Sherriff 
Mr  Amphlett  . 

Mr  C.  Q.  Lyttelton 
Mr  Dowdeswell  . 

Mr  Knight  .  . 

Captain  Carington . 

Mr  Lowther  . 

Mr  Westhead . 

)  Colonel  Duncombe 
Mr  Milbank 
Sir  F.  Crossley 
Lord  C.  Cavendish 
Lord  Milton  . 

Mr  H.  F.  Beaumont 
SCOTLAND. 

Colonel  Sykes  . 

Mr  Fordyce  *. 

Mr  McCombie 
Marquis  of  Lome  . 

Mr  Cranfurd  . 

Mr  Finnie  .  . 

Sir  D.  Wedderbnm 
Mr  R.  W.  Duff 
Mr  D.  Robertson  . 

Mr  Dalrymple 
Mr  G.  Traill  .  . 

Mr  W.  P.  Adam  . 

Mr  Orr  Ewing 
Mr  Jardine  .  . 

Sir  S.  Waterlow 
Mr  Armistead  . 

Sir  J.  Ogilvy  , 

Mr  M’Laren  . 

Mr  Miller  .  . 

Sir  G.  Maitland  . 

Mr  Grant  Duff 
Mr  Grant  .  . 

Mr  Merry 

Sir  R.  Anstruther  . 

Mr  Carnegie 
Mr  Graham  .  . 

Mr  Dalglish  .  . 

Mr  Anderson .  . 

Mr  Grieve  .  . 


PliACB. 

Haddington  District  • 
Haddingtonshire  • 
Hawick  District .  • 

Inverness  .  .  . 

Inverness-shire  *.  • 

Kilmarnock  • 
Kincardineshire .  • 

Kirkcaldy  .  .  . 

Kirkcudbright  .  • 

Lanarkshire  (North)  . 
Lanarkshire  (South)  . 
Leith  ...» 
Linlithgowshire  • 
Montrose  District  . 
Paisley 

Peeblesshire  and  Sel¬ 
kirkshire  .  . 

Perth  .... 
Perthshire  .  •  • 

Renfrewshire  .  . 

Ross  and  Cromarty 
Roxburghshire  .  . 

St  Andrew’s  .  . 

Stirling  District  . 
Stirlingshire 
Sutherlandshire  .  . 

Wigton 

Wigtonshire  .  . 


Antrim  County  .  < 

Armagh 

Armagh  County  . 

Athlone  .  .  . 

Bandon  .  .  . 

Belfast  .  .  . 

Carlow 

Carlow  County  . 

Carrickfergus  .  . 

Cashel  .  .  . 

Cavan  .  .  . 

Clare  County  .  • 

Coleraine  . 

Cork  City  .  .  . 

Clonmel  .  • 

Donegal  :  .  : 

1 

Down  County  . 

Downpatrick  .  . 

Drogheda  .  .  . 

Dublin  City  .  . 

Dublin  Ck>nnty  .  • 

Dublin  University  • 

Dundalk  .  .  • 

Dungannon  .  . 

Dungarvan  .  . 

Ennis  .... 
Enniskillen 
Fermanagh 

Galway  .  .  . 

Galway  County 

Kerry  County  . 

Kildare  County  . 

Kilkenny  .  .  . 

Kilkenny  County 

King’s  County  .  • 

Kinsale  .  .  . 

Leitrim  County  .  • 

Limerick  City  .  • 

Limerick  County  • 

Lisburn  .  *  • 

Londonderry 
Londonderry  County . 

Longford  County 


Mallow  .  . 

Mayo  .  .  • 

Monaghan  .  ; 

Newry  .  • 

New  Ross  .  . 

Portarlington 

Queen’s  County  . 

Roscommon  County 

Sligo  . 

Tipperary  . 

Tralee  .  . 

Tyrone  County  • 

Waterford  .  . 

Waterford  County 

Wexford  . 
Wexford  County 

Westmeath  , 

Wicklow  County 

Youghal  «  . 


MnxBns. 
Sir  H.  Darie  • 
Lord  Elcho  . 

Mr  Trevelyan . 

Mr  Mackintosh 
Mr  Cameron  . 

Mr  Bonverie  • 

Mr  Nicol  . 

Mr  8.  Aytoun 
Mr  Maxwell  . 

Sir  R.  Colebrooke 
Major  Hamilton 
Mr  Macfie  . 
MrM’Lagan  . 

Mr  Baxter 
Mr  Cmm-Ewing 


Sir  Graham  Montgomery 
Hon.  A.  Kinnaird  . 

Mr  C.  Parker  . 

Mr  Spiers  .  , 

Mr  Matheson 
Sir  William  Scott  . 

Mr  Ellice 

Mr  J.  S.  Campbell . 
Admiral  Erskine  . 

Lord  R.  Leveson  Gower 
Mr  G.  Young  . 

Lord  Qarlies  . 

TEELAND. 

Admiral  Seymour  . 

Mr  O’Neill  . 

Mr  Vance 
Sir  J.  Stronge 
Mr  Vemer 
Sir  J.  Ennis  . 

Mr  Shaw  .  . 

Mr  Johnston  .  * 

Mr  M’Clnre  . 

Captain  Fagan 
Mr  Bruen 

Mr  Kavanagh  . 

Mr  Dalway  .  . 

Mr  O’Beime  . 

Colonel  Annesley  . 

Mr  Sanderson 
Sir  C.  O’Loghlen  . 
Colonel  Vandeleur 
Sir  H.  Bruce  .  . 

Mr  Maguire  .  . 

Mr  Murphy  . 

Mr  Bagwell  .  • 

Lord  Hamilton  • 

Mr  T.  Conolly 
Lord  A.  Hill  Trevor 
Colonel  Forde  . 

Mr  Keown  .  • 

Mr  B.  Whitworth  . 

Sir  A.  Guinness  . 

Mr  Pirn  . 

Mr  I.  T.  Hamilton  . 
Colonel  Taylor  . 

Mr  Lefroy  .  . 

Dr  Ball  .  .  • 

Mr  Callan  .  . 

Colonel  S.  Knox  . 

Mr  Matthews  .  . 

Captain  Stacpoole 
Viscount  Crichton  . 
Colonel  Cole 
Captain  Archdall  . 

Lord  St  Lawrence  . 

Sir  R.  Blennerhasset 
Viscount  Burke 
Mr  Gregory 
Lord  Castlerosse  . 

Mr  Herbert  . 

Mr  Cogan 

Lord  O.  Fitzgerald . 

Sir  J.  Gray  .  • 

Mr  Bryan  .  . 

Mr  Agar  Ellis  . 

Sir  P.  O’Brien .  . 

Mr  Sherlock  .  . 

Sir  G.  Colthurst  . 

Mr  W.  Ormsby  Gore 
Dr  Brady 
Major  Gavin  .  . 

Mr  Bussell  .  • 

Bight  Hon.  W.  Monsell 
Mr  ^nan  .  . 

Mr  Vemer  . 

Mr  Dowse  .  • 

Sir  F.  Heygate 
Mr  Feel  Dawson  . 
Colonel  Greville-Nugent 
Mr  O’Reilly  . 

Mr  C.  Fortesene  • 

Mr  Deane  .  . 

Mr  Sullivan  .  • 

Lord  Bingham  . 

Mr  Moore  •  • 

Colonel  Leslie  • 

Mr  Shirley  •  • 

Mr  Kirk  .  • 

Mr  MacMahon  • 
Captain  Darner 
Mr  Blake  .  • 

Mr  Fitzpatrick 
Mr  Digby  .  • 

The  O’Conor  Don 
Colonel  French 
Major  Knox  .  • 

Captain  White  • 

Mr  C.  Moore  .  • 

The  O’Donoghne  . 

Lord  C.  Hamilton  * 

Mr  H.  Cony  ..  • 

Mr  Delahunty 
Mr  Esmonde  .  • 

Mr  De  la  Poer  • 

Mr  Devereux .  . 

Sir  J.  Power  .  . 

Mr  D’Arcy 
Mr  Pollard-Urquhart 
Mr  A.  Greville  Nugeut 
Mr  W.  F.  Dick 
Mr  Fitzwilliam  . 

Mr  C.  Weguelin  . 


Liberals 

Conservatives 


-  372 
•  362 


IX)SSES  BY  DISFRANCHISEMENT. 

The  Reform  Acta  of  1867  and  1868  took  away  63  seata  in 
England  and  Scotland.  Four  of  these— Lsmcaater  (2),  Beigatey 
and  Totnea  (1) — ^were  vacant  last  Session ;  the  losses  of  each 


• 

1 

Libxxau. 

CoHsxxvATnns. 

• 

1 

Arundel 

• 

1 

Andover  .  , 

1 

• 

1 

Ashburton  . 

a 

1 

Buckingham  , 

1 

• 

1 

Bodmin 

• 

• 

1 

Chippenham  . 

1 

1 

Bridgnorth  (?) 

• 

• 

1 

Cirencester  . 

1 

1 

Bridport  . 

• 

a 

1 

Cockermonth  . 

1 

Chichester 

• 

• 

1 

Dartmouth  .  2* 

1 

• 

1 

Dorchester 

• 

a 

1 

Devizes  ...  . 

1 

• 

1 

Evesham 

a 

1 

Guildford  ...  . 

1 

• 

1 

Hertford 

* 

• 

1 

Harwich  .  . 

1 

• 

1 

Honiton 

• 

a 

1 

Honiton  .  . 

1 

1 

Lewes  *. 

a 

a 

1 

Huntingdon  . 

1 

• 

1 

Lichfield  . 

• 

a 

1 

Knares&irongh  . 

1 

1 

1 

Lymington 

Malton 

• 

• 

• 

a 

1 

1 

Leominster  . 

Ludlow  . .  . 

1 

1 

• 

1 

Marlborough 

a 

a 

1 

Lyme  . 

1 

a 

1 

Poole 

a 

a 

1 

Maldon  .  . 

1 

1 

Richmond 

• 

• 

1 

Marlow 

1 

1 

RipOn  . 

• 

a 

1 

Newport 

1 

Tavistock  . 

a 

a 

1 

Peebles  and  Selkirk  nnited 

1 

Totnes 

a 

a 

1 

Stamford  .  . 

1 

• 

1 

Wells 

a 

a 

1 

Tewkesbury 

1 

• 

1 

Windsor 

a 

1 

Thetford  .  . 

2 

1 

Wycombe  . 

a 

a 

1 

Wells 

a 

1 

a 

1 

1 

Yarmouth  .  , 

a 

2 

1 

1 

Total 

• 

a  a 

22 

Total 

s  a 

27 

OLD  SEATS. 


Libexai,  Gaims 
Ayrshire  .  .  . 

Bandon 

Bath  .  .  .  . 

Bedford  .  .  . 

Belfast  .  .  . 

Berkshire  .  .  . 

Buckinghamshire 
Cambridge  .  .  . 

Canterbury 
Carrickfergus 
Carlisle 

Carmarthenshire 
Carnarvonshire  . 

Cheltenham  .  . 

Christchurch  (?) .  . 

Cockermouth  . 

Colchester  .  • 

Cornwall  (East)  .  . 

Cricklade  .  .  . 

Denbigh  .  . 

Derby  .  .  . 

Dover .... 
Dnmfriesshire  . 

Durham 

Durham  (South)  . 
Edinburgnshire  .  • 

Essex  (^utb)  . 

Exeter  .  .  . 

Galway 

Gloucester  (West)  . 
Grantham  .  . 

Hastings 

Haverfordwest  .  * 

Helston  .  . 

Hereford  .  ,  . 

Hertfordshire  . 

Ipswich  .  .  . 

Kidderminster  . 

King’s  County  •  . 

Londonderry  • 

Macclesfield  .  • 

Maldon  .  .  . 

Merionethshire  .  • 

Monmouth  .  . 

Newry  .  .  . 

New  Ross  .  . 

Oxfordshire  .  . 

Perthshire  .  .  . 

Queen’s  County  .  . 

St  Ives  . 

Sandwich  .  . 

Sunderland  .  . 

Tewkesbury  .  • 

Tiverton  .  • 

Warrington  »  . 

Wexford  (County)  . 
Whitby  .  ■ 

Wigan  .  • 

Youghal  •  .  • 


Libexai  Gaikb 
Aberdeenshire  (West) 
Birmingham  •  * 

Burnley  .  •  • 

Chelsea  •  .  . 

Darlington  •  • 

Dewsbury  .  • 

Derbyshire  (East)  • 
Dundee  .  •  • 

Essex  (South)  .  . 

Glasgow  .  •  * 

Gravesend  .  .  . 

Hackney  .  . 

Hawick  (Border)  • 
Leeds  *  .  • 

Lincoln  (Mid)  .  • 

Liverpool  .  .  • 

Loudon  University  « 
Merthyr  .  .  * 

Middlesborough  .  . 

Staffordshire  (East)  • 
Stockton  .  .  . 

Wednesbury  ,  » 


COWSBBVATIVB  GaIBS. 
Ashton  ,  . 

Bewdley  .  .  , 

Bolton  .  .  . 

Boston  .  .  . 

Buteshire  .  .  . 

Chester  .  . 

Coventry  . 

Cumberland  (East)  . 
Derbyshire  (^uth)  . 
Dungarvon  .  . 

Durham  (North) 

Essex  (East) 

Horsham  (tie)  .  . 

Kent  (East)  .  . 

King’s  Lynn 
Lancashire  (North)  . 
Lancashire  (South)  . 
Leicestershire  (South) 
Lincolnshire  (South)  . 
London  ... 
Malmesbury  .  . 

Middlesex  . 

Monaghan  . 

Norwich  .  .  . 

Nottingham  . 

Notts  (North)  . 

Pembroke  .  .  . 

Penryn  .  . 

Poole  .  . 

Portarlington  •  • 

Portsmouth  .  • 

Rye  .  .  . 

Smford  ... 
Shrewsbury  .  . 

Shropshire  (South) 

Sligo  .... 
Southampton 
Staffordshire  (West)  . 
Stockport  .  . 

Sussex  (East)  .  • 

Taunton  ... 
Wallingford  .  . 

Westminster  .  . 

Wigtonshire  .  . 

Worcester  .  . 

Worcestershire  (East) 


SEATS. 

COKBXRVATIVX  QaIXS. 
Cheshire  (Mi^  . 

Devoashire  (East)  . 
Essex  (West)  . 

Hartlepool  .  . 

Kent  (Mid) 

Lancashire  (N.E.)  . 

Lancashire  (South)  . 
Lincoln  (Mid)  .  . 

Manchester  .  • 

Norfolk  (North) 

Salford  .  .  . 

Staleybridge  •  . 

Surrey  (Mid)  .  . 


I  £< 

I  ;'''■ 

|i' 


•  .  V 


'A 


'  -  *  \ 


V 


t 


4 


i 
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THE  EXAMINER,  NOVEMBER  28,  18G8. 


STATE  OF  THE  POLLS— Yestkrd at. 

:  CociTTT— Close.  I  Suffolk  (East). 

V  Telefirr»Dh.)  Close. 


to  beliere  that  the  Lexislstire  Bod/  will  meet  on  the  4th  of  for  rsilwaj  porpotet  in  London,  and  a  further  sura  of  half  a 
Jannarr  next.”  The  same  paper  ■  tales  that  a  Council  of  million  for  Waterworks  in  Melbourne. 


Cork  Cocftt— Close. 
(By  Telegraph.) 
Downing  (L)  ...  6, 

Barry  (L)  .  .  .  •  6» 
Boyle  (L)  .  .  .  .  2,i 

Defbtorsihre. 

Close. 

Wynne  (C)  ...  2; 

Morgan  (L)  .  • .  .  2, 

Biddulph  (If)  ...  2,1 

Dkvon  (South). 
Close. 

Lopes  (C)  ....  3,1 

Kexewich  (C)  ...  3,1 
Amberley  (L)  ...  2,1 
Dxrbt  (North). 

11  o’clock. 

Arkwrifjht  (C) .  .  .  1,1 
Cavendish  (L)  ...  1,1 
Jackson  (L)  ...  .  1,1 


Henniker,  Major  (C) 
Corrame  (C)  .  .  . 

Adair  (L)  .... 
Wesleve  (L)  .  .  . 


Yorkshire  (East  Bidiko). 
2  o’clock. 

Sykes  (C)  '.  .  ' .  .  6,391 

Broadlev  (C)  .  .  .  4,861 

Haworth  (L)  .  .  .  2,091 


January  next.”  The  same  paper  states  that  a  Council  of  million  for  Waterworks  in  Melbourne. 

Ministers  was  to  be  held  yesterday  at  Compi^gne.  The  effects  of  the  late  Legislative  deadlock  are  disappear* 

The  France  announces  that  fresh  quantities  of  arms  and  inland  confidence  is  re*established. 

3,169  ammunition  have  been  introduced  into  Wallachia.  It  says  ^e  Meat  Preserving  Companv  is  in  full  operation. 

3,144  that  an  American  vessel,  ^und  for  Giurgero  with  a  cargo  On  the  assembling  of  the  Sydney  Parliament,  Mr  Parker, 
2,742  of  arms,  passed  Galatz  on  the  16th  inst.,  and  132  owt.  of  gun*  the  Colonial  Secretary,  resigned,  and  Mr  Docker  waa 
2,686  powder,  from  Odessa,  have  been  landed  at  Galatz.  Beferring  appointed  bis  successor.  Mr  Tighe  has  succeeded  Mr  Docker 
.  to  this  intelligence,  the  France  remarks  that  the  recent  as  Po8tma8ter*Gcneral. 

denials  given  by  the  Rumanian  Government  respecting  the  The  Ministry  has  been  defeated  at  Adelaide.  Mr  Hart 

11  1  ”  ^  .  .  .  •  «  •.!  .  "  1  _ _  m  a  1  •  •  A*.  _ i_  ?  1_  _ il* _ !  1  A 


3,144  that  an  American  vessel,  bound  for  Giurgero  with  a  cargo 
2,742  of  arms,  passed  Galatz  on  the  16th  inst.,  and  132  owt.  of  gun* 
2,686  powder,  from  Odessa,  have  been  landed  at  Galatz.  Beferring 


The  Ministry  has  been  defeated  at  Adelaide.  Mr  Hart 


Haworth  (L)  .  .  . 

Wick’  District. 
6  o’clock. 

Loch  (I^ . 

Laing  (L)  .... 

Cardioanshire. 

C^ose. 

Richards  (L)  .  .  . 
Vaughan  (C)  .  .  . 


alleged. armaments  cannot  be  received  with  too  much  caution,  formed  a  new  administration,  which  also  suffered  defeat  on 
The  ConeUtutionnel  denies  a  rumour  that  the  Government  the  land  policy.  Mr  Hay  attempted  the  formation  of  a  new 
intends  to  prohibit  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet  containing  Cabinet,  but  has  been  unsuccessful. 


9  ^7  **^^°^*  ^  prohibit  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet  containing  Cabinet,  but  has  been  unsuccessful, 
reports  of  the  recent  trials  of  newspaper  editors  for  publish-  . . . 

ing  the  Baudm  subscription  lists.  APPALLING  COLLIEBY  ACCIDENT. 

Spain.  FIFTT-SBVBN  LIVES  LOST. 

Signor  Figuerola  hss  issued  a  decree  abolishing  from  the  half-past  eight  on  Thursday  morning  an  explosion  of 

1st  of  Janua^,  1869,  the  extra  duty  paid  upon  naercbandise  fire-damp  took  place  in  Arley  Mine,  at  the  colliery  of  Messrs 
imported  in  Foreign  bottoms.  In  accordance  with  this  same  Scowcroft  and  Co.  (Limited),  Hindley  Green,  near 

decreeafixeddutyofonerealper  100  kilos  IS,  however,  to  be  Wigan.  We  regret  to  state  that- fifty-seven  colliers  lost 
gOQ  paid  Up  to  the  1st  of  January,  1872,  upon  the  following  tfigir  lives,  and  ten  others  wore  seriously  burned.  At  six 
651  •  I^on  It  bars,  machinery,  glR^.  earthenware,  indigo  o’clock  the  firemen  made  their  usual  inspection,  and  reported 

in  cases,  flock,  ter,  oils,  and  marble.^  ^e  following  articles  Both  ^he  firemen  were  killed.  The  workings 


Surrey  (West) 
Yorkshire  (W< 


Glasgow  and  Aberdeen 
Universities 


Yorkshire  (West  Bidinj 
Eastern  Division)  . 
Edinburgh  and  St.  An¬ 
drew’s  Universities 


Jackson  fL)  *  !  1*258  Vaughan  (Q  .  .  .  651  frticles  :  If  on  ih  bars,  machinery,  gla^  earthenware,  indigo  o’clock  the  firemen  made  their  usual  inspection,  and  reported 

jacKBou(i-^  ...  i,*oo  I  a  K  >  in  cases,  flock,  ter,  oils,  and  marble.^  ^  following  articles  .n  .^fe.  Both  the  firemen  were  killed.  The  workings 

will  pay  five  reals  Mr  100  kilos :  k  abrics,  iron  othn  than  in  extend  east  and  west ;  on  the  east  side  160  worked,  and  on 

days  of  POLLING.  bar,  alcohol,  thread,  paper,  alum,  sulphur,  nitrate  of  sulphur,  sixty  or  seventy.  All  on  the  east  side  escaped,  but 

The  nominations  for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  muriate  of  po^tash,  sulphuric  and  muriatic  nearly  all  on  the  west  were  killed.  How  the  explosion  was 

now  over  The  following  polls  remain  to  be  taken  chlorine,  lime,  carbonate  of  soda,  salpelre,  gum,  cheese,  caused  is  not  known.  Several  escaped,  although  burnt,  by 

Somersetshire  (Mid)  Nov.W  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen  tin,  copper,  braw  in  bare  and  m  plates,  hemp,  flax  and  penetrating  the  choke  damp,  and  one  who  was  insensible  waa 

Surrey  (West)^  .  28  Universities  .  Dec.  2  furnitur^  The  following  will  pay  ten  reals  until  1st  January,  restored  by  artificial  respiration. 

Yorkshire  (West  Biding,  Orkney  and  Shetland  .  Nov.  28  1862:  Sugar,  cocos,  herrings,  cotton-seed,  coiiee,  leather,  Of  those  killed  fifty-six  were  suffocated,  and  one  died  from 

Eastern  Division)  .  28  Sligo  County  .  .  30  wax,  and  cinnamon.  ,  _  -  mr  i  burns.  The  extremity  of  the  workings  was  not  reached  until 

Edinburgh  and  St.  An-  The  resignation  of  the  Governor  of  Malaga  has  been  ac-  gjx  hours  after  the  explosion.  Fifty-four  of  the  bodies  lie  in 

drew’s  Universities  .  30  cepted.  the  levels  near  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  Mr  Higson,  tho 

.  - -  -  - -  The  Government,  in  view  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  Government  Inspector  for  the  district,  has  been  down  the  pit 

loan  in  Spain,  is  able  to  meet  all  its  engagements,  and  does 

llttos  0f  tbe  MetK.  f”"*-  — 7-;  -  . 

“  It  is  confirmed  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  half-yearly  pay-  ®b(lltnClU 

Home  Notes.  ment  of  the  public  debts  ia  provided  for.  w 

^  Hia  Boyal  Highnesa  the  Prince  of  Walea  met  with  a  alight  The  negotiations  which  had  been  entered  into  for  a  loan  of  (jlunr  nerformed  the  comedy  of 

accident  while  hunting  last  week,  at  Compidgne.  Three  stags  ^  miHions  of  reals  were  suspended  in  consequence  of  Baron  ,,7// before  the  Court  at  ?JompidKne  on  Tuesday 

croeaed  the  Prinoe’a  path,  and  one  of  them  struck  hia  horse  James  de  Bothschild  s  death  ;  but  they  have  been  reopened,  1  • 

in  the  flank,  overturning  him  and  his  rider.  The  horse  « nd  M.  ^  I  Verdi  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Italian  jonrnala  prcH 

limped  slightly  in  hia  walk  upon  hia  return  to  Pans.  ^ery  satisfactorily.  performed  (b^ Italian  artistes)  on  the  anniversary  of  hit 


llttos  0f_%  MerK, 

Home  Notes. 

His  Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  met  with  a  slight 


Of  those  killed  fifty-six  were  suffocated,  and  one  died  from 
bnrns.  The  extremity  of  the  workings  wss  not  reached  until 
six  hours  after  the  explosiou.  Fifty-four  of  the  bodies  lie  in 
the  levels  near  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  Mr  Higson,  tho 


S^ljeatrinil  Gossip. 

The  artists  of  the  Th^^atre  Cluny  performed  the  comedy  of 


limjwd  Sliguuy  in  ms  waijc  upon  ms  return  to  i:'ans.  - - -  performed  (by  Italian  artistes)  on  the  anniversary  of  hit 

The  PnoMM  Al.ee  oyie..e.  the. econd  d.oght«r of  o»r  ^  ..  ,  death,  at  the  chorob  of  S.o  P.tronio,  Bologn.,  which  city 

gracious  Queen,  was  on  Wednesday  safely  delivered  of  a  boy  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  reassembled  on  the  24th  inst.  designates  the  true  musical  country  of  the  deceased  ;  he 
at  Darmstadt.  after  the  autumn  vacation.  No  apeeeh  from  the  Throne  waa  f^^lber  recommenda  that,  once  performed,  the  score  ahou Id 

There  have  been  great  riota  at  Tredegar  and  Blaenavon.  delivered,  aud  the  only  communication  from  the  Govern-  sealed  up  and  deposited  in  the  Conaervatoire  of  Murie 
The  military  were  sent  for,  and  several  persons  are  reported  ment  was  the  announcement  of  tho  Ministerial  changes  tije^e  never  to  be  used  except  on  the  recurrence  of  the  date 
to  be  killed  at  Blaenavon.  r  j  v  j  r  are  already  j-  .  .  I  on  '»hioh  the  illustrious  Maestro  expired. 

A  collision  occurred  between  some  police  and  a  b<^y  of  The  Minister  of  Finance  has  issued  an  appendix  to  the;  qi-^  giving  i,gp  Shakespearian  Beadinga  at  West- 

county  people  at  Kilbnttain,  near  Bandon,  Cork,  on  Tnea-  Budget  of  X868,  showing  that  the  deficit  of  the  present  year  bourne  Hall,  Weatboume  Grove.  On  Mondaylast  she  read 
day  night,  originating  in  an  attempt  te  clear  a  public-bouie.  has  been  reduced  from  217  miHiona  of  lire  to  81  millions,  f^om  Macbeth,  and  next  Monday  reads  from  King  John. 

The  police  used  their  aworda  and  aubaequently  fired  on  the  The  deficit  of  1869  will  also  be  81  millions,. whereof  70  mil-  ^be  death  of  M.  F41icien  Mallefille,  the  dramatic  author, 

mob.  One  man  was  killed,  and  several  were  wounded.  Iwna  will  be  covered  by  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  ^be  age  of  fifty-five,  ia  announced.  His  first  play  was 

Other  reports  describe  the  affair  as  more  sanguinary,  and  ecclesiastical  property.  '  00  ,1  au  a  ,  GlenarJn,  which  came  out  with  great  succesa  in  1&5.  He 

attribute  the  disturbance  to  the  late  Bwdon  election,  result-  Professor  Palm len  reported  on  the  23rd  that  the  lava  p^duced  many  other  works  for  the  stage,  and  from  1818  to 
ing  in  a  deadly  conflict  between  Colonel  Bernard  a  adherents  ejected  by  the  cones  at  Mount  Vesuvius  was  less  copious,  Chargd  d’ Affaires  at  Lisbon;  but  he  subsequently 

and  opimnents.  It  is  said  that  many  of  the  notera  were  shot  and  had  lost  much  of  its  velocity.  The  villages  lately  threat- !  returned  to  the  theatre,  and  in  1862  his  Caur  et  la  Dot,  in 

and  policemen  seriously  injured.  Colonel  Bernard  s  steward  ened  are  therefore  relieved  from  imminent  peril.  The  -nd  l.tAite  added 


at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  ia  annonneed.  His  first  play  waa 
Glenarvon,  which  came  out  with  great  auccesa  in  1835.  He 


Colonel  Bernard 


The  death  of  Mr  Charles  Moore,  one  of  the  recently-elected  much  less  amoke. 
members  for  the  Conntv  TipTOrary,  at  Mooresfort,  near 
Cashel,  from  the  effects  of  a  kick  from  his  horse,  announced  -xv. 


from  his  horse,  announced 


•  ••  1  «.•  AIXA  FT  ora  A«V^IVX7V4  OV  LAPOVIO  lUK  lU  |FI  I* 

by  our  coten^r^es,  we  are  hapny  to  hear,  without  ^^te  audience,  on  the  21th  inst.,  w  h  eo  hi  delivered  hia  cre- 
fonndation.  Mr  Moore,  it  will  be  re^^lect^  was  the  pur-  aentiala.  Afterwards  Mr  Lnmley  had  an  audience  of  the 
chaser  of  the  Tipperaiy  property  William  Scully,  Queen,  to  whom  he  presented  an  autograph  letter  of  Queen 

for  which  act  the  tenantry  were  ao  grateful.  Victoria  “  ^ 


chaser  of  the  Tipperary  property  of  Mr  William  Scully, 
for  which  act  the  tenantry  were  10  grateful. 

At  a  apecial  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council, 
on  Thursday,  the  Corporation  of  London,  determine  d  to 
support  the  application  to  the  new  Parliament  for  an  Act 


tnereiore  reiievea  irom  imminent  peril,  ihe  i860  the  Meres  Bepenties,  and  lately  added 

reports  from  the  cones  are  now  very  infrequent,  and  there  la  to  bis  reputation. 

amoke.  q>be  New  Globe  Theatre  opens  this  evening  with  CyriVs 

Belgiuni.  Success,  a  five  act  drama,  by  Mr  H.  J.  Byron, 

iley  was  received  at  Bruaaela  by  the  K ing  in  pri-  A  new  domestic  drama,  entitled  the  Loving  Cup  was 
ace,  on  the  21th  inst.,  when  he  delivered  his  ere-  produced  at  the  New  Boyalty  on  Thursday  evening,  of  which 
Afterwards  Mr  Lnmley  bad  an  audience  of  the  Mr  Andrew  Hslliday  is  the  anther. 

whom  he  presented  an  autograph  letter  of  Queen  I  Jules  Simon  died  last  week  in  Paris.  He  was  a  writer  on 


Belgium. 

Mr  Lnmley  was  received  at  Bruaaela  by  the  K  ing  in  pri- 


^ictoria. 

The  Netherlandi- 

In  Thursday’s  sitting  of  the  Second  Chamber  the  discus' 


music,  connected  mith.  L'  Orphe on,  a  journal  specially  devoted 
to  music. 

Madame  Carvalho  has  been  engaged  at  the  Grand  Opera, 
to  sustain  the  part  of  the  Queen  in  Let  Huguenots. 

A  four  act  vaudeville,  by  Messrs.  Gu^nde  aod  Jaime  fils, 
entitled  L' Enfant  de  Trente-six  Mhres  has  been  produced  at 
theTbd4tre  D6jazet. 

M.  Pailieron  baa  read  hia  new  comedy  Les  Faux  Mdnaqee 
at  the  Tb^4tre  Franqais. 

The  Concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  will  be  held  at 
St.  James’s  Hall  next  aeaaon. 

Dr  Stemdale  Bennett’a  Woman  of  Samaria  ia  to  be 
moduc^  at  Mr  Martin’s  National  Choral  Society  on 
Wednesday  next. 


to  «tend  the  o*^ratiorof  The  the  Budget  waii  resumed.  In  reply  to  an  interpola-  to  sustain  the  part  of  the  Queen  in  Les  JIuguenoU. 

JjhSi  of  the  mStoiSi  ‘  ^  ■*  ^  VoorthuDRMD,  th.  Mioiitor  if  Foroigo  Afcir.,  A  four  act  riuderillo,  b,  Meura.  GuioTo  and  Jaime  Jih. 

Imd,  Boreaford  oVtaiicd  1,2601  damages  from  the  London  "P***"*  de«l««tiot>  «>at  all  report!  relatiro  to  negotia-  entiM  X'JJa/oaf  de  Trenle-«x  Mire,  baa  been  produced  at 

and  NWlh-WeatemEailwaT,  on  Thnradaj.’ for  an  accident  i*"”;  ...  j  r  r 

which  happened  to  her  while  deecendihg  7rom  the  train  at  "'’“"‘'J  "«  •bwlutel,  M.  Pmljeron  has  read  hia  new  comedy  La  Faux  Miuaqa 

Carliilc,inNoTemher,le67.  The  guard  wee  neeiiling  her  to  ™'''  -  „  “  .  c  .’t*“l)i.iu  a  •.  ii  k.  i -id 

alight,  when  the  train  auddenly  mored,  and  they  were  both  Hungary.  The  Conecrle  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  will  be  held  at 

thrown  down.  Her  ladyship  received  injuries  of  the  spine.  The  Emperor  and  Empress  arrived  on  Tuesday  at  Bnda.  o*- J  ■  H»*l  •  •  a  u 

and  has  been  an  invalid  ever  since.  On  Wadneaday  thu  Hun  gariao  delegation  commenced  their  ^  ^ 

The  visit  of  Mr  Beverdy  Johnson  to  Birmingham,  on  the  deliberation  on  the  common  Budget  of  the  Empire.  »  Martin  s  National  Choral  Society  on 

invitation  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  ia  announced  for  Some  members  intend  to  address  a  question  to  the  Govern-  ”  ®dne8aay  next. 

Wednesday  next.  The  whole  of  the  dinner  tickets  hare  ment  relative  to  Boumania.  - -  ,.■== 

been  disposed  of.  Mr  Bright  wiil  be  present,  and  the  Lord-  The  Jews  in  Croatia  will  send  delegates  to  a  Jewish  Con-  (vy  i  T  M* 

Lieutenant  of  the  county,  together  with  the  other  members  «r®M-  ' 

for  the  borough  and  the  northern  division  of  the  county,  has  1“  Tuesday’s  sitting  of  the  Hungarian  Diet  the  Croatian  ^  _ 

been  invited.  Addresses  will  be  presented  by  the  Corporation  delegates  appeared  for  the  first  time.  They  were  warmly  pu;ij  RTm  P  T 

and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  ’  '  ^  ^  received,  and  mutual  greetings  took  place  in  the  Croatiai  ,  p  -S?  I r *  i  l  ® 

Mr  George  Lyall,  formerly  M.P.  for  Whitehaven,  will  be  Hungarian,  languages.  M.  Vacanovitz  and  M.  Zuvita  Thetford,  have  been  created  baronets,  ^vwal 

the  new  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  the  room  of  speeches,  in  which  they  gave,  in  the  name  of  the  Croa-  gentlemen,  lUa  understood,  will  also  be  made  baronets. 

Mr  SheflBeld  Neave,  deceased.  A  Court  for  his  formal  elec-  nation,  promiaea  of  brotherhood  towards  Hungary,  and  .  promotion  of 

tion  wiU  be  held  on  Wednesday  next.  of  the  maintenance  of  unity  under  the  Crown  of  St  Stephen.  Archdeacon  Word. worth,  hw  l^n  conferred  on  tU  Bev. 

^  The  election,  of  the  Croatian  deputie.  were  verified%nd  Canon  Prothero,  and  the  .tall  at  St  Paul’.  Cathedral  on 

France.  they  then  proceeded  to  elect  members  for  the  Hungarian  Robert  Gregory,  vicar  of  St  Mary-the-I^sa,  Lam^th. 

The  Siicle  of  Monday  morning  published  a  letter  from  delegation.  The  treaty  of  commerce  with  Switzerland  waa 
Barcelona,  dated  22nd,  iinouncinS  tCt  a  W  majority  “f  sub.equently  commenced  the 

the  inhabitant,  of  Barcelona  have,  through  tie  TS  o  discuaaion  of  the^Bill  relative  to  the  po.itioi  of  the  different 

the  political  club.,  pronounced  ii  favour  of  1  nationalities  of  Hungary.  be  made  Lord  Juatme  of  Appeal.  _  _ 


Mr  Smith  Child,  of  Staffordshire,  and  Mr  B.  J.  Harvey, 


Ttenu*hZ  To.Tnli  •  ueaerMive  - -  -  - - -  Whitworth  nine-inch  gun  attained  the  extraordinary 

ffraaaioniata  witi  tho  f.  end  Pro-  •  ‘  *  Home.  range  of  10,300  yards  yesterday  week,  which,  marvellous 

^  Thn  Pairu  of  Mon/1«v  j  *.  j  au  e  •“d  Tognetti  were  executed  ou  Tuesday  morning  at  to  relate,  waa  exceeded  the  following  day,  when  with  thirty- 

MLzinftZJ  h«^?n.?h!In  seven  o’clock.  ...  three  degree,  five  minutes  elevation  ind  a  601b  charge 

A  Amenca.  threw  a  shell  of  SlOlba  11.127  vards.  the  fir.t  craze  being 


Bepublic  and  against  the  coalition  of  the  Unioniata  and  Pro 
gressioniata  with  the  Democratic  faction. 


America. 


threw  a  shell 


partmcTof  ll XnchTL® ‘  f  ^  New  Orleans  states  that  advices  have  1,000  yards  further  than  any  J 

elect  a  denutv  in  the  room  of  M  le  ^  ^®®“  s  battle  between  the  Mexican  before.  11,127  yards,  we  remind  our  readers,  is  six  miles  667 

The  F^Ie  te^s*  ®®“®^  Escobedo  and  the  rebel  force,  in  the  yards,  or  nearl^  six  mUe.  and  one-third. 

andIteWe  un^nh;ou.in&^;^^^^^  State  of  Tamaulipas.  The  rebel.,  after  a  long  and  severe  Dr  Tait  ha.''  been  on  a  visit  to  hi.  new  diocese,  and 

engagement,  routed  the  Mexican  troops.  In  consequence  of  preached  last  Sunday  at  St  George’s,  Bamsgate  ;  and  St 
rnter^ted  in  defeat  ■  E.cobedo  has  resigned  the  position  he  had  as  Peter’.,  Margate. 

Government  of  Pri^  Chwlel  to  elite?  uiJli  a  roSl^*morlte  ‘**®  “O*****®"^  of  the  army.  The  address,  in  reply  to  the  Queg'’*  8?®®®^.  will,  it  ra 

co«y  with  tree.,  .t»i...edL,Uhe.  of  public  AurtraUa. 

The  Journal  des  Dehaia  afufAi  q  'via'  Yictoria  Parliament  has  been  prorogued,  and  it  is  M.P.  for  Westminster, 

will  be  fixed  for  the  16th  of  next  expected  to  re-assemble  m  Juuary  next.  ’The  appropria-  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has,  on  the  recommendation  of 

Cortes  will  meet  on  the  16th  of  Janif^^^  Constituent  ^ou®  mcludiM  the  arrears  due  to  the  former  the  Premier,  granted  a  pension  of  lOW.  per  annum  to  tho 

The  Pa  r?/?f  ThSad.v  evlLra^T:  «  w  l  I>*'W..amountiDg  to  nearly  6,00W.  well-know  autloreae,  MrJs.  C.  Hall,  ia  consideration  of  her 

Auepafneof  iUursday  evemng  says;  ”  We  have  reason  The .  Government  intends  raising  the  loan  of  two  iillion®  long  and  useful  literary  services. 


of  dlOlba  11,127  yards,  the  first  graze  being 
further  than  any  ahot  or  ahell  haa  been  fired 
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LATEST  INTELLIGENCE. 


Saturday  Evning. 

IfiDBiD,  Not.  27.’— Senor  Ortez,  the  Minister  of  Justice, 
bss  issued  a  decree  reorganising  the  Supreme  Court  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  which  is  henceforward  to  consist  of  three  separate  tri¬ 
bunals,  with  a  president  and  eight  councillors  attached  to 
each.  The  Third  Court  is  to  be  specially  a  Ciril  Court  of 
Law. 

The  subscription  to  the  new  loan  up  to  last  night  amounted 
to  290  millions  of  reals  ^3,020,833f.) 

A  decree  has  been  issued  suppressing  the  Commission 
having  the  supreme  administration  of  the  Telegraph  system. 

It  is  semi-offioially  declared  that  the  statements  in  foreign 
newspapers  of  the  probability  of  a  Bepublio  being  proclaimed 
in  Spain  are  unfounded,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  a  vast 
majority  of  the  people  wishes  for  a  thoroughly  Liberal  Con¬ 
stitutional  Monarchy,  which  it  is  believed  that  the  Cortes 
will  not  fail  to  proclaim. 

Paris,  Not.  27. — The  Lihvrti  of  this  evening  publishes  a 
telegram  from  Lugano  stating  that  the  amelioration  in  the 
health  of  Mazzini  is  only  temporary,  and  that  his  death  must 
be  expected  shortly. 

A  Council  of  Ministers  was  held  to-day  at  Compi^gne. 

The  Fayt  announces  the  death  of  M.  Auguste  Chevalier. 

The  editor  of  the  ProgrU  du  Nord,  of  Lille,  was  sentenced 
to-day  to  a  fine  of  500fr.  and  one  month’s  imprisonment ;  and 
M.  Castres,  editor  of  the  Indipendant  du  Tam,  was  acquitted. 
These  two  newspapera  were  prosecuted  for  the  part  they  took  I 
in  the  Baudin  subscriptions. 

There  is  no  improvement  in  the  state  of  health  of  M. 
Berryer. 

Flobrnck,  Not.  26. — In  Thursday’s  sitting  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  Signor  Mari,  in  assuming  the  Presi¬ 
dency,  addressed  the  House,  and  pointed  out  the  necessity 
for  the  Parliament  to  devote  its  attention  tranouilly  to  ad¬ 
ministrative  reform  and  the  improvement  of  the  financial 
condition  of  the  country.  He  said,  in  conclusion  :  “  With 
reform,  economy,  and  a  Liberal  Government  Italy  will  attain 
the  final  stage  to  which  we  all  aspire.  Between  such  a  Go¬ 
vernment  and  a  Government  supported  by  foreign  bayonets, 
reaction,  and  bloodshed  civilised  Europe  will  no  longer  hesi¬ 
tate,  but  will  decide  in  our  favour.” 

Bombat,  Not.  7. — Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald  reached  the 
Bombay  Presidency  before  the  cold  season  set  in. 

No  better  accounts  have  been  received  from  the  famine 
districts,  where  also  great  scarcity  of  water  prevails.  The 
district  of  Kamiarwar  is  suffering  from  the  same  cause,  and 
no  less  than  60,000  persons  are  said  to  have  arrived  at  Guze- 
rat  from  the  famine  stricken  district  of  Marwar. 

Her  Highness  Secundia,  the  Begum  of  Bhopal,  is  dead.  | 
She  was  a  stanch  ally  of  the  British  during  the  Sepoy  mutiny.  | 

Sir  John  Lawrence  is  expected  to  start  for  England  on  the 
20th  instant. 

The  crop  returns  in  Lower  Bengal  have  become  more  fa¬ 
vourable. 

Nov.  20. — The  Bank  of  Bombay  has  raised  the  rate  of  dis¬ 
count  1  per  cent. 

THE  GENERAL  ELECTION. 

STATE  OF  THE  POLLS  (THIS  DAY). 

(By  Telegraph.) 

SUBREY  (WEST)— Tbn  o’Clock. 

Cabitt(C) . 597 

Briscoe  (L) . 611 

Pennington  (L) . 471 

YORKSHIRE  (WEST  RIDING,  EASTERN  DIVISION) 
Tbw  o’clock. 

Thompson  (L) . 1,509 

Holden  (L) . 1,568 

Denison  (C) . 1,488 

Fielden  (C) . 1,446 

Mr  Gladstone’s  Speeches. — The  amount  of  labour  which 
Mr  Gladstone  has  undergone  during  his  recent  electioneering 
campaign  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  his  speeches 
delivered  before  the  electors  of  South  Lancashii-e,  and  sent 
by  telegraph  to  London  and  elsewhere,  comprise  59,915 
words,  or,  allowing  2,000  words  to  a  column,  something  like 
30  columns  of  newspaper  matter.  In  this  calculation  several 
addresses,  of  which  copies  were  transmitted  by  post,  are  not 
considered.  Mr  Bright’s  speeches,  delivered  recently  in 
Birmingham  and  Edinburgn,  comprised  33,989  wordis,  or 
about  16  columns  and  a  half  of  newspaper  matter. 


MONETARY  REVIEW. 

Friday  Evening. 

The  markets  for  public  securities  have  generally  been  inac¬ 
tive  during  the  week;  the  combined  influences  of  the  General 
Election  and  the  bi-monthly  settlement  having  limited  the 
number  of  transactions  recorded.  The  Government  Funds, 
which  closed  firm  yesterdav  evening,  opened  heavily  this 
morning  upon  a  renewal  of  the  demand  of  gold  for  the  conti¬ 
nent,  and  lost  a  part  of  the  fractional  improvement  which 
they  had  experienced  on  last  week’s  quotations.  Consols, 
which  closed  last  Saturday  evening  94  to  94^  ^th  for  money 
and  the  account,  were  fin^y  quo^  this  evening  944  to  94l 
for  money  and  the  1st  of  December;  the  New  and  Reduoea 
Three  Per  Cents.,  92}  to  92 J;  Exchequer  Bills,  148.  to  18s. 
prem. ;  and  Bank  Stock,  244  to  246. 

Indian  Government  securities  are  inquired  for.  The  Five 
per  Cents,  are  at  1164  to  |,  showing  a  rise  of  the  Ten-and- 
a-Half,  218  to  221;  the  Four,  102i  to  103;  the  Bonds,  10s.  to 
16s.  prem.;  and  the  Debentures,  105}  to  |;  Bank  Stock,  244 
to  246;  and  Exchequer  Bills,  148.  to  18a.  prem. 

The  Bank  of  England  return  for  the  past  week  exhibits 
several  eban^,  but  none  of  so  important  a  character  as  to  call 
for  observation  or  remark  beyond  chronicling  them.  The 
one  favourable  item  is  an  increase  in  the  reserve  of  145,823^., 
the  total  of  which  now  stands  at  10,013,382^.  The  outflow  of 
bullion  continues,  but  its  destination  is  known,  and  the  causes 
are  such  as  not  to  occasion  further  uneasiness.  The  amount 
of  notes  in  circulation  is  23,243,255^.,  being  a  decrease  of 
245,845/.,  and  the  stock  of  bullion  in  both  departments  is 
18,256,637/.,  showing  a  decrease  of  100,022/.  when  compared 
with  the  preceding  return.  The  public  deposits  exhibit  an 
increase  of  397,057/.,  raising  the  total  to  5,427,596/.  The  pri¬ 
vate  deposits,  on  the  other  hand,  have  decreased  659,559/., 
leaving  the  total  at  18,103,008/.  The  Government  securities 
have  decreased  226,563/.,  now  showing  an  aggregate  of 
15,074,874/.  The  private  securities  have  also  decreased  to 
the  extent  of  211,712/.,  the  present  total  representing  the 
sum  of  16,662,170/.  The  amount  of  notes  in  reserve  is 
8,894,100/.,  which  is  an  increase  of  180,580/.  over  the  previous 
return.  The  total  real  value  of  the  coin  and  bullion  exported 
for  the  week  ended  the  2.5th  inst.  amounted  to  82,112/.  The 

Slid  clearing  for  the  same  period,  as  certified  by  Mr  George 
erbyshire,  amounted  to  56,677,000/.  This,  although  a  small 
amount,  is  upwards  of  eight  millions  in  excess  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  week  of  1867. 

The  B^k  of  France  return  for  this  week  shows  a  further 
rapid  diminution  in  the  unprecedented  stock  of  bullion, 
which  for  so  long  was  the  object  of  wonder  and  remark.  The 
total  now  is  46,225,000/.,  a  deci«ase  of  280,000/.  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  return,  and  of  6,335,000/.  on  the  extraordinary  total 
reached  in  the  first  week  of  September  last.  The  other 
changes  are  as  follows  :  An  increase  of  330,000/.  in  the  private 
accounts,  of  224,000/.  in  the  bills  discount^,  and  an  increase 
of  72,000/.  in  the  Treasury  balances.  The  items  of  decrease 
include  a  diminution  of  424,000/.  in  the  notes,  a  decrease  of 
280.000/.  in  the  cash,  and  of  40,000/.  in  the  advances. 

The  transactions  in  Foreign  Securities  have  been  limited, 
and  the  market  dull,  Russian  being  prejudiced  by  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  Charko-Krementschug  Railway  Loan 
will  be  shortly  introduced.  The  Orel  Vitetwk  ^ilway  Loan 
has  declined  }  per  cent.,  viz.,  to  80f  to  |.  £>yptian  Bonds 
of  1868  are  }  lower,  at  74  to  }  ;  while  Mexican  nave  improved 
}  to  },  the  present  price  being  16§  to  16.  Brazilian  of  1866. 
77}  to  78}  ;  Chilian  of  1867,  96}  to  }  ;  Egyptian  of  1864,  82 
to  }  ;  Italian  of  1861,  56  1-16  to  3-16  ;  ditto  of  1868,  3  to} 


prem. ;  Peruvian  of  1865,  81}  to  82}  ;  Russian  of  1866,  89| 
to  };  ditto  Nicolai  65}  to  };  ditto  Moscow- Jaroslaw, 
81}  to  82}  ;  Spanish  of  1867,  34}  to  } ;  Turkish  of 
1858,  67}  to  68  ;  ditto  of  1862,  67  to  68  ;  and  ditto  of 
1865,  4l|  to  42. 

X  Americ^  securities  are  rather  inactive,  but  the  5-20  Bonds 
show  a  rise  of  }  to  }  per  cent.,  viz.,  to  74}  to  }  ;  Erie 
Railway  shares,  26}  to  27}  ;  Illinois  Central,  95}  to  96}  ; 
Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Debentui-es,  38}  to  | ;  and  the 
Consolidated  Mortgage  Bonds,  38}  to  39}. 

As  regards  railway  stocks  Metropolitan  has  declined  }  per 
cent.,  and  Brighton,  },  but  Lonaon,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
has  improved  }.  Prices  are  quoted  as  follows  :  London  and 
North  Western,  112}  to  }  ;  Great  Western,  49  to  }  ;  Mid¬ 
land,  112f  to  }  ;  Ijondon  and  South-Western,  87}  to  88}  ; 
Great  Eastern,  42}  to  } ;  Brighton,  48  to  }  ;  South 
Eastern,  79}  to  f  ;  Metropolitan,  104}  to  }  ;  Great  Northern, 
106  to  }  ;  ditto  A,  10.5}  to  106  ;  Caledonian,  74  to  }  ;  Lon¬ 
don,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  17  to  } ;  Lancashire  and  York¬ 
shire,  128}  to  }  ;  and  Manchester  and  Sheffield,  47}  to  48. 

In  the  market  for  bank  shai-es,  Anglo- Austrian  are  in  re¬ 
quest,  at  8  to  }  prem. ;  Imperial  Ottoman,  1}  to  }  prem.  ; 
City.  11}  to  12}  ;  Imperial,  17}  to  18}  ;  London  and  County, 
51}  to  }  ;  London  Joint  St^k,  35}  to  }  ;  London  and  West¬ 
minster,  67}  to  68}  ;  and  Union  <n  London,  36}  to  37}. 


The  market  for  miscellaneous  shares  is  unchanged.  General 
Credit,  2  to  1}  dis. ;  International  Financial,  1}  to  1}  dis. ; 
Hudson’s  Bay,  14}  to  f  ;  Telegraph  Construction,  15^  to 
}  ;  National  Discount,  11}  to  12}  ;  Atlantic  Telegraph  Eight 
per  Cent.  Preference,  3}  to  4  ;  and  Anglo-American,  22}  to  }. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Bank  of 
England  will  be  held  on  the  2ud  of  December,  for  the  ele<.  tion 
of  a  director  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  in  the  room  of 
Mr  Sheffield  Neave,  deceased.  Mr  George  Lyall  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  court  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the  London  Joint 
Stock  Bank  is  callea  for  the  21st  of  Januatr,  to  receive  the 
report  of  the  directors  and  announcement  ot  dividend. 

An  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Char¬ 
tered  Bank  of  Australia  is  convened  for  the  llth  of  December, 
for  the  declaration  of  a  dividend. 

A  meeting  of  the  Oriental  Gas  Company  (Limited)  was 
held  on  Thursday,  when  a  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  was 
declared,  free  of  income  tax,  making,  with  the  interim  pay¬ 
ment  of  4  per  cent,  in  J uue  last,  a  total  distribution  ot  10 
per  cent,  for  the  year. 

The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Bombay,  Baroda,  and 
Central  India  Railway  Company  will  be  held  on  the  18th  of 
December. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Continental  Gas  Association 
on  Tuesday  a  dividend  of  2/.  lOs.  per  share  and  a  bonus  of  1/. 
per  share  were  declared  upon  the  28,000  shares  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  half-year  ended  the  30th  June  last. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ilfracombe  Hotel  Company 
(Limited),  held  on  the  24th  inst.  at  Ilfracombe,  a  dividend  of 
6  per  cent,  was  declared,  leaving  about  650/.  to  be  car/ied 
forward. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Hudson's  B^  Company,  held  on 
Tuesday,  the  chairman,  the  Earl  of  Kimberley,  said  that 
great  exertions  are  being  made  to  turn  the  territorial  rights 
of  the  undertaking  to  the  best  advantage,  but  he  considers 
it  would  not  be  prudent,  in  the  present  state  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions,  to  lay  the  whole  of  the  particulars  before  the  proprie¬ 
tors.  As  rejgpn*ds  the  trading  portion  of  the  company’s  affairs, 
the  produce  has  been  larger  this  year  than  usual,  but  as  the 
furs  have  not  yet  been  realised,  the  committee  do  not  think 
they  can  recommend  the  payment  in  January  of  a  larger 
ad  interim  dividend  than  68.  per  share.  After  considerable 
discussion  the  report  was  adopted,  and  the  governor,  deputy  • 
governor,  and  committee  were  re-elected. 

GRESHAM  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

In  the  Annual  Report  for  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  July, 
1867,  it  was  stated  that  the  current  and  future  financial  years 
would  terminate  on  the  30th  June  :  consequently  the  Board 
made  their  Report  for  eleven  months  only  on  the  present 
occasion.  During  the  period  commencing  on  the  1st  August, 
1867,  and  ending  on  the  30th  June,  1868,  4,162  proposals 
were  submitted  tor  the  assurance  of  1,660,652/. ;  of  these  the 
Directors  accepted  3,693,  and  issued  Policies  for  the  amount 
of  1,438,148/.  The  New  Premiums,  received  during  eleven 
months,  amounted  to  41,422/.  15s.  3d.  The  sums  received 
from  New  Premiums  and  Renewal  Premiums  during  the 
eleven  months  now  reported  on,  were  253,228/.  138.  6d.  and 
from  Interest  on  Investments,  34,440/.  17s.  The  Income  of 
the  Society  from  these  two  sources  alone,  with  the  addition 
of  the  receipts  for  the  month  of  July,  thus  completing  the 
receipts  for  twelve  months,  was  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
320,000/.  per  annum.  During  the  same  period  the  sum  of 
99,763/.  8s.  8d.  was  paid  for  endowment  and  assurance 
claims,  and  12,456/.  38.  lOd.  for  bonus :  after  satisfaction 
of  which,  and  of  ail  other  charges,  a  surplus  of  u^ards  of 
95,000/.  was  added  to  the  invested  funds.  The  Directors 
retiring  are  William  Tabor,  George  Lowe,  F.R.S.,  and 
Joseph  Williams,  Esquires,  who  being  eligible,  are  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Board  for  re-election.  The  Auditors,  G.  H. 
Ladbury,  William  Webb  Venn,  and  William  Whitelook, 
Esquires,  retire,  and  again  offer  themselves  for  election. 


MR  GLADSTONE  AND  GREENWICH. 

Mr  Gladstone  has  issued  the  following  address : 

“  To  THE  Electors  or  thb  Bobouoh  of  Gbbbnwich. 

«  Liverpool,  Nor.  25, 1868. 

“  Gentlemen, — It  has  up  to  this  day  been  my  duly  to 
withhold  any  expression  of  my  gratitude  for  your  generous, 
unasked,  and,  I  believe,  unparalleled  kindness,  which  at  this 
important  juncture  has  given  me  a  most  honourable  seat  in 
Parliament. 

“  Yesterdav,  about  one  o’clock,  I  became  aware  that  I 
should  probably  be  able  to  accept  the  trust  you  have  ten¬ 
dered  to  me :  and  I  now  lose  no  time  in  accepting  it  with  my 
cordial  and  respectful  thanks. 

“  It  was  not.  Gentlemen,  anv  mere  professions  or  promises 
of  mine  which  won  from  yon  this  signal  favour ;  and  it  is  not 
by  professions  or  promises,  but  by  my  conduct  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  that  I  humbly  hope  to  show  it  has  not  been  unworthily 
bestowed.— I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  Gentlemen,  your 
most  obliged  and  faithful  servant,  W.  E.  GLansTOKE.” 


Theatre  royal,  drury- 

LANE.— Sole  Lessee  and  Manager,  Mr  F.  B* 
CHATTERTON. 

LAST  THREE  WEEKS  OF  THE  COMPANY 
PERFORMING  PREVIOUS  to  the  CHRIST¬ 
MAS  HOLIDAYS. 

On  Monday,  and  daring  the  week  at  Seven,  the 
Farce  of  BORROWED  PLUMES.  After  which,  at 
a  Quarter  to  Eight,  KING  O’  SCOTS,  written  by 
Andrew  Halliday.  Principal  characters  by  Mr  Phelps 
and  the  entire  strength  of  the  Company.  The  per- 
performance  to  conclude  with  a  GRAND  BALLET 
OF  ACTION,  entitled  BE  DA. 

Stage  Manager,  Mr  Edward  Stirling.  Musical 
Director,  Mr  W,  C.  Levey.  Doors  open  at  Half-past 
Six,  commence  at  Seven  o’clock.  Box-office  open 
from  Ten  to  Five  daily. 

HITE  and  ISOUND  TEETH 

are  indispensable  to  personal  attraction,  and 
to  health  and  longevity,  by  the  proper  mastication  j 
of  food. 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO;  oa,  Pbabl  DaxTiYRiCB, 
preserves  and  imparts  a  pearl-like  whiteness  to  the 
teeth,  eradicates  tartar  and  spots  of  iiisipieut  decay, 
strengthens  the  gums,  and  gives  a  pleasing  fragrance 
to  the  breatli.  Price  2s.  9d.  per  box.  Sold  by  Chemists 
and  Perfumers. 


THEATRE  ROYAL,  ADELPHI.  SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  WINTER 

Sole  Proprietor  and  Manager  Mr  BENJAMIN  O  EXHIBITION  of  CABINET  PICTURES  by 
ncTK'R  \f~  A?  iTRPn  MRr  r  rkw  British  and  Foreign  Artists  is  NOW  OPEN,  at  the 

French  Gallery,  120  Pallmall,  from  Half-past  Nine 
till  Five  o’clock.  Admissioo,  is.  Catalogue,  6d. 


HEAL  AND  SON’S 

E  I  DE  R-DOWN  QU  I  LTS, 

From  83t.  to  six  guineas ;  also 

GOOSE*  DOWN  QUILTS, 

From  10s.  to  4Ss. 

Lists  of  prices  and  sizes  sent  free  by  post. 

HEAL  AND  SON. 

196  TOTTENHAM  COURT  BOAS,  W* 


CANDLES. 


Sole  Propnetor  and  Manager  Mr  BENJAMIN 
WEBSTER.  Directress  Mrs  ALFRED  MELLON. 

On  Monday  and  during  the  week,  at  a  Quarter 
to  Eight,  will  be  produced,  with  entire  new 
Scenery,  by  Hawea  Craven  and  Assistants,  new 
Dresses,  and  Appointments,  a  new  Drama,  in 
five  acts,  entitled  MONTE  CRISTO,  terminating  at 
a  Quarter  past  Eleven.  Principal  characters,  Mr 
Fecbter,  Mr  Benjamin  Webster,  Mr  G.  Belmore,  Mr 
Arthur  Stirling,  Mr  Ashley,  Mr  R.  Phillips,  Mr 
Stuart,  Mr  C.  H.  Stephenson,  Mr  C.  J.  Smith, 
Mr  Romer,  Mr  Eburne;  Mrs  Alfred  Mellon,  Miss 
Carlotta  Leclercq,  and  Mrs  Leigh  Murray.  Preceded 
bv  the  farce  of  DID  YOU  EVER  SfiND  YOUR 
WIFE  TO  CABIBERWELL.  Mr.  G.  Belmore  and 
BIrs  L.  Murray. 

Box  Office  open  from  10  till  5.  No  fees  for 
booking  or  to  servants. 


FRENCH  FAPEBHANOINOS  AND 
DECORATIONS. 

OWEN  and  CO.  invite  attention 

to  the  French  Enamel  and  Belgian  I^eather 
Papers,  which  obtained  prizes  at  the  Parif  Exhibition, 
and  for  which  they  are  Sole  Agents. 

116  and  117  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W. 


ASK  FOB  FIELD’S  PATENT  SELF. 
FITTING  CANDLES. 

Safefv,  Economy,  and  Cleanliness  combined. 
’From  One  Shilling  per  lb.  upwards. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.  —  Self 

Tbiatiiixt.— It  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  health  and  streMth  of  the  body  art  more  necee- 
sary  for  lucceae  in  life  than  activity  or  acuteness  of 
mind.  The  remarkable  powers  of  this  well-known 
medicine  in  parifyiog,  r^ulsting,  and  invigorating 
are  manifest^  with  aueb  striking  suoceu  that  they 
should  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  all  invalids. 
No  deep  knowledge  is  required  to  eecure  the  good 
effects  of  tbeae  purifying  and  corrective  Pills,  a  slight 
study  of  their  accompanying  directions  will  enable 
anyone  to  use  this  remedy  (o  the  best  advantage.  In 
low,  moist,  malarious  districts,  where  ague,  gou^  and 
rheumatism  are  almost  regarded  at  birthrights, 
Holloway’s  medicine  is  invaluable  for  effecting  a  safe 
and  permsuuiit  cure. 

36s.  the  MAYFAIR  SHERRY.  36S. 

Fit  for  a  Gentleman’s  Table. 

BOTTLES  AND  CASES  INCLUDED. 

Post  Orders  on  Chapel  street,  S.W. 

CHARLES  WARD  AND  SON 

(Established  upwards  of  a  Century), 
MAYFAIR,  W.,  LONDON. 

36s.  THE  MAYFAIR  SHERRY.  86S. 
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Bedding  manufactured 

on  the  pr*mi«6i,  «n<l  gunranUed  by 
WILLIAM  S.  BURTON. 


For  Bodateada,  Wida. 


Boat  atraw  pall laaaaa  . .  0  18  0  0  la  0,  0  18  v 

Beat  FrancS^Ta  mattreaaea .  0  18  0  0  16  J  0  18  0 

Beat  eottoo  Bock  mattraaaea .  ®**x}?Sl722 

Colonrad  wool  matiraaaao . .  »  0  0  1  8  0  I  8  • 

Beat  brown  wool  mattreaaaa .  1  »  «  *  ®  j  j*  • 

Beat  brown  do.,  extra  thick .  18  «  *  j!  i  ’2  ?, 

Good  white  wool  aiattraaaaa .  1  H  ®  J  2 

Extra  aaper  do.  do . . .  2?2oioAta«2 

Good  horaa  hair  do. .  *  *  22  ia  21  i2  2 

German  aprinf  hair  ataBnf .  8  18  *  *  ][  *  J  ® 

Erench  wool  and  hair  mattraaa 

Extra  anpar  io.  do. . .  8  17  0  8  0  81  8  11  • 

Faather  bade,  ponltry,  r>o®  .  „  .  .  _  „ 

tick .  1  16  6  *  7  0 

Do.  do.  crar  tooaa,  in  bordered 

linen  t!aki..»!»r. .  8  10  0  B  0  0  6  18  0 

Da.  do.  beat  white  do.  in  beat 
linen  .  4  17  0  6  17  O'  7  1*  0 

Feather  Pillowa,  Sa.  6d.  to  14a. ;  Bolatera,  from  Oa. 
to  Xl  9m  6d.  t  Down  Pillowa,  from  10a.  8d.  to  17.  8(1. 

Blankata,  Coontarpanaa,  and  SheeU  in  erary 
Toriaty. 

PATENT  IRON  BEDSTEADS, 

fitted  with  doTatail  Jointa  and  patent  aaeking, 
on  ceatora,  from  lla.  to  £l  4a.  Ornamental  Iron  and  1 
Braaa  Bedateada  in  great  raricty  from  £l  a.  tOj 
£48  ea 


iREIDENBACH’S,  157b 

>  BOND  STREET. 

,LD-FASHIONED  EAU 


NEW  RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER 

TRUSS  ia  allowed  by  upwards  of  800  Medi- 


MPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 

.  COMPANY. 

INSTITUTED  18*0. 


cal  Men  to  be  the  Security  of  a  Subscribed  CapiUl  of  £780,000  and 


COLOGNE,  warranted  genuine,  lOs.  per  box*  i  curatlwe  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel 
-  - - -  I  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided. 


an  Assurance  Fund  amounting  to  more  than 


- ^  ^  T  A  -00™  avo.uw,  ,  pnrehaae  of  the  totafAnnual  Income. 

LD-FASHIONED  LAVENDER  a  soft  bandage  being  wom  round  the  b^y,  whiUi^e  pj  cant,  of  the  ProfiU  divided  among  the 

WATER,  and  ESPRIT  de  LAVANDE  aux  I  JSLm  PAd“i5S*PATENT  L?I?ER  fitting  wUh^  *  Assured  every  Fi^fth  Yimr. 
xrTT  T  VVT  vrrna  An.  a.  ^  MALN  rAU  ^  I  V  An  DuiDg  Wiui  M  Aaanrancesofallklnda,  without  Profits,  at  conalder- 


OLD-F  ASHIONED  COLD ,  Trie®  •  single  Truaa,  IBs.,  318.,  *6a.6(L,  and  81a.  6d.  eircomatancea  are  favourabla. 

CREAM,  with  or  without  perfume,  la,  p,2^W^Doubla  Trmaa  8U.  8d..  4*a  .  and  e*a  8d.  fo' ChlI<lrOT^^ _ ^ 

la  8d.,  and  *a.  6d.  i-  .  P 2?  ’  ’  '  Annuitiaa-Immedute,  Da^,  or  ^araiona^. 

Old-fashioned  VEGETABLK'^',f,M“  ’  ^^  TV .  ..v.i.p,.  i  . 

CREAM,  for  ft.  H.ir.  .v  M.  I E  Ordm  ....bl.  to  JOHN  WHITE,  Po.t  J^r&:,ft.ci^j^O*Scita 


log  sent  I 
r  JOHN 


uanarAian  i  nwmg  wuo  w  Assurances  of  all Itlnda,  without  Profits,  at  conalder- 

snd  closeness  that  it  cannot  ba  detected,  graced  RatM. 

)  worn  during  sleep.  Pollciee  granted  at  very  Low  Rates  of  Premium  for 

itive  clreular  mav  ba  and  tbs  Trtw  Five  YaaJu. 

a  Ti>4  Liberal  Conditiona  in  raspact  of  Foreign 

loe  of  the  b<^y  two  inches  below  the  hips  ^idence  and  Travel,  Revival  of  ^psed  Policies 
to  the  Manufactorer,  .  Surrender  Valnea. 

WHITE,  228  PICCAIHLLY, LONDON,  ^©le  World  Licenaea  FBI!  OF  CHJtBai,  when  the 


COLD  Price  of  a  Single  Truaa,  168.,  218.,  26a.  6d.,  and  81a.  6d. 
.  I  Postage  la. 


eircomatancea  are  favourable. 


ice,  Piccadilly. 


ft™*^  f  ■P’LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE 

and  4a.  8d.  XLi  CAPS,  Ac.— For  VARICOSE  VEINS,  and 


•iUU  VH  IFUa  "  V/Aa  kJ.  - a.  va  v  aw  a  ^ 

- - — “  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  tbs 

OLD-FASHIONED  MYRRH  and  legs,  sprains,  Ac.  They  are  porous,  light  In 

and  18s.  each. 


WASH,  2a  and  8a.  8d.  each. 

BREIDENBACH,  Perfumer  to  the 

QUEEN,  187B  New  Bond  street. 


nary  stockii^.  rrice,  rrom  as.  aa.,  ib.  so.,  a 
18s.  each.  Postage  id. 

JOHN  WHITE.  MANUFACTURER,  *28 
PICCAmLLY.  LONDON. 


Furniture  m  complete  Suites  DiBfjEi-oaD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA*  .  _ 

for  Bed  rooms,  of  Mahogany,  Birch,  Fancy  """f,  ^  CHANDELIERS. 

Woods,  Polished  and  Japanned  UeaL  always  on  M^ical  Profession  for  Thirg  yaara  have  Wall  Lights  and  Lustres  for  Gas  and  Candles, 
show.  These  are  made  by  William  8.  Barton  at  bis  CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU, 

ry,  84  Newman  street,  and  every  article  ia  J®'  w  u-  n  n  S  t  MODERATOR  LAMPS. 

I  offivTpiS**  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS,  Engliah^Jd  Foreign. 

.LIAM  S.  BURTON,  m*-.  “* 

inviTDAr  wTTnviawTwa  TRnv  DINNEPOED  AND  00.,  All  articles  marked  in  plain  figures. 

lENERAL  FURNISHING  I  R  O  N-  r-HWTWTUTa  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

,  by  ftPPOintlllNDt  to  H.  B*  H#  too  PriOCO  V/UlLilllfiHOi  \rAWTT»Ar**Atiw  Awn  fiunw  ftlMAt- 


Woodf,  Polished  and  Japanned  DeaL  always  on 
show.  These  are  made  by  William  8.  Barton  at  bis 
Manufactory,  84  Newman  street,  and  every  article  is 
gnarantaad.  China  Toilet  Ware  in  great  variety, 
from  4a.  sat  of  five  piacas. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRON- 
MONGER,  by  appointment  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  sands  a  CATALOGUE  gratU  and  Mst- 
paid.  It  contains  upwards  of  700  Illuatrationa  of  his 
unrivalled  stock  of 

Starling  Silver  and  Electro- plats. 

Nickel  Silver,  and  Table  CuUery, 

Britannia  Metal  Goods,  Clocks  and  Candelabra, 
Dish  Covers,  Hot>water  Bath  and  Toilet  Ware, 
Dishes,  Iron  and  Brau  Bedsteads, 

Stoves  and  Fandan,'  Bedding  and  Bed-hang- 

Msrble  Chimney-pleoea,  ings, 

Kitchen  Ranges,  Bed- room  Cabinet  Fnrnl- 

Lampa,  Gaseliers,  ture. 

Tea  Traya,  Turnery  Goods,  &e. 

Urns  and  Kettles, 


SLER’S  crystal  glass 


DINNEFOBD  AND 


172  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Cbemiata  throughout  the  world. 


a^.,d'a.ddft,.,  r\VERLAND  ROUTE.- 

Bath  and  Toilet  Ware,  Communication  by  Steam  wlUi  INDIA, 

Iron  and  Brau  Bedsteads,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA,  &c.,  via  EGYPT, 
Bedding  and  Bed-hang-  from  SOUTHAMPTON  and  MARSEILLES. 


MAVTJFACToaT  AND  Suow  RooMa— Brosd  straat, 
Birmingham.  Establubed  1807. 


The  revised  Proapectns,  with  fall  Partienlara  and 
Tablet,  to  ba  obtained  at  tbs  Company’s  Officu  in 
London,  1  Old  Broad  street,  EC.,  and  14  Pall- 
mall,  S.W.,  and  of  the  Agents  throughout  the 
Kingdom. 

ANDREW  BADEN,  Actuary. 
EUIIOPEAN 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  ef  Parliament. 

FOR  LIFE  ASSURANCE,  ANNUITIES, 
AND  GUARANTEE  OF  FIDELITY 
IN  SITUATIONS  OF  TRUST. 

Chairman,  Gihral  Si  a  FREDERIC  SMITH, 
K.H..  F.R.S. 

Polides  payable  during  Life,  indisputable,  not  liable 
to  Forfeiture 

Annual  income  exceeds  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds. 

The  Annuity  Tables,  offering  spedal  advantages 
to  Annuitants,  and  full  particulars  of  the  popular 
principles  of  this  Society,  will  be  found  in  the  New 
Prospwtos,  which  will  be  forwarded  to  applicants  post 
free. 


HENRY  LAKE,  Ginibal  Mamaoib. 

HEAL  86  SON, TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  W.  »i«  regent  street;  and  n  Waterloo 

- -  PLACE.  PALLMALL,  LONDON. 

DEAL  BED  ROOM  FURNITURE.  - 

-pT-pi A T.  Ac  SOIT  T  AW  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

Have  always  in  stock  from  six  to  eight  snitu  of  .1-J  SOCIETY, 


TkMA-nAnm  Ths  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL  STEAM  DEAL  BED  ROOM  FURNITURE,  each  set  apart 

ture,  NAVK^TION  (^MPANY  ^ok  Pasungers  and  Jq  j  separate  room,  and  different  in  colour  and  atyle. 

P/v/vii.  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steameri  for 

T  oo«i  CHB^ALTA^  BOMBAY  )  From  Southampton  196,  W,  198  Tottenham  CooTt  Eoad,  London,  W- 

,  ,  „  .  ALEX^DEU,  FkNANG*  j  every  Saturday.  ]_ - - 


ALEXANDRIA, 

With  Lists  of  Prieu,  and  Plans  of  the  Twenty  large  CEYLON, 
Show-Rooms,  at  89  Oxford  street,  W. ;  1,  lA,  9,  8, 1  MADRAS, 
and  4  Newman  street  *,  4,  »,  and  4  Parry’s  place ;  and  gAWU^A, 

1  Newman  yard,  London.  baiavla. 


r  AW  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
Li  SOCIETY, 

INSTITUTED  182*. 

INVESTED  ASSETS — Upwards  of  Five  and  a 
Quarter  Millions. 

ANNUAL  INCOME— Half  a  Million. 
CLAIMS  PAID— Seven  and  a  Half  Milliona. 


1  heal  86  SON,  TOTTENHAIHI  COURT  ROAD,  W.  four-fifths  of  the  profits  allotted 

lere^  fortnight—  i  -  Tn  THR  AsaiTRP.n  OTTINOITKNNIALLY- 


JAPAN, 


lURE  (this  week)  of  VIOLENT 


BATAVIA, 

I  AUSTRALIA.  MBLBOUBNK, 
KINO  GEORGE’S  SYDNEY. 
SOUND,  ICC,  kc. 


r  the  day  of  departure 
f  being  Saturday. 
From  Soutkampton, 
onee  a  month — 


VERLAND  TRUNKS  for 

INDIA.— Illustrated  Price-lists  of  Overland 


Vy  COUGH  and  INFLAMATION  of  the  AM 
CHEST  by  For  t 

Dr  LOCOCK’S  WAFERS.  insuran 

Leadeni 

Nov.  23,  1888.  Elisabeth  Homphrays,  Coombs  aoipton 
itreet,  was  a  great  auffarer  from  violent  congh  and 

inflammation  of  the  chest,  great  weakness,  and  congh  _ 

particularly  distressing  at  nights.  She  found  im-  iji 
mediate  raliaf  from  the  Wafera— (Signed),  G.  L.  . 
Napibb,  Chemist,  South  street,  Exeter.  *  ^ 

Dr  LOCOCK’S  WAFERS  rapidly  cure  asthma,  ^  ^ 


The  Steamers  leave  Maneilles  every  Sunday. 


I  - naaiamva  »e,«aB  A  a  aa^'aiOVO  WA  V/VOIIAUU 

taing  hunter  *  I I*®*!*®®’  Travelling  Boxes,  Portmanteans,  apply  to 
*  A'  I  Leather  Bags,  Ciibin  Furniture,  4c,  will  be  for-  London. 


TO  THE  ASSURED  QUINQUENNIALLY. 
BONUSES  HITHERTO  ADDED  TO  POLICIES 
— Upwards  of  Four  Milliona. 

For  Prospectuses,  Statements  of  Acconnts,  &c., 
apply  to  tbs  Actuary  al  the  Office,  Fleet  street. 


on  application  to  THRESHER  and  j 


For  full  partienlara  aa  to  freight,  passage,  and  A^Aflttera,  next  door  to  Somerset  House, 

insurance,  apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  London. 

Leadenhall  street,  London,  op  Oriental  plaoe,  South-  - - - - — 


LAZENBY 


SON’S 


lPlP8niE.-0NLY  SILVER  MEDAL. 

I  PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1867. 


WILLIAM  SAMUEL  DOWNES,  Actuary. 

COirVEBTIBLE  OTTOMAVS, 

FOR  CENTRE  OF  ROOMS. 

To  form  two  Settees  and  two  Easy  Chairs,  a  j^eat 
improvement  on  the  ordinary  Ottoman.  Only  of  T.  H. 


H  ,  _  .  I  Morson’a  Pepsioe  Wine,  Globules,  and  Lozengi 

I— i  •  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  &  CONDIMENTS,  the  popular  remedy  for  weak  digestion.  Menu 
E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  ^y  T.  Morson  and  Son,  81,  88,  and  124  Soi 


improvement  on  tiMoratnaryUttoman.  uniyon  .  ti. 
[*epsiae  Wine,  Globules,  and  Lozenges—  |  FILMER  and  SON,  Easy  Chair  and  Sofa  Mannfac- 
remedy  for  weak  digestion.  Manufac- ;  tnrers,  81,  82,  and  28  Bmers  street,  Oxford  street, 
Morson  anil  Son,  81,  88,  and  124  South-  i  and  84  and  83  Charles  street,  Oxford  street,  W.  An 


throat  and  lungs,  and  have  a  pleasant  taste.  I  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably  dis-  “®“*  ^  Boxes  from  2s.  6d.  Globules  10  Bottles,  -  .  ■  . 


tinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution 


Sold  by  all  druggists,  at  la.  l^d.,  2d.  9d.,  and  4s.  6d.  the  public  against  tbs  inferior  preparations  which  are 


per  box. 


PATENT  DESPATCH 


Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRIES* 


put  up  and  labelled  in  close  imitation  of  their  goods, 
with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.  Consumers 
having  difficulty  in  procuring  the  Gennine  Articles 
are  respectfully  informed  that  they  can  be  had  direct 
from  the  Manufactnrers  at  their  Fweign  Warehouse, 
4  Edwards  street,  Por  tman  square,  London,  W.  | 

Priced  Lists  post  free  oa  application. 


METALLIC  PEN  MAKER  TO  THE  QUEEN. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTl’  respectfully  ip*. 

O  directs  the  attention  of  the  Commercial  Public  Punch,  Nov.  14.  “  Cannot  fail  m  ^ 


1 -  purnpaniiiaDeiieain  ciose  imiiauonoitneirgoous,  BY  ROYAL  COMMAND.  I BOX.  — JENNER  and  KNEWSTUB’S 

-  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.  CoMomers  !  ncwly-inveoted  Patent  A  B  C  and  1,  2,  8,  Despatch 

CAII^IT  I  m  •  DrDDIIkIC  having  difficulty  in  prfKuring  the  Genuine  Articlea  I  1  Boxes,  *' for  general  convenience,  for  ready  aecesa  to 

aAUCL. — LtA  &  rC.KKII>lb.  are  respectfully  informed  that  thy  can  bo  had  direct  METALLIC  PEN  MAKER  TO  THE  QUEEN,  papers  and  Methodical  arrangement,  have  received 
n-WT*  «izrrtT»nx»amx«T»owTBT-»  from  the  Manufactnrers  at  their  Fc^ign  Wwehouse,  riTTTnrni  if  11  the  higheat  commendation."  Pries  10*.  6d.  and 

THE  ‘  W0B0E8TEB8HIBE.  8  Edwards  street,  Por  tman  square,  London,  W.  j  |  OSEPH  GILLOTT  respectfully  upwards.  “This  really  vslnsble  contrivance.”— 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  «  The  only  Good  Sauce,"  application.  O  directs  the  atty  tion  of  the  Cominercial  Public  P«“eh,  Nov.  1^  ^ 

Improves  the  appetite,  and  aids  digestion.  — — - -  ‘“d  ot  all  who  use  Steel  Pens,  to  the  incomparable  horary  and  office.  —Record.  Will  nest  espMially 

Unrivalled  for  Dio usnev  and  flavour  -■ m-  *  t»  tr  tti  xna  ci  *  tt  excellence  of  hit  productiona,  which  for  Quality  of  the  requirements  of  litsrary,  1m^,  sod  official  pCT- 

Unrlvalleu  for  piquancy  and  flavour.  yT  ARVEY’S  SAUC  E.—  Matbbial,  Easy  Action,  and  Gbbat  Dcbabiutt  •ona”-SUr.  “A  boon  to  alT  lorers  of  ordar.”- 

8  8  CAUTION  — Ths  admirers  of  this  oele-  ensure  universal  prefereuce.  Illnstrstsd  London  Nsws.  “  There  can  be  no  ques- 

Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRIES*  SADCF*  brated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  They  can  ba  obtained,  Retail,  of  every  dealer  in  **TFWNFRVHd 

1  that  each  bottle  bears  the  wil-known  label,  siimed  the  world:  Wholesale,  at  the  Works.  Graham  street. 

- .  “Elizabeth  Lazenby."  This  label  is  protited  by  Birmingham;  91  John  street.  New  York;  and  at  8  “ 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS,  I  perpetual  injunction  in  Chancery  of  the  9th  of  July,  Graeechurch  street,  London.  .  ^  ' 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS,  on  all  1888.  *nd  without  it  nons  can  ba  gennins.  . .  . . .  . 

an<l  CO/S  EAR- 

Aeenta— TROaSK  and  Bf  ACKWFI I  Tendon  and  '*®**P“®' *^"*^*y’*  is  WATERS’  QUININE  WINE:  nn-  MONIUMS 

*  .Sd^y  .ll  uLeninS*Sbi!iihoutft.  ii..ll.d  «  ..t^.chic.tlm.l.nt.  Sold byjirc..™,  Al...adre. 

■'  World  *  imitated  With  a  View  to  deceive  purchasers.  oilmen,  confeclioners,  4c.,  at  36s.  par  dozsn.— I  ,  . 

_  _  ’  I  Sold  by  all  respectable  Grocers,  Druggists,  and  ^•^TERS  and  WILLIAMS,  the  originid  makers,  * '  Lis*ta. 


Illnstrstsd  London  News.  “  There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  vslne  of  this  invention." — Morning 


observe  They  can  be  obtained.  Retail,  of  every  dealer  in 

1,  signed  the  world;  Wholesale,  at  the  Worlus  Graham  street,  M  8t  Jam«?’  aSS  and  M 

ited  by  Birmingham;  91  John  street.  New  York;  and  at  8  ’ 


ETZLER 

.  MONIUMS 


CO.’S  HAR- 


Oilmen. 


The  late  ARCHBISHOP  of  • 

CANTERBURY,  in  a  Ssrmoa  preached  by  I 
His  Grace  on  behalf  of  Uie  CANCER  HOSPITAL  | 
London  and  Brorapton,  said i  < 


FIELD’S  ix.  - 

WHITE  PAHAFFINE  ”  S 


I  Martin’s  Ians,  Cannon  street,  London. 


IMPORTANT  SALE  OF 


A.  MONIUMS  by 

Alexandre. 

New 

lUustrsted 
Lists, 
Post  free. 

87  Great  Marlborough  straet,  London,  W. 

ECOND-HAND  HARMONIUMS 

^  nearly  if  not  quite  as  good  as  new,  at  very  low 


“There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than  that  to  which  1- tablets  8d  and  la  ia  exouUitelv  nerfumed  and'  Jf  UJlNll  UilJS.  prices, 

this  Institation  is  ^cislly  devoted.  From  ths  fint  imparts  a  grsteftil  softness  and  suppleness  to  the  band,  ^f"***®  HARDING,  MADDOX,  and  BIRD,  83  to  79  MEXZLER  and  CO.,  87  Graat  Marlborongh  street, 
aymptoms  of  stt«k  one  conne  has  commonly  ^  f,  espec^Uy  adapted  for  warm  weather  as  it  exert,  f compelled  bv  the  Metropo-  ,  lidoaTw. 

been  prognoetlcated-a  fearferiooking  for  of  a  linger-  ,  ooolinVinflhence  on  the  skin  peculiar  to  itself.  See  “P  their  Prsm&es,  will  sell,  on  °  ’ 

ing  progress  towards  a  death  of  anguuh.  Could  the  namton  each  tablet  and  wramier.  Wholesale-  ‘^^er  the  lit  of  November,  the  whole  of  tbair  I - - - 

J*  C.  and  J.  FIELD.  86  UPPER  MARSH, 

.T  A  LAMBETH.  S. 


a^ptom.  of  att«kone  l^gconneha.  commonly  ^  fa  especially  aii 

been  prognoeticated-a  fearferiooking  fer  of  a  linger-  ,  ooolinVinflhenc 

ing  progress  towards  a  death  of  anguuh.  Could  the 

greatness  of  the  snffering  be  laid  before  yon— could  j  q  j 

yon  be  shown  its  severity  so  as  to  see  it  in  its  tme 

proportions  and  natural  colours,  no  one  endued  with 

the  feelings  of  humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle ;  - 

they  woald  think  all  they  possessed  a  trifling  sacri- 

Acs  if,  at  such  a  pries,  they  coaid  mitigate  such  misary ; 

and  yet  they  know  that  those  safferings  exist  ss  surely  *  t  TTfff TTITTI 

as  If  they  were  spread  before  their  eyee.  This,  there-  W  *1 A  X  Xil/ 

fore,  is  a  case  in  which  I  may Justly  sak  your  liberal 

contributions,  that  the  relief  afforded  by  this  Hospital  This  beantiftil  1 

may  more  nearly  approach  the  amount  of  misery  it  cherrv  White  on 

andsavonrs  to  remove."  . 


i^ssas|^  sssuwvaswv  vrsa  bsao  ■uasu  |sva«Mafs»a  av  sei«v>aas  4JvV  ^  J  •  - ’  • - - ’ 

name  on  each  tablet  and  wrapper.  Wholesale—  i  wter  the  lit  of  November,  the  whole  of  their 
J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD.  86  UPPER  MARSH,  first-class  stock  at  cost  price. 


DU  BARRY’S  delicious  REYA-  ft 

^  ,  LENTA  ARABICA  FOOD  cures  dyspepsia, 

TrT'a^T\/\v»  c«/\AWT  cough,  asthma,  coBsumption,  debility,  , 

JxIHGDOAL  SUAa*  constipation,  diarrhoea,  acidity,  heartburn,  headache, 
fReffistered  '1  nenralgia,  hysteria,  palpitation,  nervous,  bilious,  . 

'  ,  .  .  liver,  stomach  complaints,  and  debility  in  old  or  , 

>  it  made  in  six  varieties,  viz  ,  young.  Care  No.  68,418— “  Rome,  July  21.  1868.  T* 


ANTHONY  TROLLOPE’S  MAGAZINE. 

AINT  PAULS 

'  For  DECEMBER.  Pries  Is. 


I  the  relief  afforded  bv  this  Hiunital  rru-  v  1  ....  ...  nver,  siomacn  complaints,  ana  aeoility  in  OM 

approach  the  amoSt  of  mfesfv  U  varieties,  viz ,  young.  Cure  No.  68,418— “  Rome,  JuJy  21,  U 

dsavonrs  to  remove."  Chei^,  White  and  Brown  Windsor,  Lavender,  Honey  The  health  of  the  Holy  Father  is  excellent,  especially 

T*  wx#  VADD*  n  v  Gl^nno,  each  tablet  haying  a  distinctive  tint  since,  abandoning  all  other  remedies,  he  has  oonfln^ 

Tr®“"W— LOXHAM  FARRAR,  Eaq.,  66  *nd  perfume,  the  whole  forming  a  combination  of  himself  entirely  to  Du  Barry’s  Food,  and  his  Holineas 
incolna -Inn  Fields.  colour,  form,  and  fragrance  entirely  unique.  Price  cannot  praise  this  excellent  food  too  highly. "—Gazette. 

Bankers-Msssrs  COUTTS  and  CO.,  SUand.  o  .u  P®' *?**H\,.  ,  .  ,  DU  BARRY  and  CO.,  No.  77  Regent  street,  Lon- 

Swtrtor.-.  1S7  T  ^  W.  In  tins,  at  la  ijd. ;  lib.,  7*.  9d.;  I2lb.,  28s.; 

liSdBkYH^s " “  ‘  " *“ 


Lincolns'-inn  Fields. 

Bankers-Msssrs  COUTTS  and  CO.,  Strand. 
Bscrstary’s  OfRea  187  Piccadilly. 

(Opposite  to  Bond  Itreet). 


indigestion,  cough,  asthma,  coasumption,  debility,  ,  Unnuhold.  Bv  the  Author  of 

neuralgia,  hysteria,  palpitation,  nervous,  bilious,  ,  5%^,  Rnnrhon  SoTereiirn 

liver,  ttcmach  complaints,  and  debility  in  old  o^  !'  ‘L.  af  cSS.^T 

y^oung.  Cure  No.  68,418^“  Rome,  JuV  21,  1868.  !*  of  HerSit 

The  health  of  the  Holy  Father  is  excellent,  especially  .  Multnm  Amarit?** 

since,  abandoning  all  other  remedies,  he  has  oonfln^  *'  iT,v-_  ri-,ndiiir  •  a  Vrmneh  Record  of  the  Sevsn- 

himself  entirely  to  Du  Barry’s  Food,  and  hU  Holineaa 

cannotpraiaethlsexcellentloodtoohlghly."— Gazette.  _  ' 

don  W  u’lld”'  ilb**«'.d**w!h  "m?"  *•  ?>>“•“ I‘*  Member,  By  Anraosl 

Wift.nllI«.lr.U,.. 

_ '  •  I  w _ I _ _ z  _  ^  WTi  tx®i®tvc« _ 1  r^rk 


London  and  New  York:  VIRTUE  and  CO. 


b  \ 


J 
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y 


THE  EXAMINEE,  NOVEMBER  28,  18G8. 


SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO. 

PLATE  i»  a  coating  of  pore  Silver  over 
Slack’s  Nickil,  a  metal  amalgamated,  on  Chemical 
Principlea,  almost  to  the  puritjr  and  whiteness  ot 
Silver,  which  renders  it.  u  a  basis  for  Electro- 
Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  be  prodnoad, 
while  the  fhct  of  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof 
of  its  dnrability. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER-ELECTRO¬ 
PLATED. 


’tiert.Fltd. 
Fiddle  Ftn. 

StBj,  Fitd. 
FM.lIe  pin. 

■rhiTsd 

Pattern. 

Ka.kFcy 
Patterns . 

FerDoten. 

£  i.  d. 

*  B.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  e.  d. 

Table  Forks.. 

1  10  0 

1  18  0 

8  6  0 

8  10  0 

Deisert  Forks 

10  0 

1  10  0 

1  13  0 

1  IS  0 

Table  Spoons. 

1  10  0 

1  18  0 

8  4  0 

8  10  0 

Dessert  Spas. 

too 

1  10  0 

1  13  0 

1  U  0 

Tea  Spoons... 

0  19  0 

0  16  0 

1  81 10 

I  6  0 

9  Salt  Spoons 

0  9  0 

0  8  0 

9  4  0 

0  4  0 

1  Maitaiil  do. 

0  10 

0  16 

0  9  0 

0  3  0 

6  Eag  do 

0  9  0 

0  18  0 

0  11  0 

0  li  0 

1  Gravy  Spn. 

0  6  0 

0  7  8 

0  9  6 

0  10  6 

1  Soup  Ladle 

0  9  8 

0  13  0 

0  16  0 

0  16  6 

1  Fish  Knife 

0  11  0 

0  18  0 

0  16  6 

0  16  6 

1  Butter  Knf. 

0  9  6 

0  8  6 

0  6  0 

0(0 

1  Sauce  Ldee. 

0  5  8 

0  7  0 

0  8  0 

0  9  0 

1  Snear  Siftr. 

0  8  0 

0  4  9 

0  4  0 

0  6  0 

1  Su^  Tongs 

0  8  6 

0  3  0 

0  3  6 

0  4  0 

8  4  0 

1  11  8  S 

13  11  6 

13  19  6 

Cmet  Frames,  18s.  8d.  to  70s.;  Tea  and  Coffee 
Services,  708.  to  200s. ;  Comer  Dishes,  £6  15s.  the  Set 
of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  25s.  to  50s.;  and  every 
Article  for  the  Table,  as  in  Silver. 

RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK,  836  STRAND 
(Opposite  Somerset  House). 


Vy  equal  to  New.— RICHARD  and  JOHN 
SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior 
method  of  ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  pro¬ 
cess  good^  however  old.  can  be  re-silvered  equal  to 
new.— Estimates  given  tor  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE- 

IRON  WAREHOUSE  is  the  MOST  ECONO¬ 
MICAL,  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  3s.  6d.  to  6s. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  10s.  to  SOs. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  65s.  to  120s. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  8s.  to  58.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  10s.  6d.  to  SOs. 

Improv^  Coal-boxes,  4s.  6d.  to  30s. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  18s.  6d.  to  85a.  | 

Tea  Ums,  best  London  make,  45s.  to  95s.  I 

Iron  Travs,  Set  of  Three,  9s.  Gd.  to  SOs. 

Papier  Machie  ditto,  80s.  to  95s. 

Copper  Tea-kettles,  Ss.  6d.  to  14s.  6d. 

RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK,  336  STRAND 
(Opposite  Somerset  House). 


Newcastle  weekly 

CHRONICLE. 

Published  on  FRIDAY  and  SATURDAY. 
Price  TWOPENCE. 

NEWCASTLE  DAILY  CHRONICLE. 
Published  every  MORNING,  Price  ONE  PENNY. 

The  NEWCASTLE  WEEKLY  CHRONICLE 
f&tablished  1764)  is  one  of  the  Oldest  and  Beat 
^tablished  of  Provincial  Journals.  It  iSMes  Four 
Editions  Weekly  (on  Friday  and  Saturday). 

The  NEWCASTLE  DAILY  CHRONICLE  is  a 
First-CIasa  Daily  Newspaper.  It  gives  full  Reports 
upon  all  Matters  of  Interest,  and  Complete  Market, 
Commercial,  and  Shipping  Intelligencn  zip  to  the 
moment  of  going  to  press.  No  Advertisement  can 
be  fairly  broo^t  nnder  the  notice  of  the  public  in 
the  Northern  (Aunties,  unless  it  be  inserted  in  the 
CHRONICLE.  The  CHRONICLE  U  printed  en 
Hoi’s  large  Rotarv  Printing  Machine,  and  has  a  very 
mnch  larger  Cirenlation  than  any  Newspaper  in  the 
district. 


THE  NEW  SERIES 

or 

ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND, 

Conducted  by  Chaelbs  Dic&bhs, 

To  be  commenced  on  the  5tb  of  December,  will  contain 
AN  ORIGINAL  NOVEL,  by  Edmukd  Yaiis, 

BBT1TI.KD 

wrecked'  in  port  ; 

A  BIBIIS  07  DBSCHIPTIVI  1SSAT8,  BMTITLID 

NEW  UNCOMMERCIAL  SAMPLES, 

By  Chablis  Dickbms, 

AND  MANY  OTHER  NEW  TALES  akd  ESSAYS. 


On  December  3rd  will  be  published, 

THE  EXTRA  CHRISTMAS  NUMBERS 
or 

ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND, 

Handsomely  bound  in  One  Volume,  price 
Five  Shillings. 

Single  Numbers  msy  be  bad,  price  Fonrpence. 

London :  96  Wellington  street.  Strand,  W.C. ;  and 
CHAPMAN  and  Hall,  193  Piccadilly,  W. 

The  book  of  chess,  a  popular 

and  comprehensive  Guide,  with  the  latest 
Discoveries,  and  full  Instructions  in  Blindfold  Cbess. 
By  G.  H.  SiLKiBK.  Half-bound,  marbled  edges,  Ss. 

London :  HOULSTON  and  WRIGHT,  85  Patsr- 
noatsr  row. 


ALPHABETS,  MONOGRAMS,  AND  INITIALS, 
FOR  ILLUMINATORS,  CHURCH  DECO¬ 
RATORS.  Ac. 

ORNAMENTAL  ALPHABETS, 

Aneisntand  Blndisval,  from  ths  Eighth  centary. 
By  F.  Dnawom.  Seventh  Edition,  58  pUtea,  prfnt^ 
in  eolotrs,  oblong  royal,  svoi,,  cloth,  4a.  (Fostap  4d.) 

Alao  by  the  same  Author, 

MEDI.®VAL  ALPHABETS  and 
INITIALS.  Third  IMilicu,  tl'plateu,  printed  In 
gold  and  colours,  small  4to,, ‘cloth,  6s.  (Post- 
sge  4d.)  I 

EXAMPLES  of  MODERN  ALPHABETS. 

Plain  and.Omsmantal.  Third  Edition,  48  Platss, 
printed  in  oolours,  oblong  royal  8vo.,  cieth,  4a.  ' 
(Postage  4d.) 

A  PRIMER  of  the  ART  of  TTT  (TMT- , 

NATION ,  with  noraerons  examples,  printed  in  ' 
gold  and  colours,  small  4to.,  cloth,  antique,  9s.  { 
(Postage  8d.)  ’  .  H  ,  | 

The  EMBfeOIDEEER’S  BOOK  of 

DESIGN;  containing  Initials,  Cyphers,  Orna-] 
mental  Borders,  Emblems,  Ecclesiastical  Devices, ' 
Monogram*,  Alphabets  (Mediaval  and  Ori^nal,) 
National  Emblsma,  &c.  In  colours,  oblong  royal : 
8vo.,  boards,  2s.  6d.  (Postsgs  Id.)  *  | 

London:  LOCKWOOD  and  CO.,  7  Stationers’-; 
ball  eontt,  E.  C. 


Annals  of  the  Bodelian  Library,  Oxford, 

FROM  ITS  FOUNDATION  TO  A.D.  1867  ; 

I  Containing  an  Account  of  the  various  Collections  of  Printed  Books  and  MSS,  there 

preserved. 

Wit*  a  Bmxr  PBCLUfixAir  Sketch  ob  tub  eaulier  Libbart  of  thb  University. 

By  W.  D.  MACRW,  M.A.,  Assistant  in  the  Library,  Cliaplaiu  of  Magdalen  and  New 

Colleges.  8vo,  12s. 

t  “Mr  MAcrajr  has  from  his  official  position  Bodley’s  name,  or  to  find  a  key  to  the  special 
enjoyed  exceptional  advantages  for  the  execu-  treasures  in  which  his  noble  foundation 
tion  of  his  design,  and  he  has  carried  it  is  richest,  he  must  have  recourse  to  the 
through  in  an  exact,  conscientious,  and  pains-  volume.” — Times, 

I  taking  spirit  The  book  deserves  on  every  “  Mr  Macray’s  work  is  both  a  useful  and, 
^oont  to  be  reoardsd  as  a  decided  boon  to  to  a  lover  of  books,  an  amusing  one.  It  is 
the  trading  portion  of  the  public.” — Saturday  written  with  the  precision  and  fulness  of 

knowledge  winch  only  one  habitually  and 
I  “  Mr  Macray  has  done  good  service  to  the  familiarly  in  use  of  the  library  could  possess  ; 
j  Oxford  world,  as  well  as  to  a  wider  circle,  by  and  with  that  diligence,  accuracy,  and  sen- 
I  giving  us  some  pictures  of  the  infancy  and  sible  choice  and  arrangement  of  materials 
I  early  youth  of  that  great  library  which,  will  which  distinguish  earlier  publications  of  the 
ever  be  regarded  by  scholars  as  a  bright  jewel  same  pains-taking  student.  He  has  avoided, 

I  in  the  crown  of  that  fair  city  which  sits  as  a  also,  of  course  that  deadly  sin  of  writers  of 
queen  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis.  If  any  one  books,  which  he  himself  denounces  with  the 
really  wishes  to  learn,  ‘  singulatim  et  serin-  wrath  of  one  who  has  often  suffered  by  it,  the 
[  tim,’  the  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  iniquity  of  omitting  an  index.” — Guardian. 

'  the  institution  which  is  associate  with 

I  RIYINGTONS,  Loudon,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge. 


Now  rsady,  coasidsrsbly  snlsrgsd,  Pries  Sixpencs, 
the  DECEMBER  Nambsr  of 

The  LONDON.  A  First-Cla* 

Monthly  Msgszins. 


COKTIBTS : 

1.  Frozen  Sss.  A  Story.  By  J,  Pslg 
Simpson. 

9.  Christmas  among  ths  New  Zealanders. 

8.  A  Majority  of  Two.  An  Election  Story. 

4.  Beautiful  for  Ever. 

6.  A  Marvelloua  Cure.  By  W.  H.  C.  Nation. 
6.  The  Great  French  Revolution. 

T.  A  Round  of  Dinners.  By  Percy  Fitzgerald. 

8.  The  Housekeeper.  By  the  Authoress  of  *  Hi 

Life  in  the  East.’ 

9.  Hop-picking. 

10.  Azilia.  A  Story.  By  T.  I.  Williams. 


j«s.xp.nc.  ISOCRATIS  ORATIONES. 

First-Class  Edited  by  JOHN  EDWIN  SANDYS,  B.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  St  John’s  College,  and 
Lecturer  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  Part  I.  Ad  Demonicum  et  Panegyricus, 

crown  8vo,  48.  6d. 

’  J.  Palgrsvs  **  Sandys,  of  St  John’s,  has  added  to  the  *  Catena  (’lassicorum  *  a  very  complete  and 
interestini;  edition  of  the  ‘  Ad  Demonicum  *  and  *  Panegyricus  ’  of  Isocrates.  The  style  of 
coders.  Isocrates  is  discussed  in  a  separate  essay  remarkable  for  sense,  clearness  of  expression,  and 

in  Story.  aptness  of  illustration.  In  the  introductions  to  the  two  orations,  and  in  the  notes,  abundant 

C  Nation  attention  is  given  to  (questions  of  authenticity  and  historical  allusions.  Mr  Sandys  hardly 
seems  to  us  to  do  justice  to  the  ‘  Demonicus  *  when  it  describes  it  as  ‘  tolerably  brilliant,* 
Fitzgerald.  even  if  we  admitted  that  that  combination  of  words' could  be  used  of  anything.  It  seems  to 
oress  of  *  Harem  us  to  be  very  brilliant,  as  well  as  full  of  wordly  wisdom  and  exact  observation  of  life.” — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

RIYINGTONS,  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge. 


cop***  of  No.  I.  the  CONSTRUCTOR  OF  THE  NAVY  ON 
(New  Sanaa)  containing  contribnlions  by  Tom  Hood,  auTPNTirr  nivn 

Blanchard  Jerrold,  W.  H.  C.  Nation.  Palgrave  SHIPBUILDING. 

Simpson,  William  Sawyer,  &c.,  may  still  be  had,  by  vt  j  ..v  .  i  j  j  .  «  «  va. 

immadiau  application,  at  the  .Offlea,— 97  Tavistock  woodcuts,  8vo,  30a. 

itreat.  Strand.  A  PRAITTICAL  TREATISE  on‘ 

- — -  J\.  SHIPBUILDING  in  IRON  and  8TEKL. 

On  Friday,  the  97th  instant,  Paici  Onk  Shiluno,  J*  Chief  Constructor  of  the 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 


the  DECEMBER  NUMBER  OF  THE 

TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE 


Royal  Navy,  and  Yice-Preaidant  of  the  luatitution 
of  Naval  Ar^tacta.  « 

By  order  of  the  Lords  Commiaaionara  of  the 
Admiralty,  the  Examinations  in  Iron  Shipbuilding 
in  H.M.  Dockyards  will  be  based  on  this  Traatiaa. 


■  ill  Aiz/M  a,7aaipvMia«aasa^ 

1  “  flnun  vuI/IIhv  **  A. (La.  aF  •  A  v!  H.M.  Dockvardt  will  be  based  on  this  Traatiaa. 

Y  ^  ^  "  London :  JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  atraat, 

^VpiL  tlll.  leoman.’  Publisher  to  the  Admiralty. 

AMERICA  SINCE  THE  WA^; 

3.  **HowMr  B lewstring  got  chiselled  out  of  Fifty  „  .  , 

Pounds.”  ’  raady,  post  8vo,  10a.  60., 

4.  “A  ^cky  DIaappointmrat* ’  By  Flobknci  y  AST  WINTER  in  the  UNITED 

Mabbtat.  Chaps.  III.  and  IV.  I  .  ...... 

5.  “Six  Yeara  in  the  PrUona  of  England.”  By  a  ^  STATES.  Baing  Table  Talk eollactad  during 

Merchant  Chapa.  VIIl.  and  IX.  ■  through  the  lata  Southern  ConfedarattoB,  the 

6.  “My  Worst  Cbriatmas  Eve.”  By  the  Author  of ,  West  the  Rocky  MounUlns,  Ac.  Ac.  By  F. 

*  'Eathar  Kirton.'  Babkam  Ziacxi,  Viaar  of  Wberataad,  and  Chaplain 


iBlfCl  TT 


AMERICA  SINCE  THE  WAR. 

'  Now  ready,  post  8vo,  10s.  60., 

AST  WINTER  in  the  UNITED 


7.  “Vara."  Chaps.  XXII.  to  XXVII. 

8.  “  Kitty.”  By  the  Author  of ‘Dr  Jacob,’  'John 

and  I,’  Ac. 

Chap.  XLVII.  That  confounded  Frenchman. 
„  XLVIII.  Good  News. 

„  XLIX.  Amateur  Chiromancy. 

9.  “  Faria  Goaaip.” 

RICHARD  BENTLEY,  New  Burlington  street 


in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  atraat 

NEW  WORK  BY  LORD  DE  R03. 

Now  ready.  New  Edition,  with  Corraotiona  and 
additioaa,  poat  9vo,  9o., 

The  YOUNG  OFFICER’S 

COMPANION;  or,  liaeaya  on  Military 
Dutiaa  and  Qualities:  with  Illuatrationa  from 


Price  la.  Monthly^  Dutiaa  and  Qualities:  with  Illustration 

MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE,'"'"'"' 

’  I  By  the  sama  author, 

rf  ib^^Na®  "■  MEMOELILS  ot  the  TO  WEB  of  LONDON. 

1.  Mr  Goldwin  Smith  on  “  Peel.”  Second  Edition,  raviaed.  With  Additional 

9.  Mr  W.  R.  8.  Ralston’s  "  Experiences  of  a  Russian  i  Mamotra  and  lo  lllastrationa.  Crown  ivo,  12s. 
Exile."  I  JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarla  atroet 

9.  Mr  Frederic  A.  Eaton  on  “  Fox-hnnting  at — — - -  ■  ■■  ■  ...... 

Rome."  RUSSIAN  AMERICA. 

4.  Mr  F.  T.  Palgrave’a  “  The  Voicea  of  Nature.”  - 

8.  Miaa  Yonga’a  “Chaplet  of  Pearls,"  concluded.  Now  ready,  with  map  and  30  Illoatrations  from 

6.  “The  Rhine  Frontier."  Sketches  by  the  author,  map,  8vo,  16a., 

'■  “fjMr'u'V'  “■  tTIKAVEL  and  ADVENTUKE  in 

8.  “Historical  Forgeries,  and  Koaciuaiko'a 'Finis  J.  the  TERRITORY  ef  ALASKA.  Formerly 
PoIonijB.’ "  I  Rueaian  America,  now  ceded  to  the  United  Stataa, 

9.  “  Diee  Irm."  By  A.  P.  S.  [  and  ia  varioua  other  parte  of  the  North  Pacific.  By 

10.  Rev.'IIenry  Wace  on  “Luther  on  Church  and  Fbidbbiok  WnriiPia. 

State."  I  JOHN  BIURRAY,  Albemarle  etre.'t 

MACMILLAN  tad  Co.  London.  j  — - - - - 

- — — -  ATTRACTIONS  OF  THE  NILE. 

TH  E  a.  R  T  jo  U  R  N  a  L  for  Kaarly  ready,  with  woedcula,  2  vols.,  poat 
DECEMBER,  1869,  price  2i.  ej.  fTlHE  NILE  and  its  BAI 

CoNTiKTS.  -A.  their  ATTRACTIONS  to  the  ARCIL 

LINE  ENGRAVINGS.  GIST,  NATURALIST,  and  GENERAL  TOl 

I.  The  Negligent  Boy,  after  W.  Mdlbiadt,  R.A-  By  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith,  Rwtor  of  Yateebury. 

II.  Courtship  by  the  Seaside,  after  S.  L.  Llddxb-  JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  atraat 

III.  Entrol’ce  to  Portsmouth  Harbour,  after  C.  Monday,  9vo,  la., 

STAH7IILD,  R.A.  /CONSERVATISM:  its  Pnn 

Vy  Policy,  and  Prectice.  A  Raply  to  M 
the  Fine  Arts,  &c.,  ice.  Speech  el  Wigan,  23rd  Oetobar,  1848.  Bi 

London  and  New  York :  VIRTUE  and  CO. 


DEVELOPMENT 


BURNT 


I  ATTRACTIONS  OF  THE  NILE. 

I  Naariy  ready,  with  woedculs,  2  vole.,  post  8vo, 

The  NILE  and  its  BANKS: 

their  ATTRACTIONS  to  the  ARCH  J50LO- 
GIST,  NATURALIST,  and  GENERAL  TOURIST. 
By  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith,  Rector  of  Yateebury. 

_ JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  atraat _ 

On  Monday,  Ivo,  19., 

CONSERVATISM :  its  Principle, 

Policy,  and  Practice.  A  Reply  to  Mr  Glad- 
itone’f  Speech  etWigan,  23rd  October,  1848.  By  Loan 
LlNDiXT. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  etreet 
This  day  is  published,  8vo.,  price  16s. 


4d.,  or  by  Poet  8d.,  containa :  Fine  View  and  Plan  of 
“  The  lioge,”  Hampstead  (an  Engineer’a  Residence) 
— Papara  on  the  Manufacture  and  Use  of  Terra  Cotta 
— Oa  Architectural  Detail — EoHinaer’s  Architecture 
— ^Road  Making — The  Fuirford  nindowa--4Maaa  for 
Lirttbooaaa,  and  varioua  other  subjects,  with  Notices 
of  New  BaildiDgs,  Sanitary  Progress,  and  Art  New6 
York  ftTMt,  CloveDt  garden ;  and  all  Newsmen. 


Jolt  published,  in  One  VoL,  crown  8vo.,  pp.  iv.  124,  j,  pnblished,  8vo.,  price  16a. 

doth,  ptiM  (d.,  'TtHG  REFORM ATION  of  the 

Economy  of  life  ;  or,  food,  church  of  ENGLAND,  iU  History,  Prin- 

REPOSE,  and  LOVE.  Exhibiting  the  ciplea,  and  Results. 
sources  of  power  and  pleasure,  and  the  relation  of  Johh  Hihbt  Blcht,  M.A.,  Vicar  m  Ken- 

f«r«  t.  Bj  G.O.O., 

TBUBHEB  «.d  CO.,  «  P.l.mo.td  Oxforl.»dC«.bridg.. 


KATHLEEN.  67  the  Author  of 

'  Raynaond'e  Heroine.'  I  volt. 

K ATTJEE’S  NOBLEMAN.  B7  the  Author 

I  of  *  Rachel'e  Secret,’  Ac.  8  vole. 

THE  WOMAN’S  KINGDOM.  By  the 

Author  of  'JOHN  HALIFAX,'  8  vole. 

“ 'The  Women’s  Kingdom*  eustaina  tha  author’s 
rapntation  as  a  writer  of  the  pnreet  end  noblcet  kind 
ef  domestic  storiee.  The  noveliel’s  lesson  is  given 
with  admirable  force  end  sweetness.’' — Athanmnni. 

“'The  Woman’s  Kingdom’  ia  remarkable  for  its 
romantic  iatereat.  The  characters  are  masterpieces. 
Edna  ia  worthy  of  the  band  that  drew  John  Halifax.” 
—Post. 

BROTHEBS  IN-LAW.  3  vole. 

-  “Honeet  laboor  baa  been  expended  on  the  produc- 
nOb  of  this  hook,  end  the  qualities  cf  a  cultivated 
and  thoughtful  mind  are  diaoernible  in  its  delineations 
of  charaetar  and  social  deaoriptiona.”— Athenmum. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publiabers. 
Ready  this  day.  (On#  Shilling.)  No.  108. 

The  cornhill  magazine 

fbr  DECEMBER. 

(With  Illustrations  by  M.  Ellih  Edwaboi  atU 
F.  W.  Lawsoh.) 

OOHTBHTa. 

That  Boy  at  Noreott’a.  ^>th  an  Illustration). 
Chaptar  VII.— A  Privata  Andieace. 

„  Vlll. — A  Dark-room  Pictura. 

„  IX. — Madame  Cleremont. 

„  X.— Planning  Pleasure. 

„  Xi.— A  Birthday  Dinner. 

„  Xli.-Th#  Ball. 

„  Kill.— A  Naxt  Morning. 

Army  Reform. 

Old  Towns  in  Provence. 

Lattice  Lisle.  (VVith  an  Illostratien.) 

Chapter  IX.— Tbere’a  no  Smoke,  but  there’s 
Fire 

.  „  X.— Notre  Dame  de  Bon  .Secours. 

„  XI.— Troublaa  and  Sympathy. 

„  XII. — Teasing  and  Quibbling. 

Why  I  live  at  Ilyde  Park. 

History  ef  the  Freoch  811k  Trade.  • 

From  an  Island.  Part  II. 

Ixiudon:  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO. 

BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE 

for  DECEMBER,  1868.  Ho.  DCXXXVIll. 
Price  2s.  6d. 

CoNTirra ; 

Doubles  and  Quits :  A  Comedy  of  Errors.— Part  II. 
llieiorieal  Sketches  of  the  Reign  of  George  II.  Nr, 
VIIL— The  Sailor. 

KingUke’s  History  of  the  War  in  the  Crimea. 

Dean  Milman. 

Cornelius  O'Dowd.— Oratory.— American  Diplomacy 
—Beginning  Late.— Baron  Beast  upon  Peace. 

Whet  U  to  come  of  it  ? 

I  W.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and 
London. 

Now  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries,  in  8vo,  price  16s., 

The  cruise  of  h.m.s.  “Oa- 

LATEA,"  Captain  H.R.H.  the  Ddxh  Of 
Eoinbuboh,  in  1867-69.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Milhbb  and 
O.  W.  Bbiiblt.  With  Photograph  of  the  Duke,  end 
Coloured  Illustrations. 

“  A  handsome  gift-book.” 

“  Full  of  adventaroe,  and  will  bo  road  witli  mtaraat 
by  all." — Observer. 

London :  WM.  H.  ALLEN  and  CO.,  II  W»ierloo 
place,  S.W, 
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THE  EXAMINER,  NOVEMBER  28.  1868 


OF  THE  DIRECTORS  OF  THE 


To  the  Meeting  held  Hovemher  the  26th,  1866 


OFFICE 


HEAD 


The  DirectoSS' have  ' again  .the  pleasure  to  report  the .  satisfactory  progress  of  the 
Society.  \ 

In  the  Annual  .'Report^  for  I  the  Year  ending  on  the’ ^jSst  July,  1867,  it  was  stated 
that  the  current  and  future  financial  years  would  terminate*  on  the  30th  June;  consequently. 

..  .  .  I  ■  ,  *  ^  ' 

the  Board  have  on  the  present  occasion  to  make  their"  Report  for  eleven  months  only. 

%  •  a 

During  the  period -  commencing  on  tHe  1st  August,  1867,  and  ending  on  the  30th 
June,  1868,  4462  Proposals  were  submitted  for  the  assurance  of  1,660,652/. ;  of  these  the 
Directors  accepted  3,693,  and  issued  Policies  for  the  amount  of  1,438,148/.  ,  .  f 

The  New  Premiums,  received  during  the  eleven  months,  amounted  to  4lj422/.  ISs.  3d. 

"■"The  sums  received  from  New  *  Premiums  -  and  Renewal  Premiums’^  during  the  eleven 
months  now  reported  on,  were  253,228/.  13s.  6d.,  and  from  Interest  on  Investments, 

34,440/.  17s.  The  Income  of  the  Society  from  these  two  sources  alone,  with  the  addition 
of  the  receipts  for  the  month  of  July,  thus  completing  the  receipts  for  twelve  months,  was 
at  the  rate  of  more  than  320,000/.  per  annum. 

During  the  same  period,  the  sum  of  99,763/.  8s.  8d.  was  paid  for  endowment  and 
assurance  claims,  and  12,455/.  3s.  lOd.  for  Bonus ;  after  satisfaction  of  which,  and  of  all 
other  charges,  a  surplus  of  upwards  of  95,000/.  was  added  to  the  invested  Ainds. 


The  Directors  retiring  on  this  occasion  are  William  Tabor,  George  Lowe,  F.R.S., 
and  Joseph  Williams,  Esquires,  who,  being  eligible,  are  recommended  by  the  Board  for 
re-election.  .  ,  • 


The  Auditors,  G.  H.  ‘  Ladbury,  Wm,  Webb  Venn,  and  William  Whitelock 
Esquires,  retire,  and  again  offer  themselves  for  election. 


The  Directors  trust  that  the  arrangements  they  have  made  for  the  continued  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  resources  of  the  Society,  will  justify  their  expectations  of  increasing  prosperity 


By  order  of  the  Board 


F.  ALLAN  CURTIS 


26<4  Noveinhefy  1868 


Actuary  and  Secretary^ 


London 

EXAM 


bj  Chablks  W.  BsTiraLL,  of  Putney,  at  his  Printing  oflSce,  Number  16  Little  Pultene 
iS  Lapham,  of  Number  9  WeUington  itreet,  in  the  Strand,  iu  the  alortMud  County  of  ] 


iu  the  Parish  of  St  James’s,  Westminster,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  published 
Middlesex,  at  Number  9  Wellington  street,  aforesaid.— Saturday,  Norember  28, 1868. 
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